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On  and  always  on. 
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Introductory. 


The  religious  Renaissance  of  our  day  has 
respect  to  the  young.  It  is  the  new  birth  of 
youthful  souls:  it  holds  a  call  into  the  service  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  of  those  who  are  imma- 
ture, but  who  recognize  in  their  glowing  devo- 
tion the  charm  and  the  claim  of  the  divine 
Redeemer.  As  in  1212,  the  insijiration  of  the 
great  crusades  atfected  as  with  i^reternatural 
influence  the  children  of  France  and  other 
lands,  so  that  in  great  multitudes  they  seized 
the  cross  and  marched  forth  toward  the  Holy 
Land  as  if  to  give  battle  to  the  infidel  hosts, 
so  now  a  finer  inspiration  from  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  summoned  the  young  disciples  to 
Christian  duty,  and  we  have  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  move- 
ment, enrolling  in  our  land  a  million  and  a  half 
of  adherents  and  reaching  widely  into  other 
lands. 

As  in  the  civil  and  social  realms,  so  also  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  there  are  important  conjunc- 
tures when  great  effects  are  to  be  secured  in  un- 
usual methods  and  by  agencies  that  have  not 
before  been  employed.  The  Sijirit  moves  over 
the  face  of  the  moral  deep,  and  a  new  world 
rises  out  of  the  chaotic  elements.  The  Spirit 
comes  from  heaven  as  with  the  rushing  of  a 
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mighty  wind,  and  new  tongues  are  given  to  the 
disciples  with  which  to  sound  forth  the  gospel 
to  men  of  every  speech. 

'Tis  God,  the  Spirit,  leads 
In  paths  before  unknown. 

At  one  era  a  colossal  form  marches  forth  upon 
the  stage  of  history,  whose  personal  influence 
pervades  the  political,  intellectual  and  religious 
spheres,  changes  the  courses  of  human  thought, 
revolutionizes  the  political  world,  and  gives  to 
religion  a  prominence  and  power  which  desig- 
nate a  new  age  of  Christianity.  At  another  era 
it  is  the  voice  of  a  solitary  student  which  rings, 
like  a  silver  bugle,  among  the  old  universities 
and  thrones  of  corrupted  nations,  sounding  the 
call  for  a  new  life  and  setting  against  the  super- 
stitions of  the  time  and  the  priestcraft  by  which 
the  submissive  people  were  ridden,  the  necessity 
of  simijle  faith  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
At  still  another  era  it  is  the  self-denying  and 
patient  ministry  of  evangelists,  presenting  with 
simplicity  and  earnestness  the  terms  of  the 
gospel  to  burdened  sinners  and  summoning 
them  to  immediate  repentance,  and  awakening 
churches  and  communities  to  a  revival  of  confi- 
dence in  God  and  of  the  duties  of  a  truly  spir- 
itual life. 

Just  now  an  extraordinary  movement  among 
the  young,  for  the  imj^rovement  of  their  own 
religious  life  and   for   making   their   influence 
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more  effective  in  the  church  and  on  the  world, 
indicates  a  new  method  by  which  the  same 
Spirit,  who  works  in  His  own  way  and  accord- 
ing to  His  own  good  pleasure,  is  seeking  to 
advance  the  one  cause  and  to  gain  new  trophies 
for  the  Saviour.  It  is  spreading  over  all  the 
land  and  into  foreign  lands:  it  is  enlisting  the 
warm  sympathy  of  the  ministry  and  the 
churches. 

It  is  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  breathing 
life  into  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  the  wind 
from  the  heavenly  spheres,  carrying  divine  heal- 
ing and  life  on  its  blessed  course.  We  cannot 
account  for  it  any  more  than  we  can  account 
for  the  wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  the 
voice  whereof  we  hear,  but  know  not  whence  it 
Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth.  It  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  time.  It  remits  to  their  careless- 
ness the  great  adult  classes,  who  have  grown 
strong,  as  they  have  grown  old,  in  sin.  It 
passes  by,  on  its  viewless  wings,  the  neglecters 
of  the  Bible  and  of  God,  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  their  fatal  choices  and  whom  no 
power  can  change.  It  leaves  to  themselves 
those  who  have  wasted  the  golden  days  of  their 
probation,  and  on  whom  no  day  with  its  morn- 
ing glory  will  ever  rise.  It  takes  account  of  the 
young;  of  those  who  stand  in  their  simplicity 
and  childish  eagerness  and  beautiful  trust  by  the 
knees   of    mothers;    of  those   who   in   Sunday 
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Schools  listen  to  the  instructions  of  faithful 
teachers  as  they  open  God's  holy  Book  before 
their  forming  and  susceptible  minds;  of  those 
who  from  homes  and  schools  and  business 
places  are  looking  out  in  wonder  and  inquiry 
upon  the  great  world  into  whose  surprising 
scenes  they  have  been  launched  and  are  ques- 
tioning the  ages  whose  solemn  boundaries  and 
existences  and  sanctions  rise  and  roll  before 
them.  It  awakens  in  them  true  thought  of  their 
growing  responsibilities.  It  stirs  them  to  ac- 
tion, to  make  their  lives  pure  and  loyal  to  God, 
to  find  the  Saviour  whose  love  for  them  not  one 
of  them  can  be  found  to  question,  to  consecrate 
what  they  have  freely  received  to  Him  who 
gave  it,  to  heed  the  sweetest  call  that  ever  found 
voice  in  our  human  speech,  to  bring  themselves 
into  loving  sympathy  with  Him  who  touches 
the  responsive  heart  of  childhood  with  such 
tender  power  and  winning  grace  that  every 
chord  quivers  and  thrills  to  the  divine  contact. 
And  so  from  place  after  place,  where  the  eager 
throngs  assemble,  in  the  honest  ardor  of  their 
Christian  Endeavor,  the  Bible  becomes  a  new 
Book  to  them  as  they  repeat  from  it  the  voices 
of  God,  prayer  and  praise  come  to  have  a  new 
meaning,  the  exijerience  of  their  love  to  Christ 
and  of  His  great  love  to  them  awakens  blessed 
aspirations,  while  great  numbers  who  never  be- 
fore really  came  to  Christ  are  drawn  to  Him, 
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hear  and  heed  His  call  and  sincerely  give  their 
lives  to  His  service. 

It  is  a  new  awakening.  It  is  a  new  spiritual 
life.  It  indicates  God's  new  method  of  saving 
the  world.  It  inaugurates  a  new  era  of  wonder- 
ful power  and  progress.  It  is  bringing  upon 
the  stage  a  generation  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
from  their  youth,  accustomed  to  religious  activ- 
ities. It  is  the  fulfillment  of  blessed,  but  mis- 
understood, prophecies.  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  established 
strength."  "I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit,  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions."  We  should 
welcome  it  as  the  divine  method  for  our  time. 

Other  ages  have  had  their  phenomena.  Spir- 
itual harvests  have  been  gathered  to  the  glory  of 
the  one  Lord  by  varied  instrumentalities.  Now 
He  indicates  to  His  waiting  and  willing  servants 
the  signals  of  His  coming  and  the  mysterious 
movements  of  His  providence. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  that  this  Renaissance 
should  have  its  basis  in  correct  views  of  Life 
and  Duty  and  Destiny,  that  the  greatest  truths 
in  the  world  should  be  controlling  in  the  multi- 
plied undertakings  to  which  it  leads,  that  the 
doctrine  which  the  Spirit  teacheth  should  be 
supreme  in  the  lives  to  which  the  Spirit  leadeth. 

"With  the  hope  that  this  volume  may  prove  to 
be  B,  contribution  to  this  end,  for  the  edification 
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of  the  great  and  growing  number  of  adherents 
to  the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  as  of 
others,  it  is  affectionately  issued. 

BuRDETT  Hart. 
New  Haven,  June,  1895. 


I. 


All  through  the  ages  men  have  theorized  on 
the  subtle  mystery  of  life.  All  over  the  globe, 
since  the  ei)ochal  days  when  the  creative  act 
summoned  it  forth,  life  has  been  perpetuated  in 
an  ever=ongoing  succession  of  changes  whose 
mystic  meanings  have  challenged  observation 
and  study,  but  have  always  eluded  satisfactory 
solution.  Meanwhile,  unexplained,  life  has 
lasted.  The  earth,  through  its  differing  zones, 
has  been  covered  with  organic  growths  of  im- 
mense variety  and  marvelous  beauty,  grasses 
which  have-  mantled  with  their  drapery  of  green 
broad  plains  and  mountain  sides,  forests  which 
have  lifted  their  masts  in  fleets  of  strength  and 
grace,  and  bewildering  blooms  which  have 
glowed  on  alh  soils  in  dyes  that  have  rivaled  the 
billowy  glories  of  gems.  Animal  life  has  multi- 
plied with  vegetable  life.  The  waters,  the  land, 
tlae  air,  have  been  peopled  with  numberless 
forms  of  being  from  minute  to  mammoth 
growths.  And  regnant  amongst  all,  man,  in 
diverse  types,  with  varying  culture,  has  stood 
preeminent.  Throughout  this  great  organic 
empire  of  multitudinous  orders,  reaching  down 
from  the  early  creation  and  covering  the  world, 
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its  theater  of  exhibition  and  development,  there 
has  been  characteristic  life,  all  pervading,  yet 
everywhere  mysterious,  solved  by  no  philosoj^hy, 
made  out  by  no  induction,  yielding  itself  to  no 
analysis,  puzzling  the  observer,  understood  only 
by  the  one  Mind  from  whose  infinite  source  it 
was  originated. 

What  is  life?  Who  can  answer  the  simple 
question?  One  of  the  keenest  observers  of  our 
day  has  defined  it  as,  "The  definite  combination 
of  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and 
successive,  in  correspondence  with  external  co= 
existences  and  sequences."  Can  any  one  get  an 
idea  of  life  from  that  lucid  conception?  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  included  in  a  definition.  We 
see  the  changes  which  belong  to  it.  We  hear 
the  low  pulses  which  in  the  beautiful  season  of 
spring  throb  in  all  the  arteries  of  reviving  plants 
and  see  nature  putting  on  its  garments  of  green: 
and  we  say,  life  has  returned  and  the  resurrec- 
tion day  has  dawned.  But  what  is  it  that  has 
come?  What  is  this  life?  We  hear  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insect  life,  and  we 
see  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  we  know 
that  new  life  is  all  abroad.  We  do  not  doubt, 
but  we  cannot  define.  We  feel  in  ourselves  the 
glow  and  stir  and  energy  of  forces  that  lead  us  on 
to  action,  that  give  our  hands  craft,  and  our  feet 
speed,  and  our  minds  enterprise  and  ambition; 
still  it  is  sacred  mystery,    We  can  live  it,  but 
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we  cannot  define  it.  We  know  that  there  is 
life,  without  us,  within  us.  We  know  that  we 
live.  And  we  know  that  the  changes  which  are 
to  proceed  are  no  more  sure  to  strip  the  forests 
of  their  foliage  and  to  shrivel  the  grasses  on  the 
meadows,  than  they  are  to  v\ather  human  beauty 
and  i^aralize  human  strength;  are  no  more  sure 
to  drive  the  birds  into  migration  to  other  climes, 
than  they  are  to  sweep  us  into  other  and  differ- 
ent vv'orlds,  so  that  the  places  that  now  know  us 
shall  know  us  no  more  forever;  are  no  more  sure 
to  bring  a  succession  of  flowers  and  forests,  than 
to  cause  that  one  generation  of  human  beings 
shall  follow  another.  Though  we  do  not  know 
what  life  is,  we  know  many  things  about  it. 
Though  we  can  give  it  no  satisfactory  definition, 
we  can  give  it  a  sufiicient  trial.  Though  we 
consider  it  to  be  a  mysterious  fact,  we  can  make 
it  a  luminous  and  blessed  reality.  We  can  make 
it  worth  our  while  to  live.  We  can  fulfill  its 
divine  destination.  We  can  bless  God  for  such 
a  priceless  boon. 

Life  is  from  God.  It  does  not  originate  itself. 
That  is  the  first  fact  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  of 
divine  origin.  No  development,  no  evolutionary 
process  can  produce  it.  Let  it  be  that  there  is 
a  series  of  developments,  that  the  evolution  pro- 
ceeds according  to  absolute  laws  in  nature;  still 
back  of  all  is  an  Originator.  Back  of  all  we 
come  to  that  which  holy  Scripture  in  its  first 
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utterance  announces:  ''In  the  beginning  God 
created."  The  human  body  was  formed  from 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  a  statuesque  figure,  the 
chief  work  among  material  objects  of  the  omnip- 
otent Artist.  Then  God  breathed  into  it  the 
breath  of  life  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 
For  six  thousand  years,  through  successive 
births  and  generations,  that  God^given  life  has 
had  perpetuation.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the 
infant  born  this  morning  and  in  the  first  father 
of  the  human  race.  God  is  its  author.  In  Him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Only 
Life  can  produce  life.  Only  God's  breath  can 
produce  our  breath.  We  are  His  children.  He 
is  our  Father.  Our  life  proceeds  from  Him  and 
it  is  continued  by  Him.  So  the  very  fact  of  life 
exalts  God.  It  is  the  sublimest  trophy  of  His 
omnipotence. 

Inanimate  matter  is  a  monument  to  Godhead. 
Worlds  in  their  mighty  bulk,  rolling  in  order 
and  flashing  in  light,  are  memorial  of  God.  But 
life,  indescribable  and  occult,  which  makes  an- 
gelic existence  possible  and  defines  man,  is  of 
vaster  significance  and  gives  a  higher  glory  to 
Divinity. 

As  life  is  from  God  and  as  it  is  continued  by 
Him,  so  it  may  be  ended  at  His  behest.  Life 
has  its  appointed  time.  Just  so  long  as  God 
wills,  it  lasts.  At  the'  touch  of  His  finger,  the 
pitcher  is  broken  at  the  fountain  and  the  wheel 
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is  broken  at  the  cistern.  "  Thou  takest  away 
their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust." 
The  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  returns  unto  God  who  gave  it.  Life  is 
not  self^continuing.  Because  we  live  to-day  we 
are  not  sure  of  living  to-morrow.  The  continu- 
ance of  life  is  in  another  hand  and  that  hand  we 
cannot  control.  The  child,  just  looking  with 
wonder  into  the  marvels  of  the  earth  and  the 
sublimities  of  the  stars,  turns  into  cold  marble 
before  our  eyes.  The  emperor  loaded  with  the 
burdens  of  age  and  the  honors  of  a  successful 
history,  becomes  silent  in  his  palaces.  In  lowly 
homes,  in  princely  mansions,  the  story  repeats 
itself  as  the  children  of  men  close  their  eyes  and 
the  beating  of  their  hearts  becomes  still.  We 
cannot  tell  why  it  is.  The  meanings  are  out  of 
our  sight.  The  clock  that  has  told  the  passage 
of  time  for  us  ceases  its  ticking  and  its  striking. 
We  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  its  ob- 
scure machinery.  We  only  know  that  its  chimes 
no  longer  stir  the  air  with  their  harmonies  and 
that  its  hands  have  stopped.  And  so  as  we  look 
on  the  faces  that  have  assured  us  of  love  and 
miss  the  voices  that  have  given  us  good  cheer 
and  know  that  our  beloved  are  dead,  we  can 
only  stand  in  a  silence  that  is  the  image  of  their 
silence  and  wonder  at  the  strange  ending  of  that 
which  was  also  mysteriously  begun. 
It  follows  then,  that  as  our  life  is  from  God 
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and  in  Grod  and  to  God  that  it  should  be  for 
God.  It  was  given  that  it  should  be  employed 
and  spent  for  Him.  It  is  His,  loaned,  as  it 
were,  to  us.  Life  is  a  talent,  a  talent  of  high 
value,  committed  to  us  to  be  used  for  the  glory 
of  Him  w^ho  gave  it.  When  the  time  comes 
that  our  use  of  it  is  to  expire,  it  should  be  found 
that  its  value  has  greatly  augmented,  that  it  is 
worth  ten  fold,  a  hundred  fold,  more  than  it  was 
when  we  first  became  possessors  of  it. 

There  are  methods  of  making  life  valueless,  of 
making  it  a  real  misfortune  and  curse.  It  can 
be  so  misimproved  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  that  life  had  never  known  existence.  And 
many  there  are  who,  if  they  do  not  curse  the 
day  of  their  birth,  have  reason  to  curse  their 
own  folly  for  the  way  they  have  squandered  and 
degraded  the  high  gift  w^hich  came  from  the 
hand  of  God  to  them.  They  have  had  life  in 
conditions  that  were  advantageous,  that  were 
full  of  hope  and  promise,  that  made  for  righteous- 
ness, that  held  heaven  and  glorious  immortality 
in  them.  They  might  have  made  their  life  tribu- 
tary to  their  own  haiDi^iness  not  only,  but  to  the 
happiness  of  many  others  and  to  the  service  and 
glory  of  God.  But  they  have  wasted  it:  w\asted 
their  childhood,  made  the  beginnings  wrong: 
wasted  their  precious  youth,  in  low  and  frivolous 
indulgences:  wasted  their  strong,  mature  man- 
hood, in  mere  worldliness  and  selfishness.     And 
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the  life,  God-given,  has  run  out  in  a  spendthrift 
fashion,  into  gloom  and  poverty  and  eternal  loss 
and  woe.  Not  for  such  a  misuse  has  God  cre- 
ated any  life.  He  has  made  all  life  for  Himself. 
The  life  of  the  vegetable  existence  is  for  Him 
and  throughout  all  this  varied  growth  and  bloom 
and  fruitage,  the  hymns  which  nature  sings  are 
carols  for  God.  The  life  of  the  animal  creation 
is  for  Him,  and  beasts  and  birds,  fishes  and  in- 
sects, testify  for  their  Maker.  The  life  of  man, 
in  his  dominion,  in  his  prerogatives,  in  his  op- 
portunities, should  be  like  a  grand  anthem  which 
shall  celebrate  the  honor  of  its  giver,  and  whose 
notes  prolonged  and  transferred,  shall  be  min- 
gled with  the  song  which  fills  and  blesses 
heaven. 

Dr.  Faber  has  said,  "  The  great  fact  is,  that 
life  is  a  service ;  the  only  question  is,  whom  will 
we  serve?"  We  are  to  choose  our  Master.  It 
is  given  to  us  to  decide  for  some  one.  It  is  God 
or  Baal.  It  would  not  seem  that  we  should  hes- 
itate. Yet,  as  in  the  olden  time,  the  multitude 
cry,  Baal,  he  is  the  god.  The  life  is  given  to 
the  god  of  this  world.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  claims  of  the  Maker,  of  the  love  of  the  infi- 
nite Father,  of  the  tender  mercy  of  the  dying 
Saviour.  Men  do  not,  will  not,  consecrate  their 
lives  to  Him  to  whom  they  owe  all  that  they  value, 
upon  whom  they  are  dependent  for  their  very 
breath  and  who  will  require  a  reckoning  from 
them  of  their  use  of  every  talent. 
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If  this  life  were  all,  it  should  be  given  to 
God.  Every  breath  is  due  to  Him.  But  now 
that  life  in  this  world  is  only  an  introduction  to 
another  and  an  endless  life;  now  that  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body  are  decisive  of  immortal  con- 
ditions; now  that  this  world  is  a  preparatory 
school  for  a  broader  and  an  enduring  sphere,  it 
becomes  a  duty  of  solemn  moment  to  bring  our 
lives  into  accord  with  God's  will  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  Him  in  peace.  One  of  our  able 
writers  has  said:  "  We  can  never  see  this  world 
in  its  true  light,  unless  we  consider  our  life  in 
it  as  a  state  of  discipline,  a  condition  through 
which  we  are  passing  to  prepare  us  for  another 
state  beyond."  If  we  shut  that  fact  out  of  our 
mind,  we  shut  out  the  main  thing  that  is  to  be 
considered.  If  we  ignore  that,  we  are  like  stu- 
dents who  occupy  themselves  with  the  covers  of 
their  books  and  neglect  the  contents.  We  are 
like  sailors  who  look  only  into  the  forecastle 
and  do  not  observe  the  sea  and  the  stars ;  we 
are  like  crown  princes  who  are  busied  with  dress 
and  games  and  make  no  preparation  for  the 
throne.  What  we  need  to  think  of  is  the  result 
of  life;  what  we  can  bring  out  of  this  fleeting 
life  for  our  immortality.  Life  is  not  for  itself; 
it  is  for  the  life  that  is  to  be.  Looked  at  as  only 
what  we  can  now  see,  it  is  what  the  preacher  of 
old  said  it  was,  vanity  and  vexation.  Looked  at 
in  its  relation  to  the  future  it  becomes  of  infinite 
value. 
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The  greatest  personal  concern  is  each  one's 
own  life.  You  may  tell  me  of  the  life  of  Moses 
or  of  Plato,  of  Paul  or  of  Livingstone ;  great  lives 
and  good,  but  no  nearer  to  me  than  are  the  fixed 
stars.  Their  clear,  cold  light  does  not  reach  nor 
warm  me.  Myself,  with  my  experiences,  loved 
by  my  tender  mother,  play-boy  with  my  strong 
father,  one  in  the  group  of  young,  bright  friends, 
tossed  on  the  waves  of  trouble  and  beaten  by 
the  storms  that  have  swept  unexpectedly  u^^on 
me,  pushing  out  for  myself  on  the  path  that  has 
been  worn  by  many  feet,  with  my  life  in  my 
own  hands,  gives  me  deepest,  truest  concern. 
There  are  sins  on  my  soul.  I  have  been  way- 
ward. But  a  voice  calls  for  me,  from  the  heaven, 
from  the  throne,  nay,  from  the  cross  on  which 
the  heavenly  victim  hangs,  and  offers  me  re- 
covery. The  blood  that  spatters  the  Mount  of 
Crucifixion  is  blood  that  has  atoning  quality  in 
it  for  me.  My  forfeited  life  may  be  spared  and 
exalted  and  fitted  for  enduring  bliss.  This  is 
what  moves;  this  is  what  should  first  of  all  oc- 
cupy me. 

There  have  been  centuries  of  renown:  but  the 
years  of  my  life  hold  the  deejoest  meanings  for 
me.  There  have  been  great  historic  events  that 
have  startled  mankind:  but  the  things  that  I 
have  done,  or  have  left  undone,  are  those  that 
give  me  peace  or  pain.  I  have  one  life  to  ac- 
count for;  and  that  is  enough.     Enough,  surely, 
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for  me  to  account  for  a  life  that  is  setting  agoing 
influences  tliat  are  to  last  in  succeeding  lives  as 
long  as  the  race  moves  on  and  that  is  to  have 
the  determination  of  a  life  immortal. 

Let  us  take  care  what  our  lives  are.  Let  us 
set  a  guard  on  thought  and  pur]3ose  and  out- 
ward act.  Let  us  watch  for  the  beginnings. 
Let  us  step  wisely  along  the  way  that  has  been 
blazed  through  the  wilderness  for  us.  We  are 
children  of  God.  Our  lives  are  from  Him:  they 
should  be  for  Him.  We  should  put  no  discredit 
on  our  birthright.  If  children,  true  children, 
children  not  by  creation  only,  but  by  obedience 
and  love,  we  may  also  be  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ. 

"Our  life  is  sweet,  though  all  that  makes  it  sweet 
Lessens  like  sound  of  friends'  departing  feet, 
And  Death  is  beautiful  as  feet  of  friend 
Coming  with  welcome  at  our  journey's  end.     *     *     * 
I  muse  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
Our  common  pathway  to  the  new  To  Be, 
Watching  the  sails,  that  lessen  more  and  more 
Of  good  and  beautiful  embarked  before; 
With  bits  of  wreck  I  patch  the  boat  shall  bear 
Me  to  that  exhausted  Otherwhere, 
Whose  friendly  peopled  shore  I  sometimes  see, 
By  soft  mirage  uplifted,  beckon  me, 
Nor  sadly  hear,  as  lower  sinks  the  sun. 
My  moorings  to  the  past  snap  one  by  one." 


II. 

Zbc  f  Deal  Xife. 

There  are  few  men  who  really  attain  the  ideal 
life.  In  the  proud  and  confident  days  of  youth 
it  rose  before  them,  full- formed  in  their  imagi- 
nation and  to  be  realized  in  the  dreamy  future. 
It  was  the  mirage  of  youth.  Beautiful  and  sure 
it  stood  out  on  the  remote  horizon,  alluring  the 
footsteps  and  satisfying  the  desires.  It  jprom- 
ised  repose  and  refreshment  and  pleasing  satis- 
faction. According  to  the  taste,  the  tempera- 
ment, the  education,  the  environment,  that 
coming  life  took  shape,  formed  itself  into  antici- 
pated certainty  and  was  hailed  as  the  goal  to  be 
reached.  To  some,  the  satisfaction  would  be 
found  in  worldly  prosperity;  to  others,  in  intel- 
lectual superiority;  to  others  still,  in  si^iritual 
attainment.  Souls  have  the  forward  look  as 
they  start  forth,  inexperienced,  but  confident 
and  asx^iring.  Hope  is  strong.  Ambition  spurs 
onward.  The  summons  is  always  upward.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  ideal  will  bye  and  bye 
become  real. 

And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  Anticipation 
holds  a  joy  that  is  worth  having  and  cherishing. 
Whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth,  so 
much  is  secure.  The  imaginary  good  is  satisfy- 
ing for  the  time:  and  youth  has  its  right  to  be, 
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as  well  as  manliood.  The  brilliance  of  life's 
morning  is  to  be  enjoyed:  the  light  that  streams 
from  it  illumines  a  cloudless  x^ath.  It  is  "  whiter 
handed  Hope"  that  leads  on.  The  further  one 
can  walk  before  the  disillusion  shall  break  upon 
him,  the  more  will  he  have  saved  of  gratifica- 
tion for  himself. 

"No  man  may  say  at  night 
His  goal  is  reached;  the  hunger  for  the  light 
Moves  with  the  star;  our  thirst  will  not  depart, 
Howe'er  we  drink.     'Tis  what  before  us  goes. 
Keeps  us  aweary,  will  not  let  us  lay 
Our  heads  in  dreamland,  though  the  enchanted  palm 
Rise  from  our  desert;  though  the  fountain  grows 
Up  in  our  path,  with  slumber's  flowing  balm: 
The  soul  is  o'er  the  horizon  far  away." 

Yet  the  horizon  that  was  far  becomes  the 
near  j)ossession,  and  that  is  j^resent  which 
seemed  remote.  And  it  is  the  pathos  of  life 
that  the  reality  is  so  different  from  that  ideal 
view  which  so  possessed  and  charmed  the  youth- 
ful imagination.  It  seems  like  a  robbery  of  the 
soul  that  one  who  reveled  in  the  anticipation  of 
noble  i3ursuits  and  pure  enjoyments  should 
come  down  to  the  tug  for  livelihood,  to  the 
wearing  toil  for  the  merest  material  possessions; 
should  be  crowded  into  ignoble  and  sordid  com- 
panionship; should  find  the  pure  gold  of  his 
early  asj^iration  turned  into  common  dross; 
should  himself  be  so  much  less  than  he  thought 
he  should  be ;  should  come  at  last  to  know,  that, 
though  the  early  days  were  bright  and  joyous, 
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the  days  of  gloom  are  many  and  that  they  are 
multiplied  as  our  lives  are  westering. 

We  may  well  ask,  Why  is  it  that  the  ideal 
life  is  not  realized,  and  w^hat  is  the  true  ideal 
which  all  may  strive  to  form  into  reality? 

We  would  not  live  in  vain.  We  should  not 
be  content  to  have  these  years  run  into  waste, 
to  have  our  lives  make  pitiful  biographies,  to 
come  to  the  end  with  mournful  disappointment 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  friends  and  to  God  who 
made  us  for  something  better.  Yet  such  results 
are  not  of  romance,  they  are  of  experience. 
They  are  facts,  facts  here  and  now,  facts  of 
daily  observation,  facts  which  pertain  to  the 
majority  of  men  in  this  life  of  to=day;  and  which 
therefore  we  may  well  consider,  as  being  our-  ^ 
selves  exposed  to  the  i^eril  and  the  loss  and  the  ' 
overthrow,  yet  as  having  the  opportunity  of 
retrieving  our  fortune,  of  gaining  back  some- 
thing that  we  have  lost,  of  saving  our  souls. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  ideal  life  is  not 
realized?  Undoubtedly  that  life  as  it  rises 
into  the  vision  is  often  shadowy,  vague,  with 
little  of  genuineness.  The  young  do  not  know 
how  to  form  it  in  imagination;  for  it  is  only  by 
experience  that  we  are  fitted  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  true  life.  So  as  they  go  on,  as 
they  come  into  the  work  and  wear,  the  actual 
toil  and  struggle,  they  are  disappointed.  Life 
is  not  what  they  dreamed  it  would  be.     Their 
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views  are  dreams,  wakeful  dreams,  but  not  less 
dreams  because  they  have  no  corresi)onding 
actuality,  any  more  than  the  visions  of  the 
night.  Such  ideas  cannot  be  realized.  Not 
only  is  there  disappointment  in  respect  to  what 
was  anticii^ated,  but  there  is  disappointment 
also  as  to  the  actual  plans  of  life.  They  do  not 
carry.  As  to  business:  nine4enths,  it  is  com- 
puted, of  men  who  enter  into  the  world's  busi- 
ness meet  with  failure,  while  conspicuous 
success  is  very  rare.  Entering,  they  expect  to 
succeed.  Prophecies  of  their  failure  seem  to 
them  like  folly.  Have  they  not  young  blood, 
physical  strength,  determination,  friends,  credit, 
all  the  conditions  for  achievement?  But  the 
story  is  told  at  length  on  the  assignee's  book 
and  in  the  sheriff's  announcement.  They  find 
that  their  calculations  were  those  of  theory  and 
that  they  were  not  justified  by  trial. 

This  which  is  true  of  business  is  true  rela- 
tively also  of  literary  and  ijrofessional  and 
social  life.  Men,  we  say,  mistake  their  calling. 
They  did  not  take  the  right  measure  of  them- 
selves. They  scorned  advice  and  scored  defeat. 
The  high  places  to  which  they  looked  up  they 
are  still  straining  their  sight  to  see.  The  prizes 
which  allured  them  and  which  they  discounted 
too  soon,  they  have  never  gained. 

Sometimes  men  fail  of  the  ideal  life  from  a 
lack  of  persistence,  or  a  weakness  of  purpose 
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They  are  defeated  before  the  tirae  of  defeat 
The  Romans,  when  from  their  galleys  they 
looked  upon  the  gloomy  wildernesses  of  Britain, 
might  have  sailed  away  and  so  lost  their  enter- 
prise without  a  battle  or  a  blow^  But  they 
landed  and  burned  their  ships  and  made  victory 
a  necessity.  They  could  not  turn  back.  Be- 
hind them  was  the  deep  sea.  Columbus  might 
have  heeded  the  complaints  and  curses  of  his 
mutinous  crews  and  lost  his  name  and  fame  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  New  World.  We  need 
the  courage  of  our  endeavors.  We  need  pa- 
tience and  persistence  and  strong,  even  invinci- 
ble, purpose.  It  is  well  to  set  the  standard  high 
but  it  cannot  be  reached  by  indirection  nor 
indifference.  Success  must  be  won.  The  high 
places  are  reached  by  muscle  and  nerve  and 
deep  breaths.  We  must  have  determination. 
Many  a  man  has  been  on  the  right  road:  but  he 
has  stopx^ed  too  soon:  he  has  given  up  Just 
before  the  j)rize  was  within  reach.  Great  victo- 
ries, on  fame's  battle- fields,  have  been  lost  for 
want  of  one  more  brave  charge.  The  enemy 
were  all  ready  to  run;  but  the  charge  w^as  not 
made  and  the  general  lost  his  promotion. 

We  must  keej)  on:  we  must  hammer  away: 
we  must  fight  it  out  on  that  line,  as  the  success- 
ful soldier  said,  who  rose  to  the  head  not  only 
of  the  nation's  armies,  but  of  the  nation  itself. 
Goethe  said  of  life,    "It  is  the   never-ceasing 
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rolling  of  a  stone  which  must  always  be  lifted 
anew." 

Sometimes  failure  comes  from  the  lack  of  one 
single  essential  thing.  Men  build  the  arch 
without  the  Keystone.  It  rises  in  its  symmetry: 
it  has  the  look  of  strength:  men  say  it  is  a  well- 
formed  arch.  But  under  the  stress  and  strain 
of  great  pressure  it  sinks  and  tumbles  into  ruin. 
It  lacked  only  a  single  stone:  but  it  was  the 
Keystone  that  it  lacked.  It  might  as  well  not 
have  been  builded.  Character  wants  the  vital 
thing  to  make  it  indestructible.  In  the  Chris- 
tian life  we  cannot  reach  the  ideal  if  we  omit 
that  which  is  essential  and  upon  w^hich  the 
whole  structure  depends.  The  neglect  of  the 
one  thing  necessitates  weakness:  and  when  the 
supreme  trial  comes  there  will  be  no  security, 
but  only  failure  and  WTCck. 

It  is  poetic  to  say  with  Schiller,  "Be  true  to 
the  dream  of  thy  youth."  If  that  might  only 
be!  But  youth  has  passed,  and  the  dream  dis- 
solved long  ago.  Life  is  more  than  dream.  It 
is  actuality.  The  place  of  visions  is  the  place 
of  toil  and  struggle  and  competition  and  endur- 
ance and  patience  and  fear.  The  selfish  pas- 
sions crowd  for  the  front  and  the  material  wants 
consume  the  time  and  thought  and  strength. 
We  are  engaged  with  the  necessities  of  the 
present;  w^th  wants  that  clamor  for  supply  and 
satisfaction.     The  dream  is  dead. 
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"What  hope,  what  help,  will  re  inspire 
A  dead  desire?" 

What  is  the  true  ideal  which  we  may  strive 
to  form  into  reality?  If  we  were  left  to  our- 
selves, we  might  despair.  But  w^e  are  not  left 
to  ourselves.  God  is  our  Helper.  He  would 
not  have  our  life  a  failure.  He  has  made  us  for 
Himself.     So  it  is  true,  as  has  been  written: 

"No  star  is  ever  lost  we  once  have  seen. 
We  always  may  be  what  we  might  have  been." 
By  the  help  and  grace  of   God   we   may   gain 
back  what  we  have  lost.     A  truer  ideal  than  the 
old  may  be  formed  and  realized. 

First  of  all,  we  should  set  before  us  the  high- 
est aim  of  life.  Not  w^hat  we  would  choose,  but 
what  God  w^ould  choose  for  us:  not  what  would 
minister  most  to  our  i:)leasure,  but  what  would 
aid  most  to  our  usefulness:  not  wdiat  would 
most  agree  with  our  conception,  but  what  would 
be  most  in  harmony  w^ith  the  mind  of  God: 
such  should  be  our  aim.  AYe  should  look 
always  upward,  and  not  downward.  Our  life 
should  be  heavenly. 

The  trouble  is  that  men  w^ant  satisfaction  in 
that  wdiich  w^as  never  made  to  satisfy  them. 
They  want  the  earth.  But  the  earth  was  made 
only  for  a  -oo  a-u)^  a  standing^place,  from  which 
to  observe  the  heavens  and  to  aspire  for  them. 
If  we  make  the  world  suj^reme,  we  aim  low. 

It  is  said  that  the  loadstone  will  not  draw 
when  the  diamond  is  present.     The  world  will 
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not  draw  us  to  it  if  we  live  in  the  presence  and 
with  the  sense  of  God.  If  He  is  our  portion  we 
can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  lower.  And  if  He 
is  our  portion  we  shall  reach  the  ideal  life.  We 
must  then  be  reformed  into  the  image  of  the 
Son  of  man.  We  must  have  renewal  by  the 
Si^irit  of  God.  Regeneration  is  a  necessity. 
For  it  is  only  so  that  we  can  escape  the  worldly 
dominance,  the  control  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Air 
who  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience. 
If  we  are  renewed,  then  are  we  the  sons  of  God, 
and  the  baubles  of  the  earth  are  in  disesteem 
with  us.  The  rabbis  tell  that  when  Moses  was 
a  child  in  the  palace,  the  crown  of  Pharaoh  was 
given  to  him  as  a  plaything  and  that  the 
Hebrew  boy  made  a  foot-ball  of  it  and  kicked  it 
through  the  halls  of  the  monarch.  So  shall  we 
keep  under  our  feet  the  crowns  and  estates  and 
gauds  of  the  world,  if  we  are  aspirants  for  the 
crown  of  righteousness  and  for  the  emoluments 
of  the  skies. 

Then,  we  should  make  the  most  of  the  powers 
and  the  opportunities  which  we  possess.  And 
to  do  this  we  should  begin  the  right  use  of  them 
in  early  life.  We  should  make  our  habits  con- 
tribute to  our  character:  we  should  grow  up 
into  the  stature  of  true  men  in  Christ.  Too 
many  form  wrong  habits  to  start  with,  thinking 
that  i^erhaps  the  future  may  give  them  a  chance 
for  reformation.      But  why  have  reformation? 
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Why  not  have  correct  formation,  and  so  mature 
in  goodness  as  children  of  God?  What  object 
can  there  be  in  building  up  a  structure  that 
must  be  ijulled  down?  Why  not  lay  the  blocks 
of  habit  and  of  character  on  a  sure  and  strong 
foundation  from  the  first? 

Walter  Landor  has  written:  ''There  is  no 
funeral  so  sad  to  follow  as  the  funeral  of  our 
own  youth,  which  we  have  pampered  with  fond 
desires,  ambitious  hopes,  and  all  the  bright 
berries  which  hang  in  poisonous  clusters  over 
the  path  of  life."  Let  us  beware  of  making  our 
youth  such  that  it  will  need  a  funeral.  Let  no 
one  become  the  mourner  for  himself.  Let  our 
young  life  be  so  true  that  it  will  live  on,  true 
and  bright  and  heavenly  always,  that  it  will  run 
into  the  life  eternal,  as  one  glorious  life,  in- 
formed from  the  beginning  with  God!  But  if 
the  past  has  been  wasted,  if  only  occasion  for 
regret  has  been  brought  out  of  the  priceless 
youth'time,  let  the  obsequies  be  brief  and  let 
the  new  life  begin  at  once,  so  making  the  most 
now  of  the  powers  and  ox^portunities  which 
remain.  Do  not  wait  for  the  morning  of  some 
expected  new  year:  but  make  to-day  a  real  new- 
years  day,  memorable  in  i^ersonal  biography, 
sacred  by  its  tears  of  penitence  and  its  vows  of 
obedience. 

And,  more  than  all,  the  true  ideal  is,  life  in 
Christ.     He  has  come  here  and  lived  in  our  life 
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that  we  may  live  in  His  life.  He  is  in  us  that 
we  may  be  in  Him.  It  is  His  life  that  we  want 
to  live  out  in  this  sad  world.  He  wants  us  to 
represent  Him  here.  He  has  fj^one  before  us 
that  we  may  walk  in  His  steps.  Christ  became 
like  man  that  man  miii^ht  become  like  God. 
This  is  our  standard;  a  high  standard  truly;  to 
reach  which  will  summon  all  our  x^ower.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  effort.  Nothing  less  can  satisfy. 
Now  that  we  are  summoned  to  this,  we  should 
hear  nothing  below  it.  It  is  God's  call  to  the 
soul.  Life  in  Christ  is  the  j)erfect  ideal.  It 
would  place  this  world,  which  has  such  power- 
ful fascination  for  us,  where  it  belongs.  It 
would  bring  heaven  near  and  make  it  real.  It 
would  give  a  blessed  inspiration  to  our  lives. 
There  can  be  no  disappointment  to  faith  in 
Him  Nothing  is  left  out  if  He  is  kei:)t  in. 
Faith  in  Him  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  We 
can  aim  at  nothing  higher. 

If  we  live  in  Him  we  make  the  most  of  our- 
selves, of  the  powers  which  He  has  given  us  for 
service,  of  the  opportunities  which  are  for  our 
improvement.  And  life  in  Christ  is  not  tempo- 
rary, "I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,"  was  the 
sentiment  of  our  Lord,  Even  as  He  lives  in 
the  glory  of  His  kingdom,  so  shall  we  live  in 
Him,  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
Sun  of  righteousness.  We  can  escaj)e  from  sin, 
but  we  cannot  escape  from  suffering  and  sorrow 
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These  are  the  Father's  discipline  of  us  for  our 
immortality. 

The  time  for  our  repentance  and  renewal  is 
iwic.  We  do  not  know  the  limit  of  opportunity. 
It  is  written  of  Charles  IV  of  France  that, 
smitten  with  the  sense  of  his  great  sins,  and 
bowed  in  repentance,  he  said,  "By  the  help  of 
God,  I  will  now  so  carry  myself  all  my  life  long 
that  I  will  never  offend  Him  more."  That  was 
his  last  word.  When  he  came  to  that  period  he 
fell  and  died. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  death,  ever  lying  in  wait, 
does  not  seize  us  before  that  word  is  spoken, 
before  we  have  made  our  peace  with  a  merciful 
and  forgiving  God. 


III. 
Ibow  to  Xlvc. 

Matthew  Arnold  quotes  from  Plato,  Man's 
study  is  to  discover  the  right  answer  to  the 
question,  how  to  live?  Our  aim  is  very  and 
true  life.  And  Matthew  Arnold  himself  says, 
in  comment  ui)on  this  question,  8ev(n-al  (ele- 
ments or  powers  go  to  build  up  a  complete  hu- 
man life.  There  is  the  x>ower  of  conduct,  the 
power  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  the  power  of 
beauty,  the  power  of  social  life  and  manners ;  we 
have  instincts,  responding  to  them  all,  requiring 
them  all.  Neither  Plato  nor  Matthew  Arnold 
grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  question  or 
gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it.  There  is  more 
in  it  than  their  philosoiohy  ever  dreamed  of. 

The  right  answer  to  the  question,  how  io  live, 
lies  deeper  than  those  superficial  elements 
which  the  one  iDhilosoiiher  gives  as  an  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  other.  The  right  answer  must 
take  account  of  something  more  than  the  pow- 
er of  conduct,  of  knowledge,  of  beauty,  of  social 
life  and  manners.  The  right  answer  cannot  be 
given  by  mere  intellectuality.  The  x)liilosophy 
of  life  includes  spiritual  forces,  relati(ms  to  in- 
visible but  real  existences,  attitude  harmonious 
with  divine  requirements  ujjon  us,  and  fitness 
for  life  of  which  this  current  worldly  life  is  but 
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a  brief  introduction.  We  must  take  account  of 
powers  that  are  unseen  but  that  are  supernal,  of 
mysterious  allies  and  of  mighty  foes.  We  do 
gross  injustice  to  ourselves  when  we  attemiot  to 
bound  our  res^jonsibility  by  the  few  years  that 
are  represented  by  the  existence  of  a  vapor  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanisheth 
away,  by  the  relations  that  we  hold  to  our  fellow 
citizens  or  our  friends  in  these  temporary  resi- 
dences, by  conduct  which  has  respect  only  to 
civic  and  social  duties.  We  are  more  than  that 
would  indicate.  If  that  were  all,  if  life  had  no 
forward  or  always  upward  look,  if  man  were 
only  for  this  world  and  here  were  self^bound 
and  self^controlled,  greatness  and  mysterious- 
ness  and  rapture  would  be  taken  away  from  him, 
brutes  would  be  his  consorts,  and  birds  of  the 
air  his  representatives. 

"Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee:  air,  earth  and  skies; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  naind 
That  will  forget  thee:  thou  hast  great  allies: 
Thy  friends  are  exaltations,  agonies, 
And  love  and  man's  unconquerable  mind." 

We  have  come  out  of  a  past  eternity:  we  are 
hastening  with  uncomputed  speed  into  a  future 
eternity.  We  are  children  of  the  Almighty  Fa- 
ther. We  are  redeemed  by  a  ransom  that  no 
figures  can  numerate  and  no  mortal  mind  can 
compute.  ' 

Yet  too  many,  in  Christian  lands  and  homes 
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with  Bibles  in  their  libraries,  with  the  evangel 
of  the  New  Testament  sounding  abroad  amongst 
them,  with  the  opportunities  of  light  and  knowl- 
edge which  a  Christian  civilization  gives,  with 
the  influences  which  come  from  the  (gospel  and 
from  the  transcendent  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
act  as  though  their  obligations  were  met  if  they 
are  loyal  to  their  government  and  their  party 
and  their  friends  and  if  they  improve  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  have  to  cultivate  their 
minds  and  manners  for  worldly  society  alone. 
Too  many,  i)ractically,  shut  God  out,  prohibit 
the  influence  of  revelation,  satisfy  themselves 
with  what  this  world  offers  them,  and  make  no 
preparation,  absolutely  no  fit  j^reparation,  for 
the  life  that  is  to  last  eternally. 

The  question,  how  to  live,  is  a  question  for 
this  life.  How  shall  we  live  here  and  now? 
But  the  answer  to  it  must  have  relation  to  all 
that  this  life  involves.  It  involves  life  now  and 
life  hereafter  and  forever.  The  gift  of  LIFE 
to  a  moral  and  accountable  being  is  a  gift  for 
eternity.  It  is  a  gift  of  immortality.  Nothing 
is  extinguished.  The  naturalist  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  annihilation  of  substance.  Matter 
is  subject  to  change,  to  great  and  wonderful 
change.  Floods,  fires,  the  processes  of  assimila- 
tion and  digestion,  growth  and  decay,  transfer- 
rence  of  particles,  necessitate  organic  changes, 
but  through  them  all  the  substance  survives,  in 
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new  forms  indeed,  hut  in  undissolved  existence. 
So  life,  soul-life,  survives  all  chanices.  It  is  not 
subject  to  dissolution.  It  begins  in  the  imma- 
turity of  infancy;  it  continues  in  the  growth  of 
childhood  and  the  development  of  youth  and 
manhood:  it  lasts  through  age  and  through 
death  as  well.  Death  ends  one  thing:  it  ends 
the  opportunity  of  this  world.  But  it  does  not 
end  the  life  of  the  soul.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  the  immortal  endowment  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  given  to  the  spirit  made  in  His  ovvii  like- 
ness. We  must  therefore  make  our  answer  to 
the  question,  how  to  live,  conform  to  the  fact 
that  our  life,  the  life  of  every  one  of  us,  is  an 
immortal  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  our  life 
in  this  world  that  is  important.  We  are  not  to 
blur  this  present  existence  because  it  is  not  all, 
nor  because  it  will  soon  be  over.  We  are  to 
make  much  of  ourselves  now,  in  the  conditions 
in  which  we  are  here  placed. 

We  are  to  recognize  our  bodily  powers  and  to 
bring  them  into  subjection.  They  are  of  di- 
vine creation  and  they  are  made  for  this  worlds 
life,  that  man  may  be  master  on  the  globe  which 
he  inherits  and  inhabits.  They  are  the  mater- 
ial ministers  of  the  regnant  soul.  And  there  is 
no  more  pitiful  sight  than  a  human  soul  con- 
trolled, enslaved,  dragged  down,  perverted,  made 
brutish  or  fiendish,  by  bodily  powers,  by  in- 
dulged   appetites    and    inflamed    passions,    by 
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drunkenness  or  by  lust.  Such  a  man  is  unman- 
ned. He  is  no  longer  himself.  He  has  viola- 
ted the  first  princii^les  of  true  life.  The  strong 
vitalities  of  his  nature  which  were  an  endow- 
ment for  his  good  and  his  service,  have  become 
his  tyrants  and  destroyers. 

True  life  lies  in  the  subjection  of  the  i^hysical 
to  the  spiritual.  Every  man  should  make  his 
bodily  x^owers  the  servants  of  his  soul.  That 
which  is  greatest  in  him  should  subordinate  and 
control  that  which  is  least.  The  body  should  be 
put  to  service  and  kept  at  it,  as  a  soldier  is  kept 
under  discipline,  is  armed  and  equipijed  and 
trained  for  duty. 

So  also  in  the  mental  realm  true  life  finds  its 
issue  in  self-poise  and  personal  control.  There 
be  those  who  are  ever  getting  run  away  with. 
They  are  (piick,  irritable,  passionate.  Their 
enemies  know  their  weak  point  and  s^jur  them 
to  defeat.  But  the  mind  has  ijowers  that  are 
given  for  sux^remacy  and  self  control,  cool  rea- 
soning, disj^assionate  judgment,  wise  decision. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  folly  and  madness  and 
the  many  crimes  that  darken  our  daily  history. 
The  conflicts  of  men  with  men,  the  violence  that 
runs  into  personal  attack  and  iiito  murder,  are 
the  acts  of  men  who  permit  the  lower  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  to  dominate  them.  These  lower 
faculties  are  made  for  service  and  not  for  su- 
premacy.     If  they  get  control,  it  is  as  though 
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slaves  should  get  possession  of  a  palace  and 
make  menials  of  its  i)rincely  occui)ants.  Our 
foes  are  of  our  own  household.  Those  against 
whom  we  need  most  to  guard  are  within  us. 
The  fiercest  temptations  are  not  those  on  the 
street,  but  those  in  the  soul;  not  those  that 
others  beguile  us  with,  but  those  by  which  we 
are  selfnleceived. 

Nobleness  of  character  and  of  life  is  the  re- 
sult of  well  balanced  mental  attributes.  He 
who  is  his  own  master,  who  fulfills  his  personal 
duty  moves  on  through  life  in  serenity,  undis- 
turbed by  the  turbulence  of  the  multitude,  tran- 
quil in  sunshine  and  in  storm  alike,  pitiful  of 
those  who  know  no  better  than  to  destroy  them- 
selves. For  destruction  is  self =destructi on.  Sin- 
ners are  suicides.  The  wounds  and  death  of 
the  soul  are  self-inflicted. 

How  to  live  in  this  world  and  for  what  be- 
longs to  us  here,  is  an  important  question.  We 
want  worldly  success.  We  want  to  make  the 
most  of  ourselves  for  the  present  life.  The  max- 
ims of  wisdom  apply  to  daily  occupation  and  to 
the  imx:)rovement  of  time,  opportunity,  personal 
IDower.  Canon  Farrar  said  to  the  boys  at  Mi  11= 
Hill  School:  "The  whole  of  life  might  be  re- 
duced to  the  simple  rule  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  Half  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  men 
arise  from  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  one 
and  two  make  four  and  that  two  and  two  make 
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five."  The  young-  make  these  mistakes  in  sim- 
l^le  addition.  They  add  things  together,  sup- 
posing, or  hoping,  that  they  will  equal  the  re- 
quired amount.  True  manliness  is  not  reached 
if  laziness  or  dishonesty  or  spendthriftness  or 
vulgarity  or  the  drink  habit  or  licentiousness 
enter  into  the  sum  of  personal  qualities.  I  have 
read  it  as  a  remark  of  Gen.  Wolesley,  that  he 
could  not  remember  any  man  who  had  begun 
life  by  making  it  a  habit  to  live  well  within  his 
income  who  had  not  succeeded.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  spend  more  than  his  income,  to  suppose 
that  two  and  two  make  five. 

The  men  who  have  begun  with  nothing  and 
have  amassed  great  fortunes  have  made  their 
money  by  saving  it.  He  who  spends  all  that  he 
gets  can  have  no  accumulation.  The  accumula- 
tion of  the  continental  shores  comes  from  the 
drift  of  sandy  particles  which  the  daily  tides 
heave  upon  the  growing  mass.  The  forest 
growths  which  cover  hillsides  and  mountain  up- 
lift with  battalions  of  stately  verdure  are  the 
slowly  accumulated  growth  of  season  after  sea- 
son, with  the  daily  benediction  of  sunshine  and 
shower.  Material  prosperity  is  the  product  of 
slow,  steady,  sure  achievement  and  aggregation. 

But  the  question,  how  to  live,  holds  profound- 
er  meanings.  It  runs,  in  deep  significance,  be- 
low these  earthly  possessions  and  emoluments. 
Important  as  it  may  be,  that  we  should  make 
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the  most  of  ourselves  and  of  our  opportunities 
for  this  visible  sphere,  that  we  should  now 
amount  to  something,  that  we  should  scorn  to  be 
drones  and  laggards,  that  we  should  aim  at  the 
high  places  where  there  is  said  to  be  always 
room,  we  are  not,  by  any  means,  to  feel  that  sat- 
isfaction should  be  bounded  by  any  worldly  pos- 
sessions, material  or  mental.  We  are  not  to 
lose  our  lives  by  lc»sing  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  them.  It  were  a  sad  issue  to  come  to 
the  end  with  only  ^/ealth  or  human  learning  and 
worldly  place. 

There  is  a  highei  life;  and  we  are  made  for  it. 
There  is  a  sublime  purpose;  and  it  is  for  us  to 
resolve  upon  it.  There  is  a  worthy  end  to  be 
gained;  and  it  is  ours  to  achieve  it.  We  are  hu- 
man: but  we  are  immortal.  We  are  for  this 
world:  but  we  are  for  another  world  as  well 
The  legend  for  our  lives  should  be,  Always  up- 
ward. The  device  on  our  banner  should  be, 
Excelsior. 

A  truly  earnest  man,  who  has  lately  finished 
a  noble  life  in  our  land,  has  said,  "I  have  felt 
recently,  more  than  ever  before,  that  there  is  no 
real  pleasure,  no  valuable  nor  desirable  good 
here,  outside  of  faith  in  Christ.  I  know  that 
everything  noblest,  highest  and  best,  is  found 
only  in  the  Christian  life,  hard  as  it  may  seem 
to  be.  And  it  is  all  mockery  and  ingratitude  to 
talk  of  giving  up  all  for  Christ.     Who  has  done 
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it,  and  felt  that  he  had  not  gained?  Is  it  a  sac- 
rifice to  give  iij)  the  fleeting  and  grosser  joleas- 
ures  of  this  life,  and  to  find  Christ  for  a  friend 
and  to  become  heirs  of  heaven?  to  have  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  mind  take  hold  of  the  pure,  the 
holy  and  the  good;  and  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments which  belong  to  the  spiritual  and  the 
heavenly,  the  only  beautiful  and  the  only  true  ?  " 
This  he  said  when  he  was  a  young  man,  full  of 
bold  ambitions  and  worthy  purposes,  looking 
out  into  our  intense  American  life  with  its  en- 
ticing prizes.  As  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his 
victorious  course,  he  said,  "We  must  sail  by  the 
stars.  We  do  most  for  Plymouth  Rock  when  we 
turn  our  backs  on  it  and  carry  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord  everywhere  to  the  front.  When  we 
look  at  the  stars  we  bring  the  skies  near  to  us. 
I  know  not  the  way  I  am  going,  yet  well  do  I 
know  the  guide,  and  I  know  the  end.  Take  the 
high,  bright  side,  trust  God  fully,  follow  Him 
wholly,  and  rest  your  life  in  His  glorious  light." 
And  his  last  exulting  words  were,  "Through  the 
gates  into  the  city." 

He  lived  for  this  world:  but  he  lived  for 
another  world.  Honors  came  to  him  in  our 
earthy  cities:  but  the  suijreme  glory  crowned 
him  in  that  city  through  whose  brilliant  gates 
he  got  his  welcome.  His  course  was  "always 
upward." 
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We  must  see  life  in  that  light.  The  examples 
of  the  beloved  who  have  gone  before  us  are  our 
tender  instructors.  They  have  walked  on  the 
way  of  Christian  faith  and  service  that  we  might 
see  their  footstei^s  and  might  be  won  to  follow 
them  as  they  followed  Christ.  When  the  cj^ues- 
tion  of  the  old  philosopher  is  put  to  our  hearts 
and  consciences,  how  to  live,  we  must  see  the 
new  answer  in  the  lives  that  have  put  Christ 
first,  and  that  have  subordinated  all  things,  time 
and  ability  and  learning  and  business  and  suc- 
cess and  property  and  influence  and  fame  to 
Him. 

For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  was  the  intelligent 
statement  of  a  strong  man  who  knew  what  this 
world  was  worth  and  who  had  heard  and  heeded 
the  summons  from  the  heavenly  world.  These, 
the  honored  and  the  beloved,  who  have  gone  in  the 
right  way  and  who  have  entered  into  their  re- 
ward, are  those  whose  voices  thrill  on  our  hear- 
ing and  whose  light  illumines  our  lives. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  warned  by  the 
mournful  confessions  of  those  whom  we  have 
known,  and  of  those  whom  the  world  well 
knows,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  great 
Grotius,  are  forced  to  say:  ''Alas!  I  have  lost  my 
life  in  laboriously  doing  nothing!"  To  day,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the   world   can   give,    friends, 
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position,  vast  wealth,  the  culture  of  travel  and 
the  experience  of  affairs,  a  man  who  has  accom- 
plished great  things  for  himself  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nation,  chides  himself,  in  the 
bitterness  of  a  regret  that  he  cannot  smother, 
for  what  he  now  deems  to  be  the  misuse  of  life. 
He  says,  if  he  could  only  live  his  life  over  again 
he  would  live  very  differently.  The  illusions  of 
the  years  past  are  put  to  flight.  Now  he  looks 
at  things  in  the  sober  light  of  calm  retrospect. 
The  glamour  of  the  world  is  gone.  He  is  pro- 
nouncing sane  judgment  upon  himself!  To 
him  the  stars  have  been  obscured. 

Not  to  any  of  us  who  write  or  read  may  there 
come  the  arraignment  before  tlie  bar  of  our  own 
consciences  which  shall  end  in  the  self  ^sentence 
against  ourselves,  the  sentence  which  shall  be 
axjproved  and  confirmed  at  the  tribunal  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal! 

Moreover,  on  this  world  are  the  blessed  foot- 
l^rints  of  One  who  left  us  a  perfect  example 
tliat  we  might  be  imitators  of  Him.  Christ 
came  into  our  human  life  to  teach  us  how  to 
live.  His  true  life  gives  full  and  unmistakable 
and  illuminated  answer  to  the  question  before  us. 
If  we  follow  Him,  if  in  our  homes,  in  our 
business,  in  our  social  enjoyments,  in  our  sweet 
friendships,  in  all  our  private  and  public  life, 
we  have  His  spirit  and  show  His  magnanimity 
and  illustrate  His  principles,  and  shed  on  others 
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the  benedictions  which  correspond  to  those 
which  were  bestowed  by  Him,  we  shall,  as  He 
did,  bring  the  heavenly  life  into  these  human 
conditions  and  restore  within  our  sjjheres  the 
paradise  that  was  lost.  As  a  child,  as  a  man,  as 
a  friend,  as  a  citizen,  He  walks  before  us,  as  He 
went  before  His  disciples  on  His  final  journey 
to  fated  Jerusalem.  The  dignity  and  glory  of 
His  mien  and  manner  awed  them  and  they  were 
afraid,  until  in  the  tenderness  of  His  love  He 
spake  to  them  and  took  them  into  His  counsels. 
Blessed  shall  we  be,  if  to  us  shall  be  given  the 
privilege  of  walking  with  Him  in  holy  duty  and 
joyous  service,  and  of  illuming  our  way  by  a 
life  that  shall  harmonize  with  His!  And,  then, 
let  us  remember  that  they  who  so  walk  with 
Him  here  and  so  live  out  his  life  in  this  world, 
shall  walk  with  Him  in  the  world  of  which  He 
is  the  light;  shall  serve  Him  day  and  night  in 
His  temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
shall  spread  His  tabernacle  over  them,  as  the 
Revelation  saith.  In  that  life  may  we  live,  now 
and  f orevermore ! 


IV. 

Bim  In  Xltc» 

Paul  stood  at  the  end  of  a  great  life.  He 
had  made  no  mistake  in  the  aim  of  his  life. 
His  name  and  his  fame  were  prized  by  right- 
thinking  men  and  the  ages  have  cherished 
them  and  given  them  wider  renown  and  history 
has  embalmed  them  in  its  purest  amber.  He 
had  left  a  luminous  track  where  he  had  j^assed 
on  land  or  sea.  The  Archipelago,  associated 
with  names  of  distinction,  had  borne  on  its 
historic  floods  no  other  one  so  great  and  good 
as  he.  The  Areopagus,  where  some  of  the 
greatest  orators  had  fulmined  their  imperishable 
words,  had  listened  to  no  other  language  so 
important  as  his.  As  the  sober,  but  lighted, 
evening  closed  around  him,  he  had  nothing  to 
take  back,  nothing  that  he  wished  undone.  He 
had  fought  the  good  fight  and  the  victory  was 
his.  He  had  finished  the  course  and  the 
immortal  garlands  awaited  him.  He  had  kei:)t 
the  faith  and  its  crown  of  life  was  certainly  his 
own! 

That  which  he  WTote  in  dying  words,  which 
are  ever-living  words,  in  his  last  letter,  we  may 
read  as  though  written  to  us.  The  grandest 
legacy  is  such  a  life.  The  testament  of  sacri- 
fice and  service  in  such  a  cause  is  the  choicest 
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will  that  one  can  leave  behind  him.  The  ex- 
ami)le  of  a  man  filled  with  such  divine  spirit  is 
the  greatest  treasure  of  humanity. 

In  it  we  have  suggested  to  us  in  concrete 
form,  in  personal  instance, 

The  True  Aim  in  Life. 

What  biography  are  we  writing  into  the  current 
record  of  the  world?  What  ambition  is  it  that 
stirs  our  sentiments,  intensifies  our  thoughts 
and  moves  the  regal  power  of  our  free  will? 
When  the  end  comes,  what  inscription  will 
condense  the  outcome  of  our  history?  Are  we 
making  no  blunder  of  opportunity,  no  waste  of 
si3lendid  x^owers,  no  hazard  of  infinite  posses- 
sions, no  loss  of  regal  prerogative  ? 

When  our  life  gives  out,  and  men,  stopping 
sadly  by  our  door,  say,  "  He  whom  we  knew  so 
well,  is  dead,"  what  will  be  the  unalterable  ver- 
dict that  has  been  recorded  as  with  a  pen  of 
iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond?  Well  is  it  to 
think  of  all  this  now.  Well  would  it  have  been 
for  many  to  have  thought  of  it  all  long  ago. 
For  the  issue  is  drawing  relentlessly  nearer. 
We  must  quit  this  probationary  scene.  We 
must  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  decision.  We 
must  meet  the  unerring  record  of  our  lives  and 
plead  for  ourselves  before  One  whom  we  cannot 
deceive  and  whose  award  is  without  appeal. 

One  element,  and  an  important  one,  in  our 
aim  in  life  is  the  making  the  most  of  OURSELVES. 
3 
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In  the  different  letters  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  great  leader,  who  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  foremost  example,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  he  frequently  uses  the  expression,  I  Paul, 
I  Paul  myself,  of  me  Paul,  as  though  the  i^rom- 
inence  which  he  so  gives  to  the  e(jo  were  an  index 
of  the  profound  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
which  possessed  him.  He  recognized  his  own 
j)ersonality.  He  took  the  measure  of  himself  as 
an  individual  having  being  and  accountability 
on  this  theater  of  human  life.  He  felt  that  he 
was  an  immortal  agent,  holding  relations  in  this 
visible  siDhere  to  unseen  powers  and  existences, 
and  that  not  only  did  his  character  here  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  made  use  of  him- 
self, but  that  character  and  allotment  also  for 
the  eternal  ages  hung  on  the  choices  and  con- 
duct of  the  present.  So  he  made  much  of  him- 
self: not  in  any  way  of  selfishness,  not  in  any 
way  of  rej^ugnant  egotism,  not  with  the  miser- 
able self=conceit  of  a  weak  man;  but  with  the 
laudable  and  noble  and  ambitious  ai)preciation 
of  what  God  made  him  for.  I  Paul,  he  wrote  to 
the  Corinthians,  I  Paul,  he  wrote  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  I  Paul,  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians 
Paul,  in  majestic  individuality,  stood  forth  in 
his  writings  and  in  his  works,  as  the  statue 
crowns  the  column.  He  put  himself,  somewhat 
where  God  put  him.  He  brought  the  divine 
lenses  to  bear  upon  himself;  and  he  got  God's 
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view  of  Paul.  This  made  a  man  of  him.  This 
gave  him  that  commanding  figure  that  he  has  in 
history.  This  made  the  brief  name  of  Paul  a 
name  which  the  rolling  ages  are  pronouncing. 
The  philosox:)hers  tell  us  that  no  sound  ceases; 
once  started,  it  goes  forth  into  the  undulations  of 
space  and  waves  abroad  on  the  pathway  of 
stars  and  weaves  itself  into  the  mystic  orbits  of 
suns  and  constellations,  and  pours  on  into  the 
shoreless  void  of  the  universe.  And  this  name 
of  a  true  man  will  never  become  unknown. 
Two  thousand  years  have  added  to  its  glory. 
It  sounds  its  way  and  its  suggestive  meaning 
and  its  summoning  call  along  the  historic  path- 
way of  a  race,  growing  in  volume  and  intensity 
as  the  conquering  kingdom  to  which  he  gave 
his  life  widens,  and  it  will  go  on  into  the 
thought  and  records  and  service  of  the  world  so 
long  as  noble  purj^ose  and  self-sacrifice  are 
admired  and  crowned  among  men. 

But  Paul  was  no  more  to  himself  than  you 
and  I  are  to  ourselves.  When  we  see  the  low 
estimate  that  many  men  and  women  put  upon 
themselves,  to  what  a  low  and  mean  rank  they 
consign  their  persons,  and  what  a  shiftless  and 
miserable  aim  in  life  they  have,  and  contrast  it 
with  that  which  characterized  such  a  man  as  Paul, 
we  must  feel  ashamed  of  them  and  wish  that 
a  mystic  finger  might  touch  their  better  sensi- 
bilities;   that  some  gracious  hand  might  reach 
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the  sensitive  chords  of  their  life  and  waken  a 
music  that  would  have  in  it  some  tones  of 
immortality. 

There  are  scientists  who  tell  us  that  the  human 
family  has  ascended  from  the  simia;  and  there 
are  those  who  seem  to  confirm  that  theory,  who 
show  out  ancestrial  traits  of  that  sort,  who  have 
no  higher  aim  in  life  than  their  supposed  pro- 
genitors. Their  life  is  low  down  and  animal. 
They  have  no  spiritual  emotions,  no  divine 
aspirations,  no  sense  of  anything  beyond  the 
round  of  worldly  living. 

Just  above  them  are  others  who  know  more 
and  who  appreciate  better  things,  who  have 
manliness  and  womanliness,  but  who  still  have 
no  aim  beyond  the  things  that  are  seen  and  tem- 
poral. Coming  up  there  are  others  who  seem  to 
catch  the  idea  of  their  childhood  in  God  and  of 
their  relations  to  a  higher  life,  and  that  they 
are  here  under  mortal  conditions  to  prepare,  if 
they  will,  for  those  that  are  super=mortal.  Yet 
even  the  vast  majority  of  these  live  far  below  the 
theory  that  they  accei)t.  They  do  not  fulfill 
acknowledged  duty:  do  not  stand  in  the  right 
relation  to  God:  are  not  making  of  themselves 
what  they  know  they  ought  to  make  of  them- 
selves. They  are  not  religious:  they  are  worldly. 
Their  dearest  associations  are  worldly.  Their 
real  happiness  is  worldly.  They  have  not  one 
hope  that  reaches  beyond  time.     As  an  apostle 
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puts  it,  they  judge  themselves  unworthy  of  eter- 
nal life.  They  put  degradation  upon  them- 
selves. They  cut  themselves  off  from  their  true 
inheritance.  They  live  in  such  a  way  that 
when  they  die  nothing  is  to  be  said  of  them. 
Silence  covers  them  with  a  mantle  of  charity. 

Advancing  still  higher,  perhaps,  there  are 
those  who  make  profession  of  religious  charac- 
ter, who  certainly  have  very  little  that  allies 
them  to  a  man  like  Paul.  When  they  are  al- 
ready being  offered  and  the  time  of  their  depart- 
ure is  come,  they  will  hardly  have  the  face  to 
say,  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finish- 
ed the  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  They  might 
have  been  i^rayerful,  faithful,  benevolent,  con- 
sistent. They  might  have  developed  into  strong, 
active,  useful.  Christians.  They  might  have 
made  their  influence  so  pervasive  and  blessed 
that  men  would  have  said  on  losing  them.  How 
great  the  loss!  How  sad  their  dej^arture!  Who 
can  fill  the  vacancy!  Where  shall  we  look, 
whom  can  we  trust  now !  I  have  thrown  a  stone 
upon  a  lake,  and  it  made  a  vast  opening  in  the 
water  and  the  waves  boiled  around  the  spot  and 
spread  themselves  out  in  widening  circles  till 
they  spent  themselves  in  low  murmers  on  the 
shore.  Again  I  have  sent  a  stone  into  that  lake, 
and  it  cut  an  opening,  like  a  knife,  and  went 
down  without  a  ripple  on  the  wave.  And  so  it 
is  with  men :  some  go  down  and  vast  place  is  left 
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and  the  sorrow  for  their  going  widens  out  till  it 
belts  the  globe:  others  go  down  and  no  one  can 
see  the  place  where  they  disappeared,  it  makes 
no  difference  with  the  world. 

Now  the  aim  in  life  should  be  to  make  fJie 
most  of  owrsclccs,  to  grow  into  the  fullness  of 
that  image  in  which  we  were  made,  not  of  the 
simia,  but  of  God,  to  be  godlike  men  and  wom- 
en and  children,  to  make  our  whole  earthly 
course  always  upward. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  life  also,  to  make  the 
most  of  others.  Everyone  has  his  hand  on  the 
sj)rings  of  other  lives.  As  when  an  organ  is 
played,  the  lute  that  is  near  will  have  its  strings 
set  in  motion  and  will  emit  a  sound,  so  the 
words  and  acts  of  men  have  response  in  the  ac- 
tions and  utterence  of  other  men.  Others  will 
be  what  we  make  them  to  be.  Influence  lives 
on,  subtle,  invisible,  mystic,  energizing  in  other 
lives,  waxing  with  ever-widening  power  as  the 
years  multii)ly  and  the  souls  succeed  each  other. 
The  spoken  word  is  seed  sown  in  fruitful  mortal 
soil,  and  the  harvests  are  reaped  in  all  coming 
time,  they  go  into  eternal  garners.  Example 
works  like  the  unseen  forces  of  nature,  in  si- 
lence, but  with  irresistible  energy  and  with  cease- 
less effect.  We  cannot  estimate  the  mysterious 
operation  of  those  simple  yet  complex  forces 
which  are  confined  within  no  territorial  lines 
and  are  explained  by  no  philosophy.     We  may 
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not  be  professional  teachers;  but  we  are  neces- 
sarily giving  instruction.  We  may  not  have 
around  us  a  certain  group  of  scholars  on  Sun- 
day or  on  week=days;  but  there  are  those  who 
are  going  to  school  to  us  on  all  days.  It  is  sim- 
ply astonishing  what  one  life  will  do  for  another. 
Personal  influence  is  a  leading  factor  in  all  mor- 
al effort.  A  young  man  made  a  jest  of  a  verse 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  presence  of  a  young 
lady.  She  could  not  say  anything:  but  her 
pained  look,  her  sensitive  blush,  her  indignant 
gesture,  rebuked  him  more  than  words  could 
have  done,  and  he  begged  her  pardon.  A  boy 
went  out  from  his  home  and  became  accursed,  a 
vagabond  and  a  debauchee.  His  mother  died 
of  grief,  but  lived  in  his  memory.  "I  could 
never  throw  off  her  influence,"  he  said.  It  i^ur- 
sued  him  like  an  avenger.  Among  his  wild 
companions  it  sprung  upon  him.  In  his  deep- 
est revels  it  crowded  him.  When  he  got  near 
the  door  of  hell  it  drew  him  back.  The  prodi- 
gal was  saved.  A  sailor,  telling  of  his  conver- 
sion, said  it  was  caused  under  God  by  the  story 
of  a  little  girl  praying  for  her  impenitent  father. 
From  that  time  each  little  child  was  to  him  as 
an  angel  of  God. 

Influence  goes  out  where  words  cannot  go, 
where  power  cannot  reach.  It  is  unobserved, 
as  the  mighty  engineries  that  move  the  planets 
and  hold  the  systems  of  worlds  in  harmony  are 
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unseen.  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people, 
and  I  care  not  who  shall  make  its  laws,  one  said 
who  had  noted  the  play  and  power  of  human 
forces.  Give  me  the  mothers  of  the  nation,  and 
I  will  hold  control  of  the  nation,  said  one  of  the 
world's  supreme  conquerors.  '' Les  races  se 
femmisseni,''^  said  one  of  the  greatest  natural- 
ists. 

;  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  tear  of  my 
mother  will  w^ash  aw^ay  all  these  severe  reproach- 
es, was  what  Alexander  said  when  the  former 
had  written  a  bitter  letter  against  Olympias. 
One  tear  of  a  tender  mother,  one  look  of  a  lover, 
one  word  of  a  friend,  one  touch  of  sympathy 
from  an  honored  man,  one  act  of  real  kindness 
in  an  hour  of  discouragement,  one  appeal  of  dis- 
interested affection,  one  grasp  of  true  brother- 
hood, these  are  the  potent  forces  that  rule  man- 
kind. The  man  who  walks  your  streets  with 
large  affection,  who  has  a  warm  grasp  for  his 
fellows,  who  notes  the  sorrows  and  the  burdens 
that  others  bear,  whose  presence  is  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who  stays  on 
his  broad  shoulders  the  interests  of  the  church 
and  of  society,  that  man  is  the  minister  of  the 
place  though  no  hands  of  ordination  have  been 
laid  upon  his  head,  is  the  physician,  th(3Ugh  he 
holds  no  diploma  from  his  college,  is  the  attor- 
ney though  he  has  taken  no  oath  before  the 
court,  is  the  partner  though  there  has  been  no 
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written  agreement ;  and  the  sorrows  and  the  ben- 
edictions and  the  soul  farewells  of  a  multitude 
will  go  down  to  his  grave  with  him.  *'Not  only 
to  me,"  was  the  keynote  of  Paul's  great  life. 
He  lived  in  a  broad  fellowship  with  men.  His 
kindred,  for  whom  he  could  suffer,  for  whom  he 
could  be  accursed  even,  were  men  widely  scat- 
tered, citizens  of  many  cities.  Put  honor  on 
others,  and  you  ennoble  your  own  life.  Live 
and  serve  for  them,  and  you  crown  yourself. 

The  aim  in  life  should  be  preeminently,  to 
make  the  most  of  Christ;  nay,  to  make  all  of 
Christ.  We  cannot  study  the  life  of  the  greatest 
apostle  without  concluding  that  to  him  Christ 
was  all.  If  he  made  much  of  Paul,  it  was  that 
Paul  might  be  the  greater  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  If  he  made  much  of  others  it  was  that 
they  might  add  to  the  glory  of  his  Master.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  character,  but  the  whole 
strength  of  his  character  was  devoted  to 
Christ.  The  life  that  he  lived  in  the  flesh  was 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  splendid 
career  of  twenty  years  courageous  service  was 
all  intensified  by  one  thought,  one  consuming 
purpose,  the  reign  of  Christ  in  human  hearts. 
Lender  the  First  Empire,  on  palaces  and  col- 
umns and  triumphal  arches  and  walls  of  church- 
es, and  in  senate  chambers  stood  forth  in  gold 
and  elaborate  disi)lay  the  letter  N.  It  was  the 
symbol   of   a   sovereignty  that  made  Paris  the 
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center  of  the  world.  It  indicated  a  sword  at 
whose  point  lay  the  oldest  crowns.  It  stood 
for  a  mind  that  demanded  the  highest  imperial- 
ism. 

Open  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  there  is  One 
Name  that  stands  forth  and  illumines  every 
page,  the  solvent  of  every  fact,  the  sovereign  of 
every  act,  the  one  i:)rofound,  living  princij)le  of 
his  whole  life,  the  name  of  Christ.  It  should 
be  dominant  of  all  lives.  It  should  rule  in  us 
as  fully  and  regally  as  in  St.  Paul.  If  it  does 
not,  our  life  is  a  solecism  and  a  failure:  life  has 
lost  its  aim  and  we  had  better  never  have  lived 
at  all! 

If  we  shut  Christ  out,  we  doom  ourselves.  If 
we  do  not  make  everything  of  Him,  we  make 
nothing  of  ourselves.  One  thing  oidy  is  the 
first  thing  for  every  soul,  to  be  in  Christ  and 
with  Christ.  That  gives  consecration  to  the 
aim  in  life. 

When  Xavier  was  about  to  leave  Rome  for  his 
foreign  missionary  conquest,  it  is  said  that  his 
soul  was  filled  with  the  visions  of  the  perils  he 
was  to  encounter,  continents  and  seas  he  was  to 
cross,  hunger  and  thirst  and  death  that  menaced 
him.  But  he  courted  them  all,  and  still  yearned 
for  wider  fields  and  larger  dangers  and  the  glory 
of  higher  triumi^hs:  so  that  in  his  dreams  at 
night  he  cried,  "More,  yet  more,  O  my  God." 
So  let  us  humbly  cry,  yearning  for  a  better  life, 
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struggling  for  an  aim  that  shall  be  always  up- 
ward, breaking  from  the  bonds  of  sin,  coming 
nearer  to  Christ  and  nearer  to  heaven,  More, 
yet  more,  O  our  God! 


V. 

Significance  of  tbis  Xlfe. 


Much  thought  has  been  turned  of  late  to  the 
mysterious  verities  of  the  future  life.  Discussion 
has  been  evoked  among  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions on  the  questions  of  destiny,  the  states  of 
souls  hereafter:  some  claiming  that  Judas  reach- 
ed heaveil  before  his  Master;  others  claiming  that 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  annihilated,  if  any 
one  knows  what  that  is;  others  still  advocating  a 
larger  hope,  or  a  restoration  after  unknown  peri- 
ods, perhaps  ages,  of  punishment  or  discii^line; 
some  holding  to  the  conscious,  endless  suffering 
of  the  finally  impenitent;  some  professing  utter 
ignorance  of  anything  beyond  this  life,  and  an- 
swering every  question  with  an  unmeaning  ag.- 
nosticism;  and  the  Papists  putting  their  dead 
pope  into  purgatory  and  praying,  with  lavish 
gifts  of  money,  for  the  speedy  release  of  the 
soul  of  his  Holiness  from  the  pains  of  the  place! 

So  it  is  that  teaching  of  the  future  is  divided 
and  contradictory  and  unsatisfying:  the  sects 
are  not  more  sectarian  for  this  world  than  for 
the  future;  and  opinions  are  not  held  together 
by  subscription  to  the  substance  of  a  common 
creed. 

All  the  time  the  future  worlds  exist  in  their 
impenetrable  mysteriousness.     All  the  time  the 
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generations  of  men  are  moving  in  pauseless  pro- 
cessions into  the  actualities  that  lie  over  the  line 
of  this  life.  All  the  time  souls  dex:)arting  from 
among  us  vanish  into  the  silences  that  remain 
unbroken  and  give  back  no  response  to  our  call. 
All  the  time  the  great  Teacher's  declarations 
stand,  put  into  our  human  speech  and  revealing 
all  that  we  need  to  know,  all  perhaps  that  we 
can  know  yet  of  duty  here  and  of  destiny  there; 
enough  to  show  us  the  incomj)arable  significance 
of  the  i)resent  life;  enough  to  confirm  that  max- 
im of  ancient  wisdom,  "  The  proper  study  of 
a  wise  man  is  not  how  to  die,  but  how  to  live"; 
enough  to  make  us  all  feel  that  here  and  now  we 
have  on  our  busy  hands  problems  that  are  vast,- 
possibly  that  in  the  grasp  of  now  we  hold  the 
solution  of  hereafter. 

It  may  be  well  then,  while  the  contest  about 
the  unknown  waxes,  to  emxjhasize  that  which  is 
clearly  known:  it  may  be  well  to  arrest  the  ten- 
dency to  doubt,  which  divided  discussion  of  the 
future  fosters,  by  planting  ourselves  upon  the 
certainties  which  we  may  possess,  and  if  possible 
to  secure  this,  that  whatever  may  be  the  facts 
on  the  other  side  of  death's  doors  they  shall  be 
only  blessed  facts  in  our  personal  experience  of 
them. 

We  may  lay  it  down,  then,  as  axiomatic  that 
the  whole  truth  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  God. 
The  divergence  of  honest  students  of  Revela- 
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tion  is  no  greater  than  the  divergence  of  stu- 
dents elsewhere.  We  might  suj)pose  that  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  would  be  clear  and  that 
when  the  learned  advocates  come  to  a  plain 
question  of  law  they  would  present  to  the  courts 
the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  interminable  con- 
tests of  the  bar,  let  the  opposing  arguments  and 
authorities  presented  before  the  judges,  convince 
anyone  how  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  are 
oi)inions  in  the  courts  of  justice.  We  might 
supiDose  that  the  diagnosis  of  disease  and  the 
skillful  treatment  of  it  would  lead  to  concur- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  learned  faculty  whose 
studies  and  lives  are  consecrated  to  the  control- 
ling of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Let  the  war- 
ring schools  of  medicine  and  the  victimizing  of 
innocent  i^atients,  refute  all  confidence  in  con- 
cord here.  We  might  suppose  that  the  natural 
sciences,  dealing  so  largely  as  they  do  with  pa- 
tent facts,  would  accord  to  their  students  sub- 
stantial harmony:  but  nowhere  is  the  contest 
fiercer  than  in  the  interpretation  of  the  books 
of  nature,  written  on  tables  of  stone,  monument- 
ed  in  the  permanent  structure  of  the  planet,  il- 
lustrated in  the  harmonious  motions  of  the 
worlds  and  the  continuous  lives  of  witnessing 
beings.  Men  differ  in  everything.  Parties  are 
formed  on  the  most  i:)raetical  matters  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  i)lainest  alfairs. 

It  is  not  strange  then  that  Bevelation  gives 
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different  views  to  different  minds.  We  cannot 
expect  miraculous  concord  among  students  of 
sacred  Scriptures.  The  same  language,  here  as 
elsewhere,  gives  different  meanings  according 
as  men  apx^roach  it  and  are  receptive  of  it. 
Men  cannot  agree  in  regard  to  the  things  that 
are  seen:  much  less  can  we  expect  them  to  agree 
regarding  the  unseen  things.  We  are  not  now 
in  condition  to  fully  understand  the  facts  of  the 
future.  If  stated  in  our  human  sxDeech  and 
under  our  human  conditions,  spiritual  things 
w^ould  be  materialized  to  us  and  eternal  things 
would  be  temporalized.  Our  ideas  now  must  be 
inaccurate  of  experiences  that  are  untried  and 
of  relations  that  are  unlike  any  that  we  have 
known.  Language  that  should  truly  set  before 
us  all  the  truth  would  be  like  a  foreign  tongue. 
We  should  not  know  what  it  meant  to  declare. 
"  How^  small  a  whisper  do  we  hear  of  him! 
But  the  thunder  of  His  power  wdio  can  under- 
stand?" 

That  which  is  revealed  should  be  considered 
rather  as  suggestive  of  what  is  to  be,  than  as  the 
full  announcement  of  it.  The  perfect  an- 
nouncement cannot  be  made.  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be.  Were  the  Bible  read 
and  studied  as  though  aff'ording  hints  of  facts 
to  be,  rathar  than  as  setting  forth  full  statements 
of  them,  as  giving  glimpses  into  the  future 
worlds  rather  than  as  opening  them  wholly  to 
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our  mortal  vision,  it  would  do  for  us  more 
nearly  what  it  was  designed  to  do.  With  all 
that  the  Lord  told  His  disciples  in  the  intimacy 
of  their  walk  together,  where  questions  could 
be  freely  asked  and  answered,  He  taught  them 
that  He  had  many  things  to  say  unto  them 
which  they  could  not  yet  bear. 

But  the  whole  truth  is  clear  to  the  mind  of 
God.  He  understands  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning. Immensity  and  eternity  are  but  the  fit 
conditions  of  His  being.  The  infinite  mind 
comprehends  all  the  facts  of  infinity.  What  we 
are,  what  we  are  to  be,  are  equally  known  to 
God.  We  may  say,  we  know  it  not!  But  He 
that  pondereth  the  heart  considers,  and  He  that 
keepeth  the  soul  doth  know.  The  track  of  our 
human  life  is  altogether  within  His  survey:  and 
the  ends  of  it,  whether  in  blessedness  or  in 
misery,  are  of  His  clear  cognizance.  Those 
conditions  into  which  souls  go,  set  forth  in  the 
vivid  imagery  of  the  Scripture,  are  wholly 
within  the  divine  knowledge.  They  are  certain 
facts:  they  are  mysterious  only  to  us. 

This  great  truth  we  need  ever  to  keep  in  mind. 
It  is  fundamental.  For  it  convinces  us  in  whose 
hands  we  are.  The  settlement  of  all  that  relates 
to  us  will  be  with  God.  We  are  not  drifting 
out  on  a  tide  that  will  bear  us  where  it  chances. 

e  are  sailing  by  chart  and  comi)ass  to  a  certain 
port.     Nothing  is  surer  than  our  future.     This 
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world  is  not  more  a  fact  than  heaven  and  hell 
are  facts.  /The  divisions  and  dispntes  of  men 
affect  only  them.  God  knows.  God  presides. 
He  is  on  the  throne.  Issues  that  are  shrouded 
to  our  thought,  facts  that  are  wrapped  in  im- 
penetrableness  to  us;  mysteries  that  darken  our 
lives  and  veil  with  unabated  gloom  the  future 
into  which  we  know  we  are  to  go,  are  all  per- 
fectly fathomed  by  the  All-knowing.  In  Him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  All  things  are  naked  and 
opened  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.  Every  step  we  take,  every  decision 
we  make,  all  our  life,  our  dying,  the  threshold 
that  we  cross  at  last,  the  unchanging  gloom  and 
the  endless  bliss,  are  all  distinctly  in  the  mind 
of  God.  So  much  we  must  lay  down  as  the 
basis  of  all  our  thought  and  conclusions. 
Because  we  are  uncertain,  we  must  not  think 
God  is.  Because  the  investigations  of  men 
conflict,  we  must  not  impute  inconsistency  to 
God.  We  should  do  well  ever  to  feel  that  we 
are  dealing,  in  the  great  matters  of  our  soul  and 
our  destiny,  both  now  before  death,  and  after 
death,  with  One  to  whom  the  whole  truth  lies 
in  clear  sunshine,  to  whom  the  significance  of 
our  life  is  as  i^lain  as  His  own  being.  God  has 
nothing  to  learn  about  those  things  of  which  we 
inquire. 

The  future,  as  it  will  one  day  be  revealed  to 
us,  is  certainly  built  on  the  facts  of  the  present. 
4 
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The  life  to  come  is  not  so  separated  from  this 
that  the  two  have  no  connection.  Rather  one  is 
the  resultant  of  the  other.  Many  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  and  future  are  indeed 
unlike.  That  condition,  for  instance,  in  which 
we  now  are  as  to  the  earthly  body  with  its 
senses,  and  the  relations  to  the  world  and  to 
other  bodies  into  which  we  are  brought  by  the 
senses,  and  the  avenues  wdiich  are  opened  to 
the  mind  through  the  senses,  is  altogether  end- 
ed when  man  shuffles  off  this  mortal  coil, 
when  the  members  all  fall  into  the  wakeless 
sleep  of  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  condition  in  which 
we  shall  be  as  possessors  of  a  glorious,  powerful, 
spiritual  body,  grand  in  its  structure,  able  to 
live  by  its  own  inherent  vitality,  swift  and 
strong  to  achieve,  mighty  as  angels  are  now 
mighty,  spurning  the  limitations  of  space  and 
time  and  sense,  will  be  only  begun  when  the 
immortal  soul,  si3ringing  from  its  cumbersome 
environments,  shall  step  forth  free  on  the  solid 
pavements  of  the  Celestial  City. 

But  the  real  life,  which  is  back  of  outward 
conditions,  will  be  the  same  life  in  the  future 
that  it  is  in  the  present.  The  life  begun  in  the 
helplessness  of  infancy,  maturing  through  the 
years  that  were  given  to  it  on  earth  and  exjjand- 
ing  in  the  ceaseless  growth  of  immortality,  is  all 
one  life.      The  person  remains  the  same.      The 
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.u:em  is  one,  duLC  from  the  rou^h  environment 
of  the  mine,  fashioned  by  the  tools  of  the  laj^i- 
dary,  flashing  in  dazzling  beauty  in  the  crown  of 
royalty.  Its  conditions  are  widely  different:  the 
light  that  is  in  it  is  the  same.  And  so  man's  life 
is  one  life  on  earth  and  in  the  mysterious  im- 
mortality beyond.  It  is  begun  here:  it  is  con- 
tinued and  developed  there.  The  body  dies, 
but  the  body  is  only  the  encasement  of  the  soul: 
the  soul  lives  on,  united  thereafter  to  a  body 
that  cannot  die. 

Also,  character  survives  throughout  all  con- 
ditions. It  begins  with  the  beginnings  of  life, 
it  strengthens  with  the  progress  of  lite,  death 
has  no  power  on  it,  it  continues  in  eternity  and 
strengthens  and  matures  with  the  progress  of 
the  being  forever.  Character  is  indestructible 
from  vrithout.  No  enemy  can  touch  it.  No  ex- 
ternal revolution  can  overthrow  it.  It  grows 
within  the  impregnable  fortress  of  the  man  him- 
self. Character  is  what  man  is.  Character  is 
what  God  sees  man  to  be.  And  what  a  man  is 
that  he  will  be.  This  is  the  law  of  being.  A 
change  is  exceptional  and  revolutionary  and  oc- 
curs only  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  converted 
through  the  spiritual  force  of  the  being  by 
whom  they  were  created,  by  the  influence  of  the 
regenerating  Sx^irit  of  God.  When  this  is  with- 
drawn and  the  man  is  left  to  himself,  character 
is  indurated  and  becomes  eternal.      Such  as  the 
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agent  was  in  life,  through  life,  such  as  he  en- 
tered on  the  exj)eriences  of  eternity,  such  he  will 
continue  to  be.  Age  will  only  strengthen  the 
qualities  that  make  him  what  he  is. 

There  is  no  suggestion,  either  in  scripture  or 
in  nature  or  in  the  i^hilosoj^hy  of  the  mind,  of  a 
change  of  character  after  this  one  life  of  trial. 
Everything  thenceforward  points  to  confirma- 
tion, to  unchangeableness  of  i^urpose,  to  con- 
tinuous destiny.  Although  salvation  for  the 
race  came  through  the  cross  of  Christ,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  sinners  should  know  the  "historic 
Christ"  that  they  may  be  saved.  For  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  right- 
eousness, is  acceptable  to  Him.  While  there  is 
vast  advantage  to  those  who  know  of  Christ,  yet 
to  all,  in  Christian  or  heathen  lands,  He  is  the 
true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  coming  in- 
to the  world.  Those  who  have  not  the  gospel 
have  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  con- 
sciences bearing  witness  therewith.  Now,  the 
question  of  immortality  is  settled.  Now,  before 
death,  before  judgment,  the  decision  is  made 
which  lasts  forever.  Now,  with  the  x^lain  offer 
of  life  each  agent  chooses  life  or  death.  Now, 
the  character  begins  which  shall  grow  and  in- 
tensify and  shall  necessitate  that  each  one  shall 
be  saved  or  lost. 

Further,  the  divine  recompenses  to  every  man 
are  according  to  his  works.      Throughout  the 
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whole  of  God's  administration  He  is  the  same. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  set  Him  in  our  thought 
at  one  time  on  a  throne  of  love  and  at  another 
time  on  a  throne  of  justice,  as  though  here  He 
were  a  being  of  grace  and  there  a  being  of 
wrath.  God  is  the  same,  whether  He  is  offering 
free  salvation  through  His  Son  or  is  punishing 
those  who  reject  him.  Love  and  justice  are  co= 
regnant  in  God.  He  is  just  as  full  of  love  in 
the  administration  of  penalty  as  in  that  of  grace. 
The  cross  of  Christ  no  more  truly  sets  forth  His 
interest  in  His  universe  than  do  the  walls  of 
hell.  The  same  attributes  that  led  Him  to  offer 
pardon  lead  Him  to  inflict  penalty.  God  is 
love,  insist  those  who  deny  the  fact  of  hell,  as 
though  love  could  have  no  penalty  for  treason. 
Why,  the  commonest  human  exi)erience  should 
teach  them  the  fallacy  of  the  claim.  The  tremb- 
ling tones  and  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  judge  who 
pronounces  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law 
should  teach  them  its  fallacy.  The  sobbings  of 
the  father  who  administers  severe  chastisement 
to  the  child  for  perverse  wrong-doing  should 
teach  them  its  fallacy.  God  is  heart-broken 
over  the  doom  of  sinners  who  are  lost.  The 
same  great,  unequaled  tenderness  which  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  crucifixion  is  expressed  in  every 
utterance  of  doom.  Hell  is,  because  hell  must 
be.  Every  man,  in  the  nature  of  the  divine 
government,  in  the  nature  of  human  responsi- 
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bility,  must  be  recompensed  accordini^  to  his 
works.  God  accepts  that  which  the  sinner  ne- 
cessitates. He  who  chooses  obedience  chooses 
heaven  with  it:  he  who  chooses  disobedience 
takes  the  penalty  with  it.  In  both  cases  the  di- 
vine award  is  according  to  the  deeds  done  here 
in  the  body. 

We  see  then  the  supreme  significance  of  this 
life.  How  to  live  is  the  mightiest  problem  of 
the  world.  Whether  or  not  we  can  solve  any 
other  riddles,  it  will  be  enough  that  we  can 
solve  this  one  which  is  now  and  here  committed 
to  us.  Vv^e  hold  destiny  in  these  hands  of  ours. 
In  this  little  grasp  the  eternities  are  enfolded. 
W^e  are  speaking  the  word  here  which  will 
echo  in  our  experiences  forever  and  ever.  We 
are  enlisting  for  a  warfare  in  which  there  is  no 
discharge.  We  are  setting  out  on  a  course  that 
will  run  on  through  the  unending  energy  of 
souls. 

Today  does  not  look  large;  but  to-day  holds 
the  whole  of  eternity  in  it.  We  decide  flip- 
pantly the  question  which  the  gospel  presents 
to  us;  do  we  consider  that  our  answer  is  one 
that  shall  know  no  recall,  one  that  we  may 
vainly  wish  we  could  make  over  again? 

How  to  live  is  the  great  study  of  the  world. 
Dying  is  of  comparative  unimportance.  Mr. 
Leckey  writes,  that  in  the  Irisli  k\gends  it  is 
told  of  a  lake  in  Munster   that  there  were  two 
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islands  in  it;  into  one  of  them  death  could 
never  enter ;  but  age  was  there  and  sickness  and 
all  the  infirmities  of  life  and  the  pains  and  woes 
of  dreadful  suffering:  and  the  inhabitants,  worn 
and  feeble,  bowed  under  burdens  which  they 
could  not  supi^ort  and  which  they  could  not 
throw  off,  grew  tired  of  their  immortality  and 
looked  longingly  over  to  the  other  island  where 
death  reigned,  as  to  a  very  paradise:  they 
launched  their  boats  upon  the  gloomy  and  tem- 
pestuous waters  and  sailed  for  the  shores  where 
they  were  sure  to  die,  and  when  their  trembling 
feet  trod  upon  them  they  were  at  rest.  We  need 
not  shrink  from  death  if  we  have  fulfilled  the 
mission  of  our  life,  but  welcome  it  as  a  boon 
and  a  crowning  reward.  Destiny  sijrings  only 
from  life,  never  from  death.  The  awards  of 
eternity  depend  on  the  works  of  time.  The 
sinful  life,  the  falseness  and  baseness  and  vice 
and  selfishness  of  the  depraved  soul,  the  works  of 
the  flesh,  run  inevitably  into  a  doom  that  no 
man  can  measure,  which  God  only  fully  knows. 
Rei3entance,  faith,  obedience,  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  lives,  are  the  fore-pledges  of  a 
blessedness  that  is  pictured  in  those  represen- 
tations of  heaven  which  glow  on  the  pages  of 
Scripture  and  give  insjDiration  to  the  praises  of 
God's  people  as  they  journey  toward  it. 


VI. 

IDcrDict  upon  %itc. 


The  verdict  upon  human  life  is  given  in  the 
calm  decisions  of  history.  Amidst  the  tumul- 
tuous scenes  of  current  conflicts  and  the  inflam- 
mations of  excited  passion,  prejudice  and  x)erver- 
sion  warp  the  judgment  and  discolor  the  light 
in  which  character  is  to  be  viewed.  The  cooler 
and  more  correct  estimates  come  later  on,  when 
partisanshii)  has  died  dow^n,  wdien  the  mitiga- 
tions of  charity  have  had  time  for  revealment, 
and  all  the  conditions  can  be  judicially  observed 
and  weighed.  The  ]patriot  who  took  his  appeal 
from  the  harsh  condemnation  of  his  judges  to 
the  men  of  succeeding  times  recognized  the 
larger  impartiality  of  history. 

Men  can  be  looked  at  on  different  sides:  the 
judgment  will  depend  u^jon  our  stand  point  and 
upon  the  observation  which  we  make  of  them. 
When  Brutus  spoke  by  the  dead  body  of  Caesar 
all  Rome  acquiesced  in  the  deed  of  conspiracy  by 
which  that  greatest  Roman  was  taken  off.  "  If 
then  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose 
against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer,  Not  that  I 
loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  love  Rome  more. 

*  *  *  There  are  tears  for  his  love;  joy, 
for  his  fortune;  honor,  for  his  valor;  and  death, 
for  his  ambition."     But  when  Antony  spoke : 
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"But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

*         *         * 
I  tell  you  that,  v^hich  you  yourselves  do  know: 
Show    you   sweet   Caesar's    wounds,    poor,    poor 

dumb  mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  to  me:  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
AYouid  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny." 

Rome  was  roused  to  vengeance  and  her 
citizens  were  bent  on  carnage  and  the  death  of 
those  who  had  slain  their  Caesar,  The  shock  of 
death  so  touches  the  heart  that  the  judgment 
suspends  its  decisions  for  the  time.  The  old 
Latin  adage  comes  to  the  front,  '' De  mortuis 
nil  nisi  honuni.''^  Their  virtues,  their  noble 
deeds,  their  generous  speech,  take  front  rank, 
and  their  errors  and  follies  sink  out  of  sight  for 
the  time,  lit  is  divine  to  forgive;  while  to  err  is 
human./  And  when  the  wrong  doer  is  stricken 
down,  our  higher  nature  asserts  itself,  and  we 
condone  the  past  and  look  with  large  leniency 
ui^on  that  vrhich  before  justified  our  disdain  and 
condemnation.  But  in  the  long  run  justice 
gains  supremacy.  The  verdicts  of  impartial 
history  stand.     Shakespeare  wrote, 

'•The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  i^  oft  interred  with  their  bones."' 

But  the  good  that  men  do  lives   after   them 
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also.  Good  and  evil  have  perpetuation.  It 
takes  more  than  life  to  decide  what  life  is.  We 
must  know  its  effects.  It  is  the  rcsidUuit  of 
any  life  that  gives  its  measure  and  its  value. 
Socrates  said:  *'A11  mens'  souls  are  immortal, 
but  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  immortal 
and  divine." 

Judgment  comes,  not  when  our  lives  are  fin- 
ished, but  when  all  the  lives  are  finished  that 
our  own  have  wrought  on.  Influence  widens  and 
deepens.  It  is  like  a  river  fed  from  many 
sources.  Its  channel  grows  deeper,  its  bosom 
grows  broader,  as  it  sweeps  on  its  resistless  way 
to  the  soundless  sea.  Influence  affects  one 
mind,  but  on  that  mind  it  works  with  an  aug- 
menting power,  carrying  it  farther  from  God 
continually,  or  projecting  it  nearer  the  thrones 
and  homes  of  light.  Also,  that  mind  moves 
other  minds,  and  these  others  still,  until 
companies  of  minds  are  swayed  for  evil  or  for 
good  by  the  originator  of  the  primal  influence: 
as  a  single  stone  started  on  a  steep  descent 
will  hit  and  move  other  stones,  and  these 
also  others,  on  every  side,  until,  at  length,  a 
rocky  avalanche  is  x^recipitated  in  wild  confusion 
and  shock  upon  the  plain  below.  We  work  for 
the  ages  to  come.  We  transmit  our  ]jerson- 
ality.  There  are  heirs  of  character  as  of 
property.  When  these  come  into  i)oss(^ssion 
and    spend  that  which  we  bequeath    to   them, 
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the    verdict  upon  ourselves   begins   to   be   pro- 
nounced. 

Some  men,  of  lowly  place,  are  fit  to  be  buried 
among  kings:  while  there  are  kings  who  are  fit 
for  only  ignominious  burial.  Kinghood  stands 
on  character.  Napoleon  was  too  great  to  lie  in 
the  obscure  grave  at  Longwood:  a  nation  se- 
lected his  grave  under  the  proud  dome  of  the 
Invalides.  Among  the  tombs  and  monuments 
of  kings  in  Westminster  Abbey,  are  memor- 
ials of  Watts  and  Wesley,  of  Wilberforce  and 
Dr.  Livingstone,  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
the  greater  kings.  In  the  old  capital  of  Scot- 
land, the  stranger  from  over  the  seas,  seeks  first 
of  all  the  grave  of  Hugh  Miller.  And  the  .^ 
beautiful  Lake  Country  of  England  is  grandly 
historic  because  by  its  mirroring  waters  repose 
the  mortal  remains  of  Southey  and  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth.  Men  ask  for  the  buriahplace 
of  Edwards.  Mount  Vernon  is  a  holy  shrine  of 
a  great  nation.  In  the  wilderness  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  the  footprints  of  many  pilgrims  have 
W'Orn  away  the  grass  around  the  rock  that  marks 
the  grave  of  John  Brown  whose  soul  goes 
marching  on.  Inspiration  for  many  daughters 
comes  forth  from  the  retired  enclosure  in  which 
that  W'hich  was  mortal  of  Mary  Lyou/  sleei3s.  -/^ 
Here  and  there,  all  over  the  land,  are  monu- 
ments that  in  the  thought  of  the  i:)eople  com- 
memorate the  worthy  dead  who  were    first    in 
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their  undying  affection.  So  there  are  uncrowned 
kings  and  queens  who  hold  the  homage  of  the 
world;  men  and  women  whose  virtues  are  their 
crowns  of  glory,  whose  beneficences  are  their 
royal  largesses,  whose  great  human  love  is  more 
than  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king. 

Three  things  enter  into  the  record  of  worthy 
life  and  consjoire  for  its  eminent  verdict:  first, 
the  man's  own  i^ersonal  quality:  second,  his 
fine  work  for  others:  third,  his  supreme  loyalty 
to  God:  that  is,  he  should  be  a  good  man;  he 
should  do  good  to  others;  he  should  put  the 
infinite  God  first.  Such  a  characterization  will 
give  any  man,  when  his  life  is  done,  a  sepul- 
chure  among  the  kings  of  character,  among  the 
truly  regal  ones  of  the  earth!  It  will  give  to  life 
a  kingly  quality,  so  that  he  who  has  it  shall  lie 
down  "with  kings,  the  powerful  of  the  earth, 
the  wise,  the  good,"  not  only,  but  shall  be,  as 
well,  of  those  who  forever  shall  be  kings  and 
priests  unto  God. 

Foremost  of  all,  then,  into  the  true  life  must 
enter  consecrated  character.  The  world  is  full 
of  good  men.  With  many  goodness  is  a  natural 
quality.  They  were  born  with  it.  To  be  kind 
and  generous  and  charitable  and  loving  is  as 
easy  for  them  as  to  breathe.  Their  hands  are 
open  and  warm  and  the  grasp  they  give  is 
cordial  and  friendly.  With  others  goodness  is  a 
cherished  habit.     They  have  seen  how  pleasant 
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it  is,  how  many  doors  it  opens,  how  many  joys 
it  gives  to  others,  and  they  have  cultivated 
it  and  it  has  flourished  in  the  good  soil  of 
their  hearts.  Such  men  keep  a  kindly  atmos- 
l^here  around  them.  Their  homes  are  haj^py. 
••  Heartsease "  is  the  legend  over  their  doors. 
They  do  not  live  to  gratify  a  cold  ambition,  nor 
to  accumulate  bags  of  colder  gold.  They  do  not 
give  merely  outward  comfort  to  those  who  are 
dependent  on  them,  but  they  give  them  love: 
and  this  love  is  not  a  plaything,  but  an  experi- 
ence, and  it  sends  the  blood  out  to  the  surface 
of  the  face  of  the  woman  who  is  enriched  by  it, 
and  makes  the  children  bound  for  joy  as  its 
treasures  are  lavished  on  them. 

But  all  this  may  be  and  the  character  remain 
wrong.  The  natural  goodness  needs  to  be  made 
over,  needs  to  be  wrought  on  by  a  spiritual 
and  regenerating  power.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  kindness  and  cordiality  and  natural  love. 
We  are  of  a  sinful  stock.  Out  of  the  depraved 
nature  may  proceed  the  excellences  of  conduct 
which  make  our  relations  with  our  fellows  pleas- 
ant. Sinners  may  be  virtuous  and  brave  and 
kind:  they  may  love  their  own:  they  may  sacri- 
fice themselves  for  others'  liax3i:)iness.  There  are 
agreeable  persons  who  are  very  wicked.  There 
are  agreeable  homes  in  which  there  is  no  prayer. 
The  demand  on  us  is  for  consecrated  character, 
consecrated  by  the  Holy   Spirit's  work,  conse- 
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crated  by  a  controlling  princii:)le  of  obedience  to 
God,  by  love  to  Him  out  of  which  all  other  love 
shall  issue,  as  sweet  w^ater  from  a  flowing:  foun- 
tain. The  flowers  and  foliage  and  fruit  of  a 
trojiical  tree  may  have  abundant  beauty,  but  in 
them  may  lurk  the  odor  and  juices  of  poison. 
We  need  more  than  beautiful  deeds  and  sweet 
temper,  admirable  as  they  may  be:  we  need 
healthful,  because  holy,  character,  character  that 
is  builded  not  on  human  qualities,  but  on  divine 
workmanship:),  on  Christian  repentance  and  faith 
and  obedience. 

There  is  great  j^eril,  and  all  history  shows  it 
to  be  so,  in  over  valuing  personal  traits  such  as 
delightful  men  have,  such  as  the  young  ruler  of 
the  gospels  had.  They  win  our  regard  and  ap- 
preciation and  love.  Jesus,  looking  upon  the 
young  man,  so  noble  and  upright,  loved  him: 
but  He  saw  also  that  he  was  not  fit  for  the 
Kingdom.  The  l)asis  of  his  uprightness  v»'as 
not  secure.  We  must  first  of  all  have  Christ, 
Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour,  formed  in  us;  and 
our  character  must  be  not  moral  character  only, 
but  Christian  character.  It  is  the  i^ersonal 
union  of  the  soul  to  Christ  that  brings  us  into 
right  relaticuis  to  God,  and  secures  His  favor- 
able verdict  ux)on  our  lives. 

Also,  into  the  true  life  must  enter  Christian 
benevolence:  what  Dr.  Chalmers  called  "the 
wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel. "     We  do  not 
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need  to  be  told  that  we  live  in  a  sinful  world, 
and  therefore  a  world  of  misery.  Sin  and 
misery,  by  a  law  as  permanent  and  inflexible  as 
the  law  of  gravitation,  go  together.  Apart  from 
sin.  the  world  is  beautiful;  it  was  Paradise  be- 
fore sin  came  into  it.  And  now  it  retains,  in 
spite  of  sin,  much  of  its  primal  loveliness.  But 
it  needs,  from  every  quarter  it  cries  out  for,  the 
wakeful  pity  and  kindness  of  loving  hearts.  It 
cries  for  the  Christ.  And  who  shall  carry  the 
Christ  to  its  troubled  souls  except  those  who 
have  Him.  who  know  Him,  who  love  Him,  who 
imitate  Him?  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
lost.  And  our  way  to  imitate  Him  is  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost.  There  ought  not  to  be  a 
human  soul,  wandering  and  lost,  on  whose  track 
shall  not  be  the  footsteps  of  a  rescuing  brother. 
There  ought  not  to  be  one  who  feels  his  sin,  who 
perhaps  alone  mourns  over  it,  for  whom  there 
should  not  be  a  friend,  nigh  at  hand,  quick  to 
feel,  who  is  ready  to  keep  and  to  lead  to  com- 
fort. 

We  are  not  doing  our  duty,  whether  we  pro- 
fess to  be  Christians  or  not,  unless  we  are 
awake  to  save  men.  That  parent  has  to  learn 
the  very  first  lesson  of  true  life  who,  most  of  all, 
is  not  anxious  that  his  children  should  be  saved. 
If  he  does  not  care  for  himself,  that  is  his  own 
business:  but  it  is  not  his  business  not  to  care 
ioi  iiib  children.     He  is  responsible  for  them» 
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His  voluntary  parenthood  x^uts  on  liim  obli.<2:a- 
tion  which  he  cannot  shake  off  and  for  which 
God  will  most  certainly  hold  him  accountable. 
His  example,  his  w^ords,  his  influence,  his  char- 
acter, are  under  unsatisfied  mortgage  for  his 
household.  And  there  can  be  no  satisfaction 
unless  and  until  he  does  all  that  a  parent- can  do, 
trusting  in  redeeming  grace,  to  bring  every  one 
of  his  children  to  Christ.  That  count  is  entered 
before  the  bar  of  each  parent's  conscience. 

Obligation  dw^ells  not  alone  under  our  own 
roofs.  We  are  debtors  to  bondmen  and  to  free- 
men, to  Greek  and  to  barbarian.  We  are  under 
bonds  to  save  men  wherever  men  are,  whoever 
they  are,  by  all  means  to  save  some.  Prayer  is 
not  enough.  Can  w^e  pray  for  those  for  whom 
we  do  nothing  else?  Can  we  pray,  Thy  King- 
dom come,  and  give  nothing  to  have  it  come,  or 
give  so  meagerly  or  in  such  stingy  fashion  that 
it  never  could  come  with  such  giving  for  it? 
The  benevolence  of  Christians,  on  the  line  of 
the  nerves  that  run  through  their  i)ockels,  has 
got  to  be  vastly  increased  before  they  can  be 
said  to  live  true  lives,  before  there  can  be  said 
to  be  anything  regal  in  their  charities,  before  an 
approving  verdict  can  be  expected  from  the  su- 
X^reme  tribunal. 

Moreover,  into  the.  true  life  must  enter  ihc  di- 
vine supremacy.  The  legend  of  Christianity  is, 
WE  ARE  NOT  OUR  OWN.      Selfishness  claims  x)er- 
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sonal  ownership.  The  temijter  allures  men  by 
the  artful  bribe,  ye  shall  be  as  gods.  But  there 
is  no  genuine  crown  that  has  not  on  it  the  heav- 
enly stamp  and  superscription.  We  cannot  be 
both  God's  and  our  own:  we  cannot  serve  two 
masters.  The  demand  is,  If  God  be  God,  serve 
Him.  If  He  is  our  Maker,  if  His  hand  holds  us 
everywhere,  if  all  our  blessings  come  from  Him, 
if  He  has  made  a  redemption  from  sin  for  us 
and  offers  it  gratuitously  to  our  willing  accept- 
ance, if  he  is  ready  to  adopt  us  into  His  blessed 
family,  if  He  holds  the  door  of  heaven  open  for 
our  entrance,  if  eternal  life  is  His  gift  to  which 
we  are  made  welcome,  we  should  acknowledge 
Him,  acknowledge  His  claim  and  His  proper 
supremacy.  Freely  should  we  give  ourselves 
back  to  Him  to  whom  we  owe  ourselves,  who  has 
made  us  the  gift  of  ourselves  that  we  may  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  giving  it  to  Him.  And  as  His 
we  should  put  honor  upon  everything  that  is 
His,  upon  His  name,  His  worship.  His  church, 
His  peoxDle,  ourselves  as  His  children  redeemed 
to  be  His  in  our  bodies  and  our  spirits  which  are 
His.  So  shall  His  verdict  upon  our  life  be,  as 
He  has  written  it,  Well  done. 

"Jack,"  she  said  as  she  was  dying,  "I  can 
hear  the  bells  now."  He  had  heard  the  Sabbath 
bells,  but  he  had  not  heeded  their  call.  She 
said,  "You  will  go  too,  this  time,  will  you  not?" 
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But  the  bells  she  heard  were  the  notes  of  heav- 
en's music.     Heaven  follows  holy  living. 

"When  will  our  toil  be  done? 
Slow^footed  years  more  swiftly  run 
Into  the  gold  of  that  unsetting  sun! 
Homesick  we  are  for  thee, 
Calm  Land  beyond  the  sea!" 


VII. 

Xifc  Involves  Destiny. 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  opinion 
which  men  have  that  if  they  could  live  their 
lives  over  again  they  could  correct  the  mistakes 
they  have  made  and  secure  a  good  measure  of 
improvement  on  what  they  have  actually  pro- 
duced. Sometimes  it  comes  forth  in  a  bold 
wish:  I  wish  that  I  could  go  hack  and  start 
again!  Sometimes  it  takes  almost  the  shajie  of 
a  curse  upon  one's  self:  What  a  fool  I  have  been 
to  throw  my  life  away!  Sometimxcs  it  is  a  wail 
of  prayer  that  involves  no  answering:  O  God, 
give  me  back  my  wasted  life  again!  Men  turn 
to  the  morning.  They  go  back  to  the  sunrise 
days  when  the  light  was  clear  and  golden  and 
the  shadows  lay  long  on  the  westering  landscape; 
when  their  steps  were  free  and  bounding;  when 
hope  was  regnant  in  the  mind;  when  the  whole 
long  path  of  life  lay  stretched  like  a  line  of  silver 
into  a  sunny  future:  and  they  think,  if  we,  could 
only  stand  there  again,  if  we  could  only  begin 
anew,  if  we  could  only  be  clear  of  these  errors  and 
follies  and  start  fresh  and  pure  and  wise  and 
make  life  what  it  ought  to  be! 

Some  even  assume,  so  strong  is  their  sense  of 
shame  over  their  failure  and  so  positive  is  their 
opinion  that  they  would  make  an  improvement, 
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that  God  will  give  them  another  chance  and 
that  as  they  have  lost  this  life  they  may  have  a 
second  trial  in  the  world  to  come.  The  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought.  Seeing  no  possibility  of 
going  back  they  hang  what  hoi)e  they  may 
on  the  unseen  future.  The  specious  theories 
of  speculative  doctrinaries  have  wrought  im- 
measurable practical  damage  in  this  direction  on 
incipient  thinkers. 

Both  ideas  are  illusory.  Man  stands  in  his 
tracks.  He  will  never  go  over  them  again.  He 
wnll  never  set  out  within  this  probation  to  repair 
the  errors  he  has  made.  He  will  never  have 
another  one  to  chronicle,  as  it  probably  would, 
a  second  failure  and  a  more  disastrous  doom. 
There  is  one  fair  trial,  but  one;  one  as  God  gives 
it  to  each  man  for  himself;  one  to  be  improved 
or  to  be  sciuandered,  but  never  to  be  duplicated, 
either  on  this  side  by  going  backward,  or  on 
that  side  in  going  forward. 

Life  Involves  Destiny. 

All  the  analogies  favor  it.  In  the  realm  of 
organic  matter,  in  the  system  of  vegetable 
growth  and  life,  there  is  one  process  from  the 
beginning  to  the  maturity.  The  crystal  assumes 
its  fixed  form  under  the  laws  which  give  it  solid- 
ity and  beauty  and  thenceforward  the  light 
glows  in  its  unchanging  chambers.  The  tree 
may  be  a  dwarf,  or  it  may  be  a  monarch,  but  it 
is  never  other  than  itself.      It  grows  where  it  is 
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rooted,  the  stately  i3alm  or  pine,  the  graceful 
elm  or  willow,  the  royal  oak:  it  reaches  through 
sunshine  and  through  storm  its  full  maturity 
and  then  it  falls,  waking  the  echoes  of  its  native 
forest  and  the  winds  sigh  their  requiem  through 
its  i^rostrate  members.  All  living  creatures  live 
out  their  one  existence,  fluttering  on  gaudy 
wings  in  the  golden  sunshine,  roaming  the  wil- 
derness in  lordly  freedom,  bearing  in  i^atience 
the  burdens  of  a  daily  service,  until  at  length  it 
is  all  over  with  them  and  the  days  of  their  ap- 
pointed time  have  run  out  beyond  recall,  with 
no  restoration. 

And  in  the  subordinate  spheres  of  our  own 
human  exj)erience  how  well  the  analogy  holds! 
These  school-days,  in  which  the  privilege  is 
given  to  many  to  gain  the  elementary  helps  to 
an  education,  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  structure,  to 
begin  to  know  that  which  they  will  need  to 
know  that  they  may  be  fair  or  successful 
business  men,  that  they  may  attain  position  or 
influence  among  their  fellow=men,  that  they  may 
courageously  push  into  the  contests  of  society, 
that  they  may  meet  the  duties  of  their  station, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  go  by  on  fleetest  wings 
and  can  never  be  restored,  there  will  be  no 
going  back  to  boyhood  and  girlhood,  to  the 
teachers  who  were  teachers  once.  Those  books, 
closed  once  and  put  away,  will  not  be  opened 
again.     These   sunny  paths  of  learning,  along 
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the  clear  streams  and  on  the  i)leasant  mountain- 
sides, will  receive  the  imprint  of  the  young  feet 
but  once.  UnimiDroved,  these  opportunities  will 
be  lost  beyond  recovery.  Many  are  the  men  and 
women  who  have  bewailed  their  missx)ent  time 
and  advantages.  As,  in  the  exi^erience  of  life, 
they  have  known  how  valuable  education  is, 
what  advantage  it  gives  in  business,  in  society, 
in  affairs,  they  have  rei^roached  themselves  for 
the  waste  they  made  and  they  would  give  their 
positions  and  their  fortunes  if  they  could  live 
over  again  their  youthful  days.  But  there  are  no 
backward  stex^s  as  there  are  no  forward  oppor- 
tunities. It  was  once  only.  The  young  life 
involved  the  destiny  of  the  after  life. 

CamiDaigns  are  not  fought  over.  Men  enter 
on  them,  are  borne  into  comx^lications  and 
struggles,  and  victories  and  defeats  follow. 
They  may  be  successful,  may  gain  the  ends  for 
which  they  put  forth  wise  energies,  for  which 
they  adopted  prudent  counsels,  or  they  may 
fail.  Failure  is  the  rule.  The  prizes  elude 
them.  They  are  tripped  in  sight,  almost  in 
reach  of  what  was  most  earnestly  coveted.  But 
they  cannot  undo  what  has  been  done.  The 
mistakes  stand,  and  their  results  stand  with 
them.  The  battle  has  swex)t  on  and  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  lie  where  tlu^y  fell. 
Conceit  sx)oil(^d  something.  Recklessness  lost 
all.      Prudence,    foresight,    care,    would    have 
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saved  the  day.  But  defeats  are  recorded;  they 
have  passed  into  unchangeable  history.  Some 
have  abused  themselves.  Gifted,  made  regal  by 
the  crown  which  their  Maker  has  put  on  them, 
they  have  flung  the  diadem  and  all  its  costly 
jewels  into  the  dust.  They  have  squandered 
that  which  might  have  placed  them  on  the  side 
of  God  noW;  and  in  His  presence  forever.  Some 
have  abused  others.  They  have  neglected 
affections  which  have  been  lavished  on  them 
as  light  is  poured  on  growing  plants,  and  have 
made  hearts  ache  that  should  have  had  caress 
and  warmth  and  love  from  them.  They  have 
toyed  with  the  earnest,  simple  devotion  of  a 
soul  which  has  given  them  the  first  place,  and 
have  followed  the  satisfaction  of  selfishness 
with  neglect  and  scorn.  All  this  they  cannot 
repeat.  Themselves  will  never  be  what  they 
once  were:  others  will  never  come  again  within 
the  spell  of  their  fascination  nor  the  reach  of 
their  cruelty.  O  if  the  dead  eyes  could  be 
opened  once  more!  O  if  the  stilled  heart  could 
beat  again!  O  if  the  cold  hand  could  return 
the  old  grasp!  O  if  the  w^ords  that  have  gone 
like  the  wind  could  be  spoken  yet!  There  is  an 
appointed  time  for  all  our  service  and  when 
that  has  run  out  we  cannot  enlist  back  at  the 
beginning. 

These  human  experiences  in  daily  life,  in  the 
common  and  in  the  strange  relations  which  we 
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hold  to  each  other,  all  confirm  the  fact  that  life 
holds  destiny  in  it.  Our  living  determines 
results.  Whether  we  are  blessed  or  wretched 
depends  on  our  choices  and  our  conduct.  But 
we  cannot  undo  what  has  been  done.  Men 
would  take  back  if  they  could  words  carelessly 
spoken.  They  would  cancel  if  they  could 
courses  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
into.  They  would  roll  backward  the  years  and 
change  events  aud  be  far  otherwise  than  they 
were.  Alas!  for  human  i:)owerlessness !  That 
which  is  past  is  loast.     Destiny  has  issued. 

Repentance  has  no  restorative  power.  As  we 
see  what  we  have  done,  our  mistakes,  our  follies, 
our  sins,  we  may  have,  should  have,  sincere  sor- 
row for  them.  As  we  see  that  we  are  on  the 
wrong  x^ath,  we  may,  we  should,  turn  from  it. 
Eei^entance  is  only  right  reason.  IleiDen- 
tance  is  simplest  duty.  Real  manliness,  gen- 
uine self  regard,  true  desire  to  please  God, 
will  lead  to  repentance.  But  repentance  re- 
stores nothing.  That  which  we  are  sorry  for 
remains,  and  because  we  see  that  it  remains 
our  sorrow  is  kindled.  Opportunities  have  been 
wasted  in  the  course  of  an  education:  repent- 
ance does  not  restore  them.  They  are  still 
and  ijermanently  lost.  Sorrow  is  a  moan  that 
announces  the  fact:  but  the  fact  remains.  One 
lias  been  hurt  who  sustained  tender  relations  to 
another:    tears   will  not  heal  the  hurt.      They 
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show  that  there  is  a  prox)er  change  in  the  wrongs 
doer:  but  the  scar  is  always  visible.  The  young 
man  laments  that  he  has  made  a  fool  of  himself, 
that  he  has  neglected  the  best  part  of  himself, 
his  intellectual  faculties,  his  religious  tenden- 
cies, those  sentiments  and  affections  which  bind 
him  to  his  best  friends,  and  that  he  has  given 
the  rein  to  his  appetites,  perhaps  sunk  into  the 
mire  of  lust,  lost  priceless  time  in  debauch,  in 
utter  vanity,  in  listlessness,  without  any  true, 
manly,  i^ersistent  purpose.  He  repents.  But  his 
repentance  will  not  repair  the  waste  nor  give 
back  the  golden  years.  So  much  of  his  appointed 
time  has  gone  beyond  recall.  Not  a  day  of  which 
he  has  robbed  himself  can  ever  be  restored  by  his 
sorrow.  A  flood  of  tears  could  not  wash  up  out 
of  the  past  one  pearly  moment  as  a  prize  from 
the  wreck.  There  is  no  power  of  restoration  in 
any  repentance.  Life  passed  cannot  be  lived 
again.  The  api)ointed  time  sweeps  on  resist- 
lessly. 

Even  the  atonement  of  Christ,  large  and  royal 
and  divine  as  it  is,  can  save  us  from  the  des- 
tiny of  sin  only  by  bringing  us  into  the  accept 
ance  of  a  divine  substitute  for  our  guilty  selves. 
Christ  came  to  do  that  which  we  could  not  do: 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  should  be 
done  if  we  were  to  be  saved.  Christ  came  in 
some  way  to  put  himself  as  God  under  the  law 
so   that   its   penalty   might  be   lifted   from  us 
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who  deserved  it.  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions.  But  the  atonement  even  cannot 
make  the  wrong  past  right.  It  can  only  bring 
it  a1:)out  that  it  shall  be  forgiven,  and  that  we 
shall  be  treated  as  though  it  did  not  stand 
against  us.  The  loss  is  still  ours.  The  wreck  of 
the  wasted  years  remains.  All  that  we  might 
have  been,  all  that  we  could  have  done,  is  still 
charged  to  our  debit.  We  can  never  be  all 
that  we  should  have  been  if  we  had  not  sinned, 
We  shall  bear  the  scar  on  the  glorified  body. 
Only  we  shall  be  forgiven.  It  will  not  be  our 
crown  that  we  shall  wear.  It  will  be  His  crown 
who  has  redeemed  us. 

In  the  pictures  of  an  old  Italian  city  its 
renowned  and  successful  warriors  are  repre- 
sented as  returning  from  their  victories.  No 
trumi:)ets  blare  out  their  welcome.  No  banners 
flaunt  exultingly  over  them.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  kneeling  and  holding  above  their 
heads  their  crowns  and  looking  ux3  with  prayers 
and  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  gave  them  their 
victory.  If  ever  our  feet  shall  stand  within  the 
city  and  He  shall  give  us  the  promised  crowns, 
we  shall  not  feel  that  the  triumph  is  ours,  we 
shall  bring  no  j)ersonal  exultation  out  of  such 
a  life  as  we  have  lived  on  earth:  our  first  emo- 
tion will  be  one  of  wonder  that  we  are  saved:  we 
shall  fall  on  our  knees  like  the  reverent  warri- 
ors  of   Italy,   and   hold   above   our   heads   the 
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crowns  which  He  has  given  us  and  devoutly 
acknowledge,  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins,  unto  Him  be  glory 
and  dominion!" 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  we  need  this  redemption. 
It  is  a  sadder  fact  that  any  reject  it.  It  is 
offered  now,  once  for  all.  Only  for  a  limited 
time  is  the  atonement  available,  this  limited  life- 
time.    Life  involves  destiny. 


VIII. 

^be  Divine  Dalue  of  Ibuman  Xitc. 


How  shall  we  ^ain  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  that  life  whose  priceless  possession  is 
committed  to  every  one  of  us? 

Quotations  of 'other  values  are  conspicuously 
rendered.  All  things  that  men  hold  by  secure 
title,  or  hoard  with  unflagging  care,  or  covet 
with  sateless  desire,  are  subject  to  undisputed 
account.  We  know  the  current  rate  for  the 
stocks  which  we  safely  lock:  we  have  our  opin- 
ion of  the  assessment  which  is  i)ut  upon  our  tax- 
able estate:  we  watch  the  varying  market  for 
wise  investment  of  any  surplus  we  may  com- 
mand. We  are  w^ise  and  i^rudent  as  to  these 
secular  and  external  properties.  How  is  it  as  to 
the  life  whose  imperial  worth  belittles  and  sinks 
out  of  sight  all  other  values? 

For  the  value  of  this  we  need  the  divine  esti- 
mate. God's  api^raisement  of  the  worth  of 
human  life  should  be  authoritative  and  final 
with  us.  When  we  hear  His  o^jinion  pro- 
nounced, it  should  carry  judicial  authority  with 
it.  We  should  conform  our  oi^inions,  and  our 
conduct  as  well,  to  the  suj^reme  declaration  of 
God.  For  His  estimate  must  give  the  ime 
value.  We  should  give  but  little  confichMice  to 
the  guesses,  or  the  superficial  ideas,  of  those 
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who  should  attempt  to  state  the  worth  of  any 
secular  stocks  that  were  upon  the  market.  We 
should  want  an  opinion  of  authority.  The  va- 
grant suggestions  of  infidels,  of  weak  or  super- 
stitious atheists,  of  sinful  men  under  whatever 
name  or  in  whatever  position,  are  worthless  and 
deluding,  as  set  against  the  judgment  of  the 
Almighty.  On  His  judgment  it  would  be  safe 
to  build.  To  that  we  could  commit  ourselves 
with  the  assurance  that  we  should  make  no  mis- 
take. The  old  philosopher  refused  to  declare 
himself  as  to  the  happy  life  of  Croesus  until  he 
should  see  the  end  of  it.  But  we  may  implicitly 
trust  to  One  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning; whose  foresight  is  better  than  the  after- 
sight  of  Solon. 

The  life  itself  is  our  possession:  given  to  us 
by  Him  whose  judgment  of  its  value  we  would 
now  invoke.  Whether  or  not  it  shall  be  to  us  a 
blessed  gift  will  depend  upon  our  conformity,  in 
actual  practice,  to  God's  own  estimate,  or  other- 
wise. We  can  make  it  a  curse,  or  we  can  make 
it  an  eternal  joy. 

God's  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  human  life 
is  shown  in  His  creating  of  the  Book  of  God. 
The  Bible  is  a  wonderful  creation.  It  could 
have  sprung  from  nothing  other  than  the  divine 
mind.  It  could  have  grown  to  be  what  it  is  only 
as  the  work  of  the  divine  hand.  It  is  a  compo- 
sition of  the  ages.     Divine    thought    is    in    it. 
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One  great  purpose  runs  through  the  volume, 
like  a  band  of  gold  through  the  warp  and  woof 
of  a  costly  fabric.  Out  of  the  whole  human  his- 
tory, history  of  beginnings  and  growths,  of  aw- 
ful apostasies  and  great  recoveries,  history  of 
peoples  and  of  great  leaders,  of  progress  and 
power  through  i:)rofound  study  and  invention 
and  daring  enteri^rise,  of  conquests  and  coloni- 
zations, of  the  subjugation  of  the  world  and  of 
material  forces,  God  would  evolve  a  plan  for  the 
rescue  and  protection  of  the  life  of  man.  Life 
forfeited,  lost,  debauched,  turned  into  a  perpet- 
ual woe,  God  would  save.  He  would  put  into 
perpetual  records,  which  should  be  jjreserved 
and  valued,  His  estimate  of  the  value  of  human 
life.  So  God  has  wrought  on  this  Sacred  Book. 
For  thousands  of  years  it  was  within  His  jmr- 
pose  to  perfect  it;  to  make  it  a  human  book,  and 
yet  a  divine  Book;  to  edit  out  of  human  materials 
a  divine  compendium,  which  should  hold  out 
signal  of  wanwng  along  every  perilous  jjatli  of 
mortal  life,  and  should  guide  with  unerring 
signs  to  the  issue  of  immortal  blessedness. 

The  trend  and  drift  of  the  Scriptures  are  to 
the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  this  one 
statement  of  our  Lord,  that  he  who  would  self- 
ishly save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  that  he  who 
would  lose  his  life  for  the  sake  of  Christ  shall 
find  it.  The  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apo- 
calypse, is  God's  answer  to  the  pregnant  ques- 
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tions  of  the  Master :  What  shall  a  man  be  prof- 
ited, if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  for- 
feit his  life?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  life?  The  Bible  is  God's  unsi- 
lenced  voice,  sounding  through  all  the  noises 
of  the  Babel  world,  of  His  unchallenged  judg- 
ment of  the  value  of  each  human  life. 

The  code  of  Justinian  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gress and  permanence  of  civilization.  The  code 
of  Scripture  is  the  divine  contribution  to  the 
rescue  and  the  blessed  immortality  of  human 
life.  Would  we  know  God's  estimate  of  our  life, 
we  must  search  the  Scriptures  which  give  it 
with  unerring  precision.  In  the  nineteenth 
Psalm,  the  writer  turns  from  the  sublime 
record  of  the  heavens,  the  oracular  panorama  of 
sun  and  stars,  to  the  more  imx:)ressive  utterance 
of  Scripture.  It  is  one  hand  that  has  made 
these  dual  records.  And  both  are  enduring. 
When  the  revolutionist  threatened  to  tear  down 
the  steeples  that  there  might  be  no  objects  to  re- 
mind the  humble  Christian  of  heavenly  realities, 
the  humble  saint  replied,  but  you  cannot  tear 
down  the  stars!  The  stars  in  their  majestic 
courses,  and  the  Scriptures  in  their  infallible 
records,  are  forever  uttering  the  truths  which  we 
need  that  we  may  make  our  life  of  value,  that 
we  may  not  squander  so  j^riceless  a  possession, 
that  we  may  rather  redeem  it  for  immortality. 


^P- 
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God's  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  life  is 
shown  in  the  terms  of  our  human  existence. 
Three  things  are  noticeable  here.  First,  the 
early  age  at  which  the  children  of  men  can  com- 
prehend their  duty.  Secondly,  the  brief  time 
within  which  the  limit  of  life  is  reached. 
Thirdly,  the  permanence  of  character  gained  by 
the  decisions  of  the  present.  The  human  mind 
is  so  created  that  in  very  early  life  the  things 
that  are  essential  for  union  with  God  can  be 
sufficiently  understood.  Indeed,  no  matter  how 
advanced  a  man  may  become,  he  must  come 
back  to  the  child's  place  if  he  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  Repentance  and  faith,  these  two 
necessary  conditions  of  our  salvation,  are  child= 
acts.  They  are  the  most  common  experiences 
olT childhood.  God  would  therefore  seem  to 
emphasize  this  fact  in  His  estimate  of  our  life, 
that  we  should  begin  our  life  in  His  service, 
that  we  should  make  life  and  religion  synchron- 
ous. When  reason  begins,  religion  should  be- 
gin. At  the  dawn  of  an  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible life,  we  should  devote  ourselves  to  God. 
God's  judgment,  in  the  very  terms  of  human 
life,  is  that  there  should  be  no  period  of  sin,  no 
young  life  of  several  years  to  be  repented  of; 
rather,  that  the  whole  life,  from  its  very  begin- 
ning, should  be  truly  loving  toward  Him.  His 
call  is  to  obedience  in  youth;  to  the  early  seek- 
ing and  finding  of  Him;  that  the  little  children 
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Bhall  be  His  children.  God  has  no  patience 
with  the  heresy  of  sinning  in  order  that  there 
may  be  repentance,  of  unbelief  as  a  basis  of 
faith! 

In  the  providential  fact  of  the  brevity  of  life, 
short  at  the  longest,  and  very  short  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  judgment  of  God  on  life 
is  pronounced  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  s^Dced- 
ie&t  preparation  for  what  is  to  come.  God  an- 
nounces, with  unmistakable  emphasis,  in  the 
briefness  which  he  has  im^Dosed  on  mortal  life, 
His  own  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  delay 
to  repentance  and  faith.  It  is  as  though  He 
had  emblazoned  the  word  NOW  on  the  arching 
heavens  and  the  solid  globe.  He  has  put  this 
uncertainty  in  every  human  life,  viz.  that  any 
day  may  end  it.  Therefore,  every  day  should 
be  one  of  peace  with  God.  No  morning  should 
begin  in  sin.  No  evening  should  close  on  im- 
penitence. The  brevity  of  life  is  the  divine 
urgency  to  immediate  duty. 

Moreover,  the  decision  of  the  present,  which 
is  necessarily  made,  carries  in  it  permanence  of 
character.  God's  estimate  of  life's  value  in  this 
significant  term  of  it,  is  that  it  is  of  eternal  im- 
portance which  way  we  now  decide.  The  pur- 
I)ose  of  to-day  may  be  the  ultimate  purpose.  It 
may  be  that  which  will  hold  the  soul  to  its  eter- 
nal career. 
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We  may  then  read  the  divine  estimate  of  the 
value  of  our  life  in  the  very  terms  under  which 
we  are  living  on  the  earth  and  in  this  human 
society.  God  has  not  left  us  in  ignorance  of 
His  opinion.  He  has  incorporated  it  into  our 
constitution.  We  are  the  record  of  it.  Our- 
selves are  the  tablets  on  which  the  finger  of  the 
Creator  has  inscribed  His  omniscient  judg- 
ment of  the  value  of  each  personality.  The  val- 
ue of  gold  is  in  its  own  beauty  and  indestructi- 
bility. The  value  of  the  gem  lies  in  its  own  hard- 
ness and  purity.  The  value  of  human  life  is  in- 
volved in  the  conditions  and  elements  of  its 
own  being  as  determined  by  its  Author. 

God's  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  life  is 
shown  in  the  divine  measures  to  redeem  and  ex- 
alt it.  These  are  wonderful  throughout.  They 
are  such  as  to  fill  us  with  amazement. 

For  it  is  a  matter  of  inexpressible  wonder 
that  there  should  be  such  concentration  of  di- 
vine thought  and  effort  upon  this  one  theater  of 
life.  The  earth  is  but  one,  and  a  small  one, 
among  the  unnumbered  creations  of  God.  It  is 
estimated,  from  actual  computation,  from  exact 
count  within  a  limited  space,  as  representing 
larger  space,  that  "  the  number  of  stars  or  suns 
comi^rehended  in  that  portion  of  the  firmament 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  our  telescoi)es,  is 
twenty  thousand  millions."  Yet  this  portion  is 
probably  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  peo- 
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pled  universe.  Twenty  thousand  millions  of 
suns  or  stars!  within  a  small  fraction  of  the 
universe!  Who  shall  give  us  the  whole  number 
of  the  stars,  every  one  of  which  the  Creator  care- 
fully formed  and  called  by  name?  Yet  He  who 
constantly  controls  these  innumerable  worlds, 
seems  to  be  as  intently  and  intensely  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  this  one  world  of  ours,  as 
though  there  were  no  other!  Divine  thought, 
divine  effort,  seem  to  be  concentrated  on  this 
one  little  globe!  God,  distinctly,  impressively, 
has  been  in  all  its  history! 

Then,  it  is  a  matter  of  inexpressible  amaze- 
ment that  these  divine  measures  should  include 
such  divine  sacrifices.  If  it  were  only  an  invi- 
tation, that  would  be  one  thing.  If  it  were  only 
the  employment  of  some  force  in  nature,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  If  it  were  only  divine  in- 
struction through  a  code  of  laws,  or  the  state- 
ment of  certain  ethical  principles,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  exami3les  from  among  men  them- 
selves, it  would  not  be  so  strange.  Even  if  it 
were  God  visiting  the  world  in  state  and  by  per- 
sonal authority  demanding  of  men  the  loyalty 
and  love  that  are  due  to  Him,  it  would  be  with- 
in the  range  of  conceived  probabilities.  But 
what  is  it  that  we  actually  see?  We  see  God 
subjecting  Himself  to  divine  sacrifices,  sacrifices 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character.  It  is  not 
merely  that  He  lays  His  glory  by;  not  merely 
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that  he  renounces  for  thirty-three  years  the 
throne  that  he  has  always  held;  not  merely  that 
the  adoring  angels  and  principalities  and  great 
ambassadors  from  all  worlds  find  that  exalted 
place  vacant,  as  though  the  King  were  in  exile: 
but  it  is  that  God,  the  Almighty  and  infinite 
goes  down  to  so  humble  a  place,  to  the  i)lace  of 
human  infancy  and  personal  helplessness;  it  is 
that  He,  the  mighty  God,  puts  himself  into  the 
limitations  of  our  fiiiiteness  and  then  permits 
Himself  to  be  treated  as  a  man  not  only,  but  as 
a  man  despised,  rejected,  scorned;  it  is  that  He 
takes  on  Himself  the  whole  burden  of  human, 
sins,  subjects  Himself  to  agony  on  tli:it  account 
agony  that  lie  cannot  bear  unaided  and  that 
forces  the  life  blood  to  the  surface  of  His  over- 
taxed body;  it  is,  while  the  heavens  are  hung 
with  sackcloth  and  the  pitying  earth  quakes  in 
terror,  that  He,  divinely  pure  and  pitiful,  dies, 
actually  dies,  crucified  by  those  whom  He  came 
to  save,  wounded  with  nails,  and  spear,  and 
thorns,  wounded  more  by  scoffs  and  mockings 
and  bitter  rei)roaches,  dies,  with  His  heart 
broken  and  His  spirit  crushed.  All  this  that 
human  life,  forfeited,  might  be  redeemed!  This, 
this  more  than  all  else,  pronounces  the  divine  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  our  life.  In  God's  view 
it  is  of  such  value  that  God  can  subject  Himself 
to  such  sacrifices  for  it!  So  high  does  God  pnt 
its  value  that  heaven  holds  back  nothing  to  re- 
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deem  it!  that  heaven  gives  up  its  most  beloved, 
its  most  honored,  its  enthroned  God,  to  redeem 
and  exalt  it! 

God's  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  life  is  seen 
in  the  pronounced  issues  to  which  it  inevitably 
conducts.  The  human  life  is  the  beginning  of 
immortality.  We  look  on  the  visible  and  near 
The  worshipers  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  were 
amused  and  occui)ied  by  the  forms  that  were 
wrought  u^Don  the  pictured  veil  that  concealed 
the  god,  and  no  one  ever  lifted  the  covering  to 
see  what  was  hidden  behind  it.  We  are  occu- 
pied and  amused  by  the  scenes  which  are  appar- 
ent and  present.  For  the  things  that  are  seen 
are  temporal,  ^ut  back  of  these  are  great  reali- 
ties, invisible,  but  real,  immortalities.  The 
things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  Would  we 
lift  the  veil,  we  should  behold  glories  that  would 
startle  us  by  their  grandeur:  we  should  look  on 
terrors  that  would  awe  us  by  their  dreadf  ulness. 
This  life  does  not  stop  where  death  draws  its 
dark  line.  It  runs  on  into  the  highest  heaven 
into  the  lowest  hell.  It  runs  on  into  a  blessed- 
ness that  no  numbers  can  compute,  no  distance 
measure;  into  a  woe  whose  mournful  tones  fill 
the  sj^aces  of  evermore,  dying,  but  never  dead. 
From  the  mortal  we  step  on,  as  we  are,  into  the 
immortal.  But  there  the  sanctions  of  the  divine 
law  meet  us,  and  we  pass  out  from  under  the 
probation  of  mercy  into  the  allotment  of  justice. 
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They  who  have  accepted  the  atonement  of  Christ 
and  have  become  His  obedient  followers  are  re- 
ceived by  Him  into  paradise  and  are  forever 
with  the  Lord.  They  who  have  rejected  that 
atonement  are  compelled  to  reaj^  that  which  they 
have  sown,  harvests  to  be  reaped,  but  never  com- 
pletely garnered.  God  measures  the  value  of  our 
life  by  these  eternal  issues.  He  does  all  that 
He  can  do  to  turn  our  life  always  upward  to  the 
heavenly  glory;  to  prevent  our  downfall  into  the 
infernal  abysses. 

So  it  is  that  we  come  to  the  divine  appraise- 
ment of  our  human  life.  It  is  an  impressive 
judgment  that  God  x3ronounces  upon  it.  It  is 
an  oi)inion  of  authority,  freighted  full  of  influ- 
ence. "  In  His  adorable  wisdom,  our  moral 
Euler  has  attached  an  inestimable  imi3ortance  to 
our  life  on  earth."  He  who  knows  all  things. 
He  who  weighs  all  actions  in  an  unerring  bal- 
ance, He  who  understands  the  real  meaning  of 
relations  and  choices  and  events.  He  before 
whom  the  endless  future  is  as  the  visible  pres- 
ent, has  pronounced  His  estimate  of  the  value  of 
our  life.  God  proclaims,  as  if  all  the  heavens 
had  voice,  that  the  forfeiture  of  this  life  is  an 
eternal  loss:  that  the  saving  of  this  life  is  an 
eternal  estate.  The  divine  Being  is  intensely, 
infinitely,  interested  that  men  shall  redeem  their 
lives.  He  has  not  spared  Himself  to  make  it 
possible   that  each  human  life  shall  be  worth 
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living  not  only,  but  shall  be  the  choicest  posses- 
sion within  His  prodigal  gifts. 

''This  life  is  stern  and  fearful 
And  hath  no  blessed  day, 
For  those  who  laugh  and  squander 
The  priceless  gift  away. 

It  has  a  wealth  of  gladness 
For  him  who  would  it  find, 
And  presses  to  the  future 
Strong  in  an  earnest  mind." 

When  we  see  such  men  as  Herder  bewailing 
at  the  end  of  a  noble  career,  '"O  my  profitless 
life!'' or  as  the  indefatigable  Grotius,  "Alas!  I 
have  lost  my  life  in  laboriously  doing  nothing!" 
when  we  see  those  whom  we  have  known  la- 
menting at  last  their  sad  mistakes  and  useless- 
ness,  we  knovr  and  feel  that  Vv^e  need  to  come  in- 
to closer  sympathy  with  God's  view,  that  we 
need  to  stand  somewhere  near  the  heavenly 
throne,  and  very  near  the  sacred  cross,  that  we 
may  make  as  our  own  the  divine  estimate  of  the 
value  of  our  lives. 


IX. 

Greatness  ot  tbe  Soul. 


The  strange  life,  whose  seat  is  within  us,  but 
whose  empire  reaches  to  remote  and  unknown 
boundaries,  has  always  challenged  investigation, 
has  rewarded  study,  but  has  still  remained  a 
mystery.  The  old  i^hilosophy  demanded  of  man 
as  the  supreme  attainment  that  he  should  know 
himself.  The  new  philosophy  recognized  the 
insufficiency  of  the  attemx^t  but  urged  pro- 
founder  research.  Navigation,  which  was  once 
confined  to  inland  waters  and  the  coasts  of  con- 
tinents, made  its  great  discoveries  when  it 
crowded  its  prows  into  mysterious  seas  and 
lost  sight  of  its  old  headlands.  So  the  study  of 
man  will  repay  the  xjrofoundest  investigation: 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  has 
employed  the  finest  powers  and  the  ripest 
scholarship  hitherto,  so  is  it  likely  to  do  in  the 
enlarged  work  of  the  future.  There  is  a  fasci- 
nation to  it  which  is  not  found  in  other  studies. 
There  are  no  questions  so  full  of  personal  inter- 
est as  those  which  respect  one's  self.  Wlio  am 
I?  Why  am  I  here?  To  what  am  I  destined? 
What  is  my  relation  to  other  beings  and  other 
worlds?  These  are  interrogatories  of  signifi- 
cance. They  concern  eacli  individual,  not  in  a 
remote  way,  but  intimately,  deeply,  permanently. 
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The  very  first  intimation  oi  man  holds  in  it 
suggestions  of  his  mysteriousness  and  greatness. 
It  was  after  the  other  creations  were  completed; 
after  the  heavens  and  their  countless  hosts 
were  made;  after  the  earth  was  fitted  to  become 
the  abode  of  some  one;  that  God  said,  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness. 
And  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him.  This  image  or 
likeness  of  God  was  peculiar  to  the  creation  of 
the  sixth  day.  There  had  been  nothing  like  it 
in  the  vast  work  of  all  the  i^receding  days, 
while  the  earth  had  been  evolved  into  order 
and  been  jjeopled  with  living  existences,  while 
the  heavens  had  been  hung  with  systems, 
innumerable,  immeasurable.  Man  was  the 
crown  of  creation.  He  only  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  What  that  image  is,  the  record 
does  not  state.  It  states  the  fact:  it  does  not 
define  it.  "^ 

Some  have  supposed  that  it  consisted  in 
dominion,  because  the  record  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  give  him  dominion  over  the  earth  and 
its  inferior  inhabitants.  But  dominion  is  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties  or  i^owers  by  which 
man  was  made  to  resemble  God.  If  he  had  not 
employed  those  faculties,  while  he  remained 
quiescent,  he  was  still  in  the  likeness  of  God. 

The  image  of  God  does  woi  refer  either  to 
the  si  (lie  in  which  man  was.      Some  have  sup- 
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posed  that  it  respected  man's  state  of  innocence 
or  sinlessness.  But  man  is  spoken  of  after  the 
fall  as  still  in  the  image  of  God,  fSt.  Paul,  in 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says  of  man, 
"forasmuch  as  he  is  the  image  and  glory  of 
God."  This  likeness  therefore  refers  to  some- 
thing which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man,  fal- 
len or  unfallen,  in  his  innocence  or  in  his  ruin 
It  refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  soul.  And 
herein  is  one  of  the  sublimest  characteristics  of 
the  greatness  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  like 
God.  It  is  not  God.  It  is  not  equal  to  God. 
It  is  infinitely  inferior  to  God.  But  it  is  like 
Him.  It  is  created  to  be  in  itself,  in  its  whole 
life,  in  its  transmitted  powers  through  innum- 
erable generations,  the  image  of  the  Creator. 

This  does  not  imply  that  men  are  like  God 
in  ihe  use  which  they  make  of  their  innate 
faculties.  They  may  be  like  Him,  as  the  photo- 
graph is  like  the  man,  as  the  orrery  or  planeta- 
rium is  like  the  solar  system,  and  yet  be  altogeth- 
.er  unlike  Him  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 
God  will  use  his  powers  in  ways  of  goodness: 
man  may  use  his  in  all  manner  of  badness,  and 
so  become  in  the  conduct  of  his  mind  not  only 
unlike  God,  but  utterly  hostile  to  God.  It 
seems  strange  to  say  it,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that 
depravity  does  not  eradicate  the  image  of  God 
from  mankind.  It  seems  almost  absurd,  as  we 
look  on  men  who  are  brutalized;  as  we  look  on 
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the  miserable  drunkard,  who  has  warped  his 
whole  nature,  who  has  chan<2^ed  himself  from  a 
man  into  a  demon,  storming  in  his  home,  striking 
the  mother  of  his  children;  as  we  look  on  the  low. 
wild  races  of  pagans,  with  their  horrid  cruelties, 
with  their  devil  worship  and  their  human  sacri- 
fices; to  say  of  these  that  they  are  in  the  image 
of  God.  It  sounds  like  a  dishonor  to  the 
Almighty.  It  seems  like  a  profanation  and  an 
insult.  And  yet  this  mysterious  characteristic 
belongs  to  man.  Wherever  a  human  being  is 
found,  in  the  ranks  of  refinement  and  choicest 
culture,  in  the  low  levels  of  heathen  degradation 
or  civilized  vice,  there  are  the  lineaments  of  the 
divine  original.  On  the  coronet  of  the  empress, 
hidden  in  the  rubbish  of  the  street,  the  jewel  is 
of  the  same  intrinsic  value  and  beauty!  Its 
dishonor  and  its  degradation  cannot  change  its 
quality  or  its  worth. 

We  must  look,  then,  for  this  image  of  God  in 
the  constitution  of  the  soul. 

Some  have  thought  that  it  consisted  in  the  im- 
morifd'dy  of  the  body.  But  God  is  sj^irit,  and 
nothing  corporeal  could  be  said  to  be  a  likeness 
of  Him.  Impressive  as  the  idea  is  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  corporeal,  by  which  Homer  charac- 
terized and  ennobled  his  deities,  it  does  not 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  case. 

Nor  does  it  consist  in  moved  perfection.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  moral  image  of  God,  a 
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likeness  to  Him  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness. The  Apostle  to  the  Colossians  writes: 
"  Seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  doings,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  who 
is  being  renewed  unto  knowledge  after  the  im- 
age of  Him  that  created  him."  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  moral  resemblance  of  God.  St.  John 
urges  the  young  Christians  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  to  become  like  Him,  as  children  are  like 
a  father.  This  is  a  duty.  It  is  enjoined,  but  it 
is  not  created.  Every  child  of  God  should  seek 
to  become  like  his  heavenly  Father.  He  should 
put  off  and  cast  away  the  old  and  corrupt  nature 
and  habit  and  put  on  that  which  is  holy  and  up- 
right and  that  will  make  him  like  Christ,  like 
God. 

The  image  of  God  is  that  in  which  man  was 
created,  before  he  had  moral  character,  before 
he  had  made  any  choice,  before  he  had  become 
holy  or  had  fallen.  We  must  therefore  look  for 
it  in  the  creaied  coiistilufion  of  the  soul.  The 
powers  of  his  being  which  make  man  7nan,  are 
those  which  make  him  like  God.  The  image  of 
God  is  therefore  the  endowment  of  intellect, 
sensibility,  will.  These  are  the  trinity  of  powers 
which  define  man.     In  these  he  is  like  God. 

Milton  i3uts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Creator 
these  words: 
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"I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall.     *     *     * 
I  formed  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain, 
Till  they  enthrall  themselves;  I  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree, 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordained 
Their  freedom;    they  themselves  ordained  their  fall." 

In  this,  in  the  fact  of  the  creation  of  man  in 
the  image  of  his  Creator,  are  the  chief  factors  of 
his  mysteriousness  and  his  greatness.  He  was 
not  created  as  the  material  worlds  were  created, 
to  move  in  their  appointed  paths,  to  fulfill  their 
ajipointed  circuits,  unintelligently,  without  feel- 
ing, and  with  no  choice.  He  was  not  created 
as  the  inferior  orders  of  animals  were  created,  to 
follow  their  unreasoning  instincts,  to  act  without 
moral  responsibility,  and  eternal  recompense. 

But  he  w^as  created  godlike:  with  the  power 
to  think  and  to  reason,  to  w^eigh  motives,  to  be 
affected  by  known  consequences,  to  take  in  the 
great  arguments  of  life  and  immortality,  to  grasp 
his  own  situation,  to  look  beyond  the  present 
and  the  seen,  to  know  his  personal  relations  to 
his  fellow  men,  and,  more  than  all,  to  know  and 
to  appreciate  his  most  significant  and  eternal 
relations  to  God. 

He  was  created  godlike:  with  the  power  to 
feel,  in  the  experience  of  joy  or  i^ain,  in  the 
experience  of  self^api^roval  or  of  remorse;  with 
the  susceptibility  to  be  wrought  on  by  the  forces 
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of  influence  that  are  all  around  him,  by  the  love 
of  friends,  the  earnestness  of  a  father's  affection, 
the  devotion  of  a  mother's  undying  tenderness, 
the  interest  of  his  fellows,  by  the  persuasives  of 
reason,  by  the  obligations  of  divine  fatherhood, 
by  the  allurements  of  a  blessed  heaven  and  the 
awful  warnings  that  sound  up  from  the  nether 
darkness. 

He  was  created  godlike:  with  the  power  to 
choose,  with  that  august  faculty  through  the 
exercise  of  which  he  can  easily  determine  his* 
immortality,  so  that  when,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
set  before  him  life,  hapi:>iness,  pure  fellowship, 
home  with  blessed  family  life,  with  joy  and 
song,  with  light  and  health  and  peace  eternal, 
and  God;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ruin,  desecra- 
tion of  his  own  powers;  degredation  of  every- 
thing dearest  to  him,  outcast  life,  demonism, 
hell;  he  can  take  the  one  and  refuse  the  other! 
can  at  any  time  and  at  his  own  convenience, 
choose  to  be  saved  or  to  be  lost! 

This  trinity  of  wonderful,  mysterious,  self- 
acting  powers  constitute  the  image  of  God.  The 
intelligence  of  God,  the  refined  sensibility  of 
the  divine  mind,  the  powerfulness  of  the  divine 
will,  are  rej^resented  in  the  human  microcosm. 

In  this  mysterious  image  man  is  created,  every 
man.  It  is  the  image  of  nature.  It  is  not  to 
be  sought  or  gained.  It  is  not  to  be  prayed  for. 
It  is  not  that  for  which  any  one  is  to  aspire.     It 
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is  not  like  the  moved  image  of  God.  For  that 
each  man  in  the  iidtm-al  image  of  God  should 
l^ray  and  labor  and  asi^ire.  For  that  each  man, 
as  he  is,  should  constantly  use  all  his  natural 
faculties,  all  his  daily  oxDioortunities,  all  the  aids 
which  nature  and  grace,  which  human  help  and 
the  divine  spirit,  can  give.  For  that  each  man 
should  seek  as  for  a  pearl  of  greatest  x)rice,  as  for 
a  treasure  that  will  make  him  eternally  rich,  as 
men  seek  for  crowns  and  places  of  power.  To 
be  like  God  in  goodness,  in  righteousness,  is  the 
success  of  life. 

But  the  natural  image  of  God  is  an  endow- 
ment. It  is  that  which  we  receive  from  our 
Maker,  as  one  by  one  we  issue  into  humanity. 
We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  it.  It  is  that 
which  makes  us  what  we  are.     It  is  ourselves. 

As  far  as  the  image  of  God  is  concerned,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  all  that  we  have 
to  do  is  to  employ  the  immense  powers  that 
are  lodged  in  it  for  good  ends.  That  is  our 
duty.  We  can  neglect  our  duty:  we  can  misuse 
our  xDowers:  we  can  degrade  the  image  of  God. 
We  can  make  the  royal  iufcUcct  contribute  to 
our  ignominy.  Many  have  done  so.  Biography 
is  full  of  misspent  lives,  of  men  of  majestic 
powers  who  have  made  their  intellectual  re- 
sources and  attaimnents  their  deepest  dishonor; 
who,  though  largely  learned,  have  used  their 
iearning  to  their  own  disgrace  and  to  the  dis- 
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honor  of  their  Creator,  They  have  left  behind 
them  works  which  have  wrouii^ht  on  in  the  ruin 
of  other  minds:  the  evil  that  they  have  done  has 
lived  after  them:  their  splendid  endowments 
and  acquisitions  have  been  a  curse  to  themselves 
and  to  others. 

We  can  also  pervert  the  fine  sensibility  which 
is  fitted  to  aid  our  enjoyment,  which  is  fitted 
to  secure  happiness  from  a  thousand  sources. 
We  have  seen  how  this,  has  been  al)used,  how^ 
men  have  inflamed  their  feelinij^s  in  forbidden 
and  degrading  ways,  fired  their  i^assions  into 
flames  which  have  consumed  them,  made  lust 
the  master  of  the  mind. 

We  can  also  dishonor  the  tvill.  Fitted  to  be 
influenced  by  the  highest  motives  and  to  decide 
for  the  right  and  to  make  choice  of  eternal  wel- 
fare, too  often  has  it  made  decision  for  its  own 
overthrow  and  to  the  displeasure  of  its  Creator. 
It  has  been  sw^ayed  by  unworthy  motives,  it  has 
chosen  the  evidently  wrong  course,  it  has  per- 
verted the  whole  image  of  God  and  turned  man 
into  a  demon.  Demons  incarnate  have  coursed 
across  the  world,  have  spoiled  its  imradises,  have 
corrupted  the  young,  have  exhibited  the  great- 
ness of  the  human  x)owers  by  the  greatness  of 
their  misuse,  have  shown  the  greatness  of  bad- 
ness, "great  in  mischief  like  the  pestilence,  great 
in  desolation  like  the  whirlwind." 
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But  uot  for  such  ends  were  men  so  endowed 
God  made  man,  as  He  made  liim,  tu  be  like  God. 
He  gave  him  this  natural  image  of  Himself  that 
he  might  be  conformed  to  Him  in  moral  image 
also.  There  is  no  excuse,  there  can  be  no  excuse, 
for  the  wide  and  melancholy  perversion  which 
has  obtained.  The  examples  of  those  who  have 
emi^loyed  their  natural  powers  for  the  right  de- 
velopment of  their  spiritual  natures,  who  have 
used  all  that  was  bestov/ed  on  them  in  creation  for 
their  moral  perfection,  are  enough  to  show  us 
what  should  have  been  true  in  the  biograjDhy  of 
every  man.  Every  man  should  be  a  godlike  man, 
not  only  in  his  natural  endowment  but  in  his  use 
of  his  whole  nature.  Galen,  a  learned  pagan 
physician,  said,  "  that  in  describing  the  different 
parts  of  the  human  body,  he  was  composing  a 
hymn  in  honor  of  the  Creator  of  the  body." 
Every  man  should  make  the  employment  of  his 
entire  dual  nature  a  harmonious  hymn  of  praise 
to  the  glory  of  his  Creator.  Every  man  stands 
forth  a  Being  by  himself.  In  the  Roman  Empire 
every  man  existed  for  the  empire,  his  individ- 
uality was  absorbed  in  the  united  life  of  the 
State.  Rome  lived  in  him.  In  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth the  i^ersonal  Jew  was  amalgamated 
into  the  Abrahamic  race.  The  covenant  held 
the  people  as  one.  But  under  Christianity,  man 
as  man,  every  man  by  himself,  is  invested  with 
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prerogative,  is  held  to  personal  accountability  ,is 
of  so  much  account,  that  he  is  the  object  of  God's 
affection  and  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
power.  Christ  gave  new  honor  to  the  image  of 
God  in  which  every  man  stood  on  the  earth. 
He,  in  His  supreme  love,  in  that  image  tasted 
death  for  every  man! 

Ours  should  it  be  to  honor  our  chief  endow- 
ment; to  show  that  we  appreciate  the  likeness  in 
which  we  were  made  by  using  every  faculty  in  a 
way  that  will  be  well-pleasing  to  Him  who  made 
us.  We  are  His  children :  we  bear  the  image  of 
the  great  Creator.  We  may  also  become  mor- 
ally like  Him,  like  Him  in  character,  in  good- 
ness, in  righteousness,  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ. 

All  around  us  are  our  brothers,  children  of 
the  same  Father,  made  in  the  same  image.  How 
can  we  serve  them?  It  is  hard  for  us,  of  our- 
selves, to  estimate  their  worth.  But  if  we  come 
into  sympathy  with  Christ  we  shall  be  helped 
toward  it.  He  in  His  infinite  compassion  and 
with  a  divine  estimate,  thought  of  every  soul  as 
worth  more  than  the  whole  world.  He  was  will- 
ing to  die  that  souls  so  i^recious  might  be  saved. 

Now,  if  we  have  fellowship  with  Him  we  shall 
see  somewhat  the  value  of  the  souls  of  men.  We 
shall  put  all  other  values  h^w  in  comparison. 
►Some  whom  we  see  may  not  be  attractive  to  us. 
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but  they  were  dear  to  Christ.  And  we  must 
look  at  them,  as  far  as  we  can,  through  the  tear- 
ful eyes  of  the  Redeemer,  through  the  sufferings 
of  His  cross,  through  all  that  He  endured  that 
souls  might  be  saved.  So  must  we  feel  the 
greatness  and  worth  of  every  human  soul. 


X. 

2)e0tination  ot  tbe  Soul.    i. 


In  the  former  cliaj)ter  it  has  been  shown,  that 
man  is  created  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  and 
that  therein  lies  his  mysteriousness  and  great- 
ness; that  this  image  is  a  natural  endowment  be- 
longing to  all  souls  of  men ;  that  however  strange 
and  incongruous  it  may  seem  to  ascribe  such 
likeness  to  degraded  and  dej^raved  specimens  of 
humanity,  nevertheless,  man,  as  man,  in  stations 
of  refinement  and  culture,  in  conditions  of  bru- 
tality and  barbarism  as  well,  has,  in  the  crea- 
ted constitution  of  his  soul,  jpowers  which  in 
their  nature  give  him  a  likeness  to  God. 

It  is  an  imjiortant  inquiry;  What  is  the  desti- 
nation of  this  Being  so  wonderfully  endowed? 
We  may  make  the  inquiry  quite  personal  and 
practical,  and  ask,  each  reader  for  himself,  for 
what,  by  the  very  constitution  of  my  soul,  by 
the  natural  powers  which  were  given  to  me  in 
my  creation,  am  I  destined?  To  what  character 
do  the  constitutional  faculties  which  make  me 
what  I  am  direct  me?  What  have  I  to  do  in 
order  to  be  conformed  to  those  capacities  and 
powers  of  my  nature  w^hich  are  my  chief  endow- 
ment? And,  if  I  become  conformed  to  them, 
what  will  be  my  destiny? 

These  are  interrogatories  of  profound  mean- 
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ing  for  each  individual.  They  crowd  upon  the 
thoughtful  mind.  They  arrest  us  in  our  plans 
and  ways  of  living.  We  recognize  oureelves  in 
the  personality  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
We  cannot  put  them  off  as  imx^ertinent  or  unim- 
portant, as  untimely  or  misplaced.  The  man  is 
weak  who  does  not  welcome  them.  The  man  is 
unjust  to  himself  who  does  not  seek  their  an- 
swer. 

We  see  and  know  that  we  are  unlike  the  oth- 
er and  visible  creations  around  us.  We  are  des- 
tined for  a  different  end.  Many  of  these  crea- 
tions are  wonderful:  they  are  exhibitions  of  di- 
vine power  and  wisdom.  Stars  in  their  sublime 
courses;  the  earth  in  its  varying  seasons,  in  its 
manifold  productions,  in  its  peculiar  adapta- 
tions; animals  that  poj^ulate  the  earth,  the  air, 
the  water;  flowers  and  fruits  in  their  beauty  and 
variety;  are  all  from  the  opulent  hand  of  the 
same  great  Originator:  but  they  are  wholly  un- 
like man  in  their  powers  and  their  destiny. 

They  have  no  likeness  to  God:  man  is  in  His 
image.  In  their  place  and  time  they  have  their 
apiDointments.  "He  aj^pointed  the  moon  for 
seasons:  the  sun  knoweth  his  going  down.  Yea, 
the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times;  and  the  turtle  and  the  swallow  and  the 
crane  observe  the  time  of  their  coming."  All 
these,  and  all  like  them,  move  by  the  laws  of 
their  impellant  mechanism,  or  in  obedience  to 
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their  natural  instincts.  Their  destination  is 
that  which  they  cannot  evade  and  from  which 
they  cannot  swerve. 

What  then,  as  distinct  from  all  these  creatures 
was  man  created  for?  Plainly,  the  fact  that  he 
was  created  with  natural  powers  which  are  in 
the  image  of  God,  makes  it  evident  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  like  God  in  moral  resemblance 
also.  The  natural  image  presupposes  and  re- 
quires the  moral  image.  Cicero,  with  the  light 
of  heathen  philosophy  saw  this,  and  claimed 
that  man  in  his  physical  and  in  his  moral  na- 
ture should  resemble  God.  St.  Paul  clearly  de- 
clares the  princii^le.  As  we  have  a  likeness  to 
God,  finite  indeed  of  the  infinite,  as  the  photo- 
graph of  the  living  person,  as  the  orrery  of  the 
planetary  system,  as  the  model  of  the  cathedral 
that  rises  like  a  mountain  of  stone,  in  our  natur- 
al endowments  which  make  us  what  we  are,  so 
are  we  destined  to  be  like  God  in  moral  charac- 
ter. For  that  are  we  created.  We  are  created 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  intellect,  sen- 
sibility, will  or  the  power  of  choice,  that  we  may 
use  them  and  develop  them  in  the  way  of  mor- 
al excellence,  that  we  may  be  holy  as  God  is 
holy  and  happy  as  he  is  happy.  For  holiness 
and  happiness  go  together. 

Of  all  His  creations,  according  to  the  record, 
"God  saw  that  it  was  good."  His  purpose  was 
to  secure  such  perfection  and  well-being  as  each 
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creature  was  capable  of.  Man's  capabilities  are 
such  that  he  can  be  like  God  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness;  and  only  in  such  likeness 
does  he  reach  his  destination.  If  he  comes 
short  of  that  there  is  perversion.  If  he  comes 
short  of  that  he  misuses  and  abuses  the  nature 
which  his  Creator  gave  him.  He  was  made  to 
be,  and  he  may  be,  what  St.  John  calls,  a  son  of 
God,  a  true  child  of  the  heavenly  Father,  like 
his  Father,  like  Him  in  his  natural  powers  and 
like  Him  in  his  moral  purposes  and  attainments. 
So  our  Lord  requires  us  to  be  perfect,  even  as 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  God  is  our 
standard.  We  are  to  look  up.  We  are  to  have 
the  heavenly  mind.  We  are  to  move  always  up- 
ward. We  are  to  asx^ire.  We  are  not  to  take 
even  an  earthly  friend,  a  noble  citizen,  a  renown- 
ed hero  in  whom  all  great  qualities  are  blended, 
as  our  model.  We  are  not  to  look  at  one,  like 
Marcus  Aurelius,  of  whom  an  able  writer  of  our 
day  has  said,  that  he  was  '"perhaps  as  nearly  a 
l^erfectly  virtuous  man  as  has  ever  appeared  up- 
on our  world.  Tried  by  the  chequered  events 
of  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  presiding  over  a  so- 
ciety that  was  profoundly  corrupt,  and  over  a 
city  that  was  notorious  for  its  license;  the  per- 
fection of  his  character  awed  even  calumny  to 
silence,  and  the  spontaneous  sentiment  of  his 
peojjle  proclaimed  him  rather  a  god  than  a  man." 
We  are  not  to  look  at  one  like  Washington,  of 
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whom  an  English  historian  has  written;  "Mod- 
ern history  has  not  so  spotless  a  character  to 
commemorate.  Invincible  in  resolution,  firm  in 
conduct,  incorruptible  in  integrity,  he  brought 
to  the  helm  of  a  victorious  rei^ublic  the  simxjlic- 
ity  and  innocence  of  moral  life;  he  was  forced 
into  greatness  by  circumstances.  *  *  *  And 
after  having  raised  his  country  by  his  exertions 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state,  closed  his 
career  by  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  the 
power  which  a  grateful  jjeoijle  had  bestowed." 
We  are  not  even  to  look  at  one  like  St.  Paul,  of 
whom  a  discerning  critic  has  said;  His  sagacity, 
his  cheerfulness,  his  forethought,  his  imjjartial 
and  clear^judging  reason,  all  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  his  strong  character  are  not  indeed  to 
be  overlooked:  but  the  more  highly  we  exalt 
these  in  our  estimate  of  his  work,  the  more  are 
we  compelled  to  believe  that  he  spoke  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  when  he  told  that  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  was  what  he  was.  We  are  not 
to  look,  supremely,  at  one  who  has  held  our 
heart,  our  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  who  has 
stood  forth  as  an  example  to  us  of  what  is 
choicest  in  human  life.  We  are  to  look  to  God. 
He  is  to  be  su^jreme  in  our  thought,  our  affec- 
tion, our  purpose.  We  are  to  be  like  Him.  Wo 
are  to  be  such  that  men  will  say,  looking  at  us, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God,  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Lord  Almighty.  They  are  in  the  image  of 
their  Father. 
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So  only  can  we  fulfill  our  destination.  We 
we-re  made  for  this.  The  powers  that  belong  to 
our  nature  find  their  real  design  and  purpose  in 
this.  And  if  we  do  not  use  them  for  this  end, 
we  misuse  them;  and  so  dishonor  both  ourselves 
and  our  Maker. 

Now,  there  are  two  realms  in  which  man's 
destination  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  first  is 
in  this  zcorhl.  In  a  sense,  he  is  the  lord  of  the 
world.  Dominion  here  is  given  to  him.  God 
honors  him  with  partial  sovereignty.  As,  in 
some  degree,  rej^resenting  divine  sovereignty, 
he  should  be  in  this  world  like  God.  First,  he 
should  consider,  and  act  for,  his  own  true  wel- 
fare. No  temptation,  no  temporary  enjoyment, 
no  worldly  ambition,  should  make  him  swerve 
from  duty.  We  should  ask  ourselves;  What 
ought  I  to  be?  How  ought  I  to  act?  Here  and 
now  we  have  our  task.  The  noblest  character, 
the  truest  life,  the  most  blessed  influence,  we 
are  to  strive  for.  Our  real  welfare  lies  in  our 
union  with  God. 

But  we  are  not  alone.  We  are  allied  to  crea- 
tures below  us  and  to  those  who  are  our  equals. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  man  to  be  the  guardian  of 
creatures  of  whom  God  is  Creator.  He  should 
be  humane  toward  them,  and  not  see  them  need- 
lessly suffer.  The  statutes  of  our  commonwealth 
"care  for  all  brute  creatures  and  birds."  The 
Humane   Society   looking  out  for  animals  and 
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suffering  children  and  men  is  a  Christian  insti- 
tution in  a  Christian  state. 

Especially,  are  we  so  allied  to  our  fellowmen, 
bone  of  our  bone,  blood  of  our  blood,  all  na- 
tions made  of  one,  that  we  are  in  charge  of  their 
welfare  and  happiness.  The  surly  question 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  was  a  question 
propounded  of  sin.  God's  question  was  and  is, 
"Where  is  thy  brother?"  We  are  responsible 
for  other  men,  indeed  for  the  whole  family  of 
mankind.  We  have  a  large  family  on  our  hands! 
We  despise  the  man  who  does  not  provide  for 
his  own.  But  all  men  are  our  own:  we  are  to 
l^rovide  for  them.  If  in  our  city,  in  our  goodly 
state,  in  our  beloved  land,  in  any  of  the  lands  of 
the  world,  however  remote,  however  dark,  there 
are  men,  women,  children,  who  need  us,  whom 
v/e  can  help,  our  destination  is,  to  be  their  help- 
ers. We  do  not  need  "the  cross  of  a  new  cru- 
sade." Our  crusade  is  as  old  as  man.  The 
cross  under  which  we  serve  is  the  cross  of  Cal- 
vary. By  the  blood  of  the  one  great  ricfim 
which  was  shed  for  the  whole  world,  by  the 
death  of  the  one  supreme  Atoner  who  tasted 
death  for  every  man,  we  are  one  w^ith  our  race, 
we  are  linked  to  the  whole  family.  The  woes 
which  make  men  wail  in  far  off  regions  send 
their  pangs  into  our  hearts.  The  gloom  that 
broods  over  sobbing  children  on  lonely  islands 
of  the  murmuring  seas,  settles  its  darkness  that 
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can  be  felt  on  us.  The  hideous  rites  that  cost 
the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  break  their  mel- 
ancholy appeal  upon  our  tenderest  sympathy. 
The  soreness  and  the  sickness  which  bow  down 
the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  wretched  sufferers 
thrill  on  all  the  sensitive  organism  of  our  na- 
ture. As  He  who  made  us  bore  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows,  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions and  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  so, 
if  we  are  like  Him,  if  in  this  sad  and  sinful 
world  we  bear  His  image,  we  shall  court  partici- 
pation in  the  sufferings  of  others,  that  we  may 
heli3  them  bear  the  load,  that  we  may  contrib- 
bute  comfort  to  their  des^^air  and  lift  a  tone  of 
hoi^e  in  the  dirges  of  their  agony. 

It  belongs  to  us  to  send  forth  an  evangel  of 
love  to  men  everywhere,  at  home,  abroad  also,  to 
men  who  are  lost  in  sin,  suffering  the  bitter 
fruits  of  sin  and  Vvdio  are  on  the  way  to  a  despair 
that  has  no  mitigation.  It  belongs  to  us,  it  is 
that  for  which  we  are  here,  to  do  the  best  we  can 
for  others:  and  as  the  salvation  by  Christ  is  that 
one  thing  that  every  man  needs  most  of  all,  our 
foremost  endeavor  should  be  to  present  Christ 
as  a  Saviour  to  every  friend,  to  every  stranger, 
the  whole  world  over. 

We  cannot  absolve  ourselves  from  this  obliga- 
tion. Freely  we  have  received,  freely  are  we  to 
give.  The  final  decision  of  the  Judge  upon  us, 
upon  our  life  on  earth,  will  have  respect  to  what 
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we  have  done  for  others.  If  we  have  taken  re- 
freshing food  to  the  hungry  and  given  drink  to 
those  who  were  dying  of  thirst;  if  we  have  cared 
for  the  stranger,  and  clothed  the  naked,  and 
gone  with  cheer  and  benediction  to  the  sick  and 
to  those  who  were  in  prison;  it  will  all  be  reck- 
oned to  us  as  faithful  service  'for  the  Master 
Himself  and  we  shall  get  the  welcome  to  His 
Kingdom.  But  they  are  the  hungry  and  the 
thirsty,  as  He  has  taught  us,  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  the  righteousness  that  He  gives,  who 
need  the  Bread  of  life  and  the  Water  of  life  that 
He  only  can  supply;  they  are  strangers  who  are 
foreign  to  His  gospel  and  His  great  salvation; 
they  are  the  sick  and  in  prison,  whose  sickness 
of  soul  He  came  to  heal  and  whose  prison^doors 
of  sin  He  came  to  unl)ar  and  oi)en.  We  are  to 
be  their  benefactors,  in  His  name  We  are  to 
carry  to  them  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
Saviour  whom  we  have  learned  to  know  and 
love.  No  blessings  will  be  so  precious  as  those 
that  will  reward  the  faithful  who  have  led  the 
lost  to  know  the  i^reciousness  of  the  Saviour. 
And  in  no  way  can  we  more  beneficently  and 
truly  fulfill  our  aj^pointed  service  than  by  seek- 
ing to  save  others.  That  is  the  service  for  which 
we  are  destined.  For  that  we  are  in  the  world. 
That  is  the  Creator's  purpose  in  our  life. 

Moreover,  in  this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  shall 
w^e  cultivate  and  improve  our  spiritual  nature. 
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We  are,  as  we  have  seen,  unlike  other  creatures 
of  God  in  that  we  are  made  in  His  image.  The 
mysteriousness  and  the  nobility  of  man  consist 
in  this  higher  nature.  In  the  powers  which  be- 
long to  this  are  we  like  God.  In  the  right  use 
of  these  godlike  iiowers  is  our  supreme  destina- 
tion. And  one  realm  in  which  they  are  to  be 
used  and  made  the  most  of  and  to  be  conformed 
to  the  moral  image  of  our  Maker,  is  this  world. 
The  human  life  takes  its  meaning  and  its  im- 
portance from  that  fact.  We  are  not  here,  God 
did  not  design  that  we  should  be  here,  for  any- 
thing less  than  to  gain  and  to  cultivate  a  moral 
resemblance  to  Him. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  that  heaven  is  the 
place  for  that.  It  is.  But  if  in  thinking  so,  we 
exclude  this  world  from  also  being  such  a  i^lace, 
we  make  sad  mistake. ,  It  is  the  business  of  men 
to  make  heaven  of  this  world,  "heaven  begun 
below."  This  world  was  built  originally  for  and 
as  a  Paradise.  So  long  as  it  was  Paradise  it  was 
a  province  of  heaven.  God  walked  with  men 
and  talked  with  men  here  as  a  Father  with  His 
children.  It  was  not  till  sin  came  that  the  man 
and  his  wife  hid  themselves  in  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  Sin  spoiled  the  Paradise.  Christ  has 
come  to  restore  it.  His  Kingdom  is  the  King- 
dom of  heaven.  When  His  Kingdom  prevails 
and  He  is  Lord  of  all,  this  world  will  be  Paradise 
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restored.  The  new  earth  will  bring  the  new 
heaven.     Men  w411  be  like  angels  of  God. 

This  unfolds  to  us  the  Destination  of  the 
Soul.  God's  purpose,  Christ's  mission,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  church,  the  promulgation  of  the 
gospel,  are  to  bring  men,  to  bring  mankind,  in- 
to such  accord  with  God  that  the  earth  shall  be 
a  restored  heaven. 

Our  first  duty,  our  supreme  purpose,  is  to  be- 
come Christ's:  then  to  be  one  with  Him  in  the 
victorious  universality  of  His  kingdom. 


XL 

Destination  of  tbe  SouL    ii. 


The  destination  of  man  beyond  this  world 
opens  a  still  broader  subject  for  our  thought; 
broader  if  not  more  significant. 

This  is  a  matter  of  unx^aralleled  importance. 
It  vitally  concerns  every  man.  The  mysterious- 
ness  and  greatness  of  the  human  soul  have  their 
profoundest  significance  in  this,  that  each  soul 
is  destined  to  an  eternity  of  being  beyond  the 
bound  of  this  life.  Here  we  remain  but  a  little 
while.  A  few  swift  years  at  most,  likened  to  the 
flight  of  the  weaver's  shuttle,  likened  to  the 
passing  of  the  post  carrier,  or  to  a  tale  that  is 
told,  likened  to  the  removal  of  the  shepherd's 
tent,  or  the  sailing  of  the  swift  shii3,  are  all  that 
we  can  reckon  on.  The  i^laces  that  know  us 
will  soon  know  us  no  more.  The  very  names  of 
men  are  forgotten.  We  sink  like  pebbles  in 
deep  waters  and  the  wave  that  rolls  from  the 
spot  soon  dies  away  on  the  shore.  But  we  do 
not  cease  to  be.  The  same  life  goes  on,  in  dif- 
ferent spheres,  in  unlike  conditions:  and  it  will 
go  on  forever!  The  fact  that  we  are  made  in 
the  image  of  God  necessitates  eternal  existence 
for  us.     We  cannot  put  out  our  souhlife. 

There  is  a  great,  mysterious,  eternal  Beyond 
for  us;  invisible  to  our  sight,  ungrasped  by  our 
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imagination,  but  clear  to  our  consciousness  and 
certain  by  virtue  of  the  powers  which  are  our 
I)ersonal  possession.  What  is  our  destination 
there?  We  are  like  sailors,  looking  forth  from 
the  hither  strand  ui)on  the  vast  sea  that  rolls  be- 
fore them,  and  wondering  to  what  shore  the  ship 
that  strains  at  its  cable  and  feels  the  push  of  the 
breeze  in  its  swelling  sails,  will  carry  them! 
These  who  set  sail  before  us — some  have  disap- 
peared altogether,  some  are  barely  visible  on  the 
horizon,  others  sweep  on  with  canvas  stretched 
to  the  utmost,  and  we  are  following  hard  after. 
To  what?  we  ask.  Each  soul  puts  to  itself 
the  question,  where  am  I  to  land?  To  what 
scenes  shall  I  be  introduced?  Who  are  to  be 
my  companions?  How  am  I  to  spend  my  vast 
eternity?  To  what  are  my  eternally  progress- 
ive powers  at  length  to  reach?  These  questions, 
and  such  as  these,  are  full  of  meaning.  He  who 
does  not  ask  them  and  seek  their  answer,  does 
rank  injustice  to  himself.  He  who  does  not  ask 
them  and  seek  their  answer,  and  act  accordingly, 
is  indictable  for  insanity  or  for  folly.  It  is  each 
one's  own  business  to  know  his  destination  and 
to  get  ready  for  it.  Life  has  no  greater  burden 
laid  on  it  than  this,  to  prepare  for  the  life  to 
come.  Man  has  nothing  to  do  so  important  for 
himself  as  to  be  ready  in  season  for  the  fate 
which  may  be  decided  on  any  day. 
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The  destination  of  the  sonl  beyond  this  world 
is  the  continuation  of  its  destination  in  this 
world.  Man  is  one,  and  he  is  made  in  the  im- 
age of  his  Maker  for  one  end,  whether  in  this 
world  or  in  another  world.  So  far  as  this  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  more  difference  than  there 
is  in  regard  to  the  soul's  life  on  this  continent 
or  on  another  continent  of  this  globe.  The  des- 
tination of  man  is  the  same  in  Europe  that  it  is 
in  America.  He  who  passes  from  these  shores 
to  the  territory  of  the  old  world  is  under  the 
same  moral  obligations  there  as  here.  So  he 
who  pavsses  from  this  world  into  the  future  state 
is  under  the  same  moral  obligation  there  as  here 
He  is  the  same  person,  made  for  the  same  great 
end.  Death  has  no  more  effect  on  duty  than  it 
has  on  character.  Man  is  man,  and  life  is  life, 
here  or  anywhere. 

But  eternity  surj^asses  time  in  two  imi:)ortant 
resx^ects;  as  to  duration;  as  to  destiny,  While 
this  life  is,  by  divine  appointment,  brief,  the 
coming  life  is  without  limit.  It  will  last  for- 
ever. Still,  in  this  brief  time  the  destiny  of  the 
unlimited  duration  is  decided.  It  is  this  which 
gives  signal  importance  to  the  present.  It  is 
this  which  makes  holy  Scrix)ture  init  such  em- 
phasis on  To  (Jfitj,  which  gives  su^h  acute  thrill , 
to  the  little  adverb  uoir.  In  this  little  si)ace  we 
are  settling  unbounded  facts.     Into  this  winged 
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now,  eternity  is  compressed.  To=day  may  settle 
what  we  shall  be,  what  we  shall  do,  wdiat  w^e 
shall  enjoy  or  endure,  forevermore! 

Two  things  then  stand  clearly  forth:  that  the 
coming  life  is  a  continuation,  and  that  it  is  a 
consequence,  of  the  present  life.  The  interven- 
tion of  what  w^e  call  death,  is  not  a  prevention 
of  continuous  being.  No  alteration  occurs  with 
the  soul.  It  is,  through  all,  itself.  It  keejos  the 
image  in  which  it  was  made.  It  keeps  the  char- 
acter that  itself  has  made.  Its  habits,  its  loves, 
its  choices,  abide  unaltered.  The  idea  of  the 
ancient  world  was,  that  the  sj^irits  of  men  de- 
parted this  life,  kept  on  with  the  vocations  to 
wdiich  they  were  accustomed.  Dante  has  made 
graphic  and  im^Dressive  the  concc^ption  that  the 
souls  of  men  will  be  employed  in  the  future 
states  with  that  w^hich  emi)loyed  them  in  the 
present  world.  We  need  not  press  the  thought 
with  too  much  literabiess;  yet  a  great  truth  is 
involved  in  it;  the  truth  that  development  goes 
on,  that  the  change  of  w^orlds  effects  no  inter- 
ruption to  character,  to  desire,  to  i:)repondera- 
ting  puri)ose.  The  thinking,  sensitive,  choosing 
spirit,  will  act  for  itself,  will  act  out  itself,  wher- 
ever it  may  be.  God  can  change  its  place  by 
His  omnipotcMit  decree  or  act.  But  God  cannot 
change  its  purpose.  The  power  to  do  that  is 
lodged  in  the  free  agency  of  man.  With  that 
God  will  not  interfere.     Not  to  have  a  holy  uni- 
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verse,  will  He,  can  He,  do  that.  For  holiness, 
in  its  nature,  rests  on  freedom,  on  the  uncon- 
trolled free  agency  of  the  soul  which  lives  only 
in  the  image  of  God.  A  holy  universe  does  not 
dei:)end  on  loower,  even  Almighty  j^ower.  It  is 
to  be  accomplished,  if  it  ever  were  to  be  accom- 
plished, by  the  purpose  of  those  whom  God  has 
chosen  to  make  in  His  own  image.  Why  He 
ever  chose  to  make  them  is  a  mystery  lodged  in 
the  divine  mind  alone.  We  cannot  solve  it. 
We  can  never  know,  unless,  somewhere,  some- 
time,  when  we  are  ready  to  receive  it,  it  shall  be 
revealed  to  us.  All  that  we  know  is  the  fact  that 
God  did  create  them,  and  the  other  fact  that  He 
had  wise  reasons  for  doing  it. 
•  Continuance  is  a  law  of  life.  Development  is 
the  central  i^rincii^le  of  moral,  as  it  is  of  intel- 
lectual, and  of  natural  philosophy.  Passions 
that  have  had  birth  and  thrift  in  the  brief 
experience  of  this  world  will  hold  their  carnival 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  law  of  heredity  holds 
beyond  this  preface  of  life  into  its  bulkier  vol- 
ume. They  who  have  yielded  to  lust  will  own 
its  fell  mastery  beyond.  They  who  have  aspired 
for  that  which  is  i^ure  and  heavenly  will  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  blessed  throne.  Dark  natures 
that  have  demanded  indulgence  will  go  into 
the  outer  darkness.  They  who  have  welcomed 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  sanctified  and  perfected 
unto  the  moral  likeness  of  God.     The  work  of 
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this  trial4ime  will  go  on.  It  will  simply  go  on. 
There  will  not  be  need  of  external  agency 
Growth,  develoi^ment,  is  the  law.  As  youth 
grows  into  manhood,  so  will  manhood  grow  into 
sainthood  or  fiendhood. 

Not  only  is  the  coming  life  a  continuance,  it 
is  a  consequence,  of  the  present  life.  The  fu- 
ture hangs  on  the  present.  Eternity  is  deter- 
mined by  time.  The  purpose  now  formed  will 
come  to  realization  then.  Each  one,  at  the  judg- 
ment^seat  of  Christ,  is  to  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  body,  according  to  what  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  that  cometh 
judgment.  God  will  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works.  The  foundation  is  laid 
now  against  the  time  to  come.  Men  will  reap 
ill  the  future  what  they  have  sowed  in  the  pres- 
ent. Such  is  the  record  of  Scripture:  it  is, 
therefore,  the  decree  of  God.  The  statement  of 
of  Scripture  is  the  statute  of  the  Almighty. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  authoritative.  Eter- 
nal destiny  is  therefore  the  consecpience  of  tem- 
jx)ral  decisions.  Such  is  the  appointment  of  God. 
Men  determine  here  and  now  wliat  their  eternal 
future  shall  be.  Eternal  life  or  eternal  death 
follow  as  the  exact  and  inevitable  result  of 
human  choice  in  this  limited  time.  No  longer 
period  is  given:  no  longer  period  is  needed. 
One  can  determine  his  relation  to  God,  can  de- 
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cide  whether  he  will  be  obedient  or  disobedient, 
as  truly  and  as  thoroughly  in  a  brief  moment  as 
in  a  long  duration.  Time  is  the  insignificant 
factor:  the  chooser  and  the  choice  are  the  chief 
agents. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  great  and  fundamental 
facts,  as  here  expressed,  that  we  are  to  look  at 
the  destination  of  the  soul  in  the  future  state. 
Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  and  is 
placed  in  this  world  to  become  also  morally  like 
God  that  he  may  continue  to  be  like  Him,  and 
that  he  may  be  with  Him  forever.  The  desti- 
nation of  the  soul  is  to  be  the  child  of  God  now 
and  hereafter.  The  natural  image  of  God  is 
wrought  into  its  structure  that  its  character  may 
be  conformed  to  the  moral  image  of  the  same 
great  Being  always.  The  natural  image  is  pro- 
phetic of  what  the  moral  image  should  be.  Man 
is  the  child  of  God.  Angels  who  look  at  him 
see  the  natural  resemblance.  They  say,  of  each 
man,  he  is  the  child  of  his  Father.  It  is  stamped 
on  the  structure  of  his  soul.  The  mighty  Maker 
wrought  with  infinite  intelligence  when  He  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness. It  follows,  by  a  necessary  and  beautiful 
inference,  that  man  should  use  this  likeness  so 
that  he  will  be  such  as  God  is  in  character  also 
Like  God  in  natural  xjowers,  he  should  be  like 
him  in  moral  qualities  as  well.  And  as  he  is 
placed  in  this  world  with  the  opportunity,  and 
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under  the  necessity,  of  determining  his  charac- 
ter for  the  xjresent,  and  therefore  for  the  future, 
in  a  word,  once  for  all,  he  should  become  at 
once,  and  continue  to  be  always,  the  child  of 
God  in  moral  character,  as  he  is  in  natural  en- 
dowments. That  is  his  destination.  For  that, 
suiDremely,  he  was  made.  His  real  citizenship 
should  be  in  heaven.  For  the  right  use  of  his 
XJowers  here  is  that  which  fits  him  for  his  des- 
tination in  the  future.  If  we  are  the  children 
of  God  now,  we  shall  be  like  Him  when  we  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.  The  right  use  of  this  life  is 
the  wise  j)i'^P^r^tion  for  the  future  life.  The 
life  long  purpose  to  be  ready  for  the  future 
holds  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  x^resent.  Our 
sanctification  now  is  that  which  fits  us  to  see 
the  Lord.  Heaven,  its  holiness,  its  loyalty,  its 
hapi^iness,  is  the  true  destination  of  every  soul 
of  man. 

Everything  that  is  worthy  of  human  thought 
points  that  way.  Every  voice  that  is  worth 
hearing  calls  always  upward.  Every  attraction 
that  is  fit  to  win  an  immortal  mind  draws  thither. 
Every  endowment  of  man's  own  nature  consti- 
tutes him  a  candidate  for  the  higher  life.  Ev- 
ery example  that  is  worthy  of  imitation  leads  to 
the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed.  Every  precept 
(jf  ijhilosophy,  every  law  of  God,  every  dictate 
of  conscience,  every  sound  utterance  of  man's  own 
judgment,  yes,  yes,  every  warning  from  all  the 
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waste  and  wretchedness  of  life  and  from  the  woe 
and  remorse  of  perdition,  all  these  urge,  as  with 
invincible  and  indefatigable  forces,  each  soul  to 
its  true  destination  in  the  service  and  \n  the 
glory  of  heaven.  God,  by  the  force  of  His  au- 
thority and  the  mightier  sway  of  His  infinite 
love,  consents  to  nothing  else.  His  perfect  law 
finds  its  fulfillment  only  in  fitness  for  a  blessed 
immortality.  The  work  of  our  Saviour  in  its 
amazing  mercifulness,  in  its  heart=breaking  pit- 
ifulness,  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary  and  Olivet, 
was  all  to  open  the  way  into  the  restored  privi- 
leges of  childh  jod  and  communion  which  men 
had  lost  and  which  faith  in  Him  would  bring 
back.  The  blessed  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  its  chief  meaning  and  glory  in  this,  that  it 
seeks  the  renewal  of  the  soul  into  the  moral  im- 
age of  God  and  so  its  fitness  to  be  with  Him 
and  to  please  Him  forever.  The  entire  Revela- 
tivjn  of  God  to  men  is  made  to  secure  their  sal- 
vation. 

But  a  very  different,  a  jjerverse,  destination 
is  the  i:)ortion  of  some  souls.  This  is  a  sad  truth. 
We  wonder,  as  we  reflect  upon  it.  Why  is  it 
so?  we  ask.  Is  there  no  escape?  If  some  souls 
are  lost,  and  Christ's  own  statements  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  doubt  it,  why  are  they  lost?  The 
answer  is  jjlain;  plain,  but  altogether  melan- 
choly. The  answer  gives  no  solace:  it  aggra- 
vates the  fact.     It  is  a  perversion.     Man  was 
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not  made  to  be  lost.  Souls  of  men,  created  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  were  created  to  be  like  God 
altogether.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  their  fault: 
more,  it  is  their  crime.  These  jjowers  in  which 
is  shrined  the  image  of  God,  were  made  for  holi- 
ness. This  life,  so  real  and  great,  was  given 
that  it  might  run  into  the  life  eternal.  This 
world  was  created  to  be  the  vestibule  of  heaven. 
If  it  is  only  the  court  of  the  pit,  it  is  their  fault 
who  make  it  so.  The  real  end  of  being  for  each 
man  was  not  meant  to  be  i)erdition.  The  ijrison 
was  prepared  originally  for  another  class  of  per- 
sons. If  man  goes  in  there  he  goes  through  a 
perverted  choice,  by  a  sinful  mistake,  a  mistake 
for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  therefore  a  crime 
against  himself.  Government  does  not  find  its 
real  destination  in  i^risons  and  almshouses. 
These  come  from  the  perversions  of  citizens. 
Government  is  not  to  blame  for  them :  tlu^y  are  to 
))lame  who  create  a  necessity  for  them.  So  under 
the  divine  government,  it  is  wrong  character  and 
wicked  conduct  which  alone  necessitate  the  loss 
of  souls.  God  would  not  have  it  so.  Sinners 
alone  would  have  it  so.  The  throne  is  clear. 
The  holy  government  of  God  is  unimpeachable. 
Righteousness  is  the  habitation  of  His  throne. 
Glory  glows  throughout  the  divine  government. 
The  shadow  that  darkens  the  fair  earth  is  sin. 
The  woe  that  glooms  in  the  destiny  of  souls  is 
the  issue  of  their  free  choice. 
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Let  it  be  written  large,  that  the  real  end  of 
being  for  all  the  souls  of  men  was  meant  to  be, 
their  eternal  holiness  and  happiness  in  the  pure 
heaven ! 


XII. 

Cbaractcr. 

Character,  as  a  word,  comes  from  a  Greek 
verb,  which  in  English  means,  to  cut,  to  engrave. 
A  mark,  a  figure,  a  device,  made  by  one  sub- 
stance on  another,  as  by  a  diamond  on  glass,  by 
steel  on  iron,  is  a  character.  The  qualities 
wrought  into  the  nature  or  life  of  a  human  be- 
ing by  discipline,  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
world,  by  training,  by  education,  by  all  the  i3ro- 
cesses  which  go  to  make  a  man  what  he  is,  con- 
stitute his  character. 

The  primary  meaning  of  this  old  Greek  root 
is  to  sharpen.  We  say  that  some  men  are 
sharpened  by  their  experience  of  life:  some  men 
are  sharp:  some  are  sharpers.  All  men  are  cut 
into,  are  engraved  upon,  are  stamped  like  coins 
in  the  mint  so  that  they  pass  for  the  same  value 
the  whole  world  over,  are  printed  so  that  like 
books  they  are  read  and  known  of  all  men  for 
just  what  they  are,  are  j)lowed  up,  which  is  an- 
other meaning  of  the  verb,  so  that  like  fields 
they  are  ready  for  sowing  and  growing  a  crop. 

As  you  know  the  book,  the  coin,  the  engrav- 
ing, by  what  is  stamped,  impressed,  wrought 
upon  it,  so  are  men  known  by  tlieir  characters, 
by  the  qualities  which  distinguish  them.  Wo 
speak  of  national  character;  of  the  character  of 
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a  place  or  neighborhood;  or  of  a  family;  of  the 
character  of  saints  and  of  sinners,  of  a  church, 
of  a  convention,  of  individual  men;  referring  to 
those  qualities  or  attributes  which  make  each 
one  such  as  each  one  is. 

Every  one  must  have  a  character  of  some 
kind,  good,  bad,  indifferent.  Perha^DS  it  could 
hardly  be  called  indifferent:  but  there  are  some 
persons  who  are  not  really  bad  and  who  are  not 
decidedly  good,  but  only  goodish,  and  they  may 
almost  be  termed  indifferent.  All  have  a  char- 
acter. There  is  no  escape  from  that.  On  the 
fresh  tablets  of  the  mind  as  it  comes  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  there  will  be  cut  deep  lines 
which  will  mean  something.  No  one  can  be  in 
contact  with  the  roughnesses  of  this  world  with- 
out bearing  the  marks  of  it.  No  one  can  use 
the  mind  without  having  the  mind  develoxDed 
into  form  and  force.  No  one  can  think  and  feel 
and  choose  without  assuming  personal  qualities 
which  will  make  him  what  he  is.  Everybody 
must  be  somebody.  Time  is  a  great  engraver. 
It  leaves  its  marks  on  the  outward  man,  in  the 
lines  and  furrows  of  the  face  and  the  shape  of 
the  body:  it  leaves  still  deeper  ones  on  the  inner 
man,  in  the  habits,  purposes,  susceptibilities  of 
the  soul.  It  accomplishes  great  changes  in  all 
of  us,  as  it  does  in  the  willow  and  the  oak,  on 
the  face  of  nature,  and  in  the  develox:)ments  of 
history.     There  is  a  rock  whose  tablets,  newly 
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hewn,  can  be  wrought  with  ease,  and  on  them 
the  sculptor  might  delineate  such  figures  as 
Ijleased  his  fancy.  Exposed  to  the  agency  of 
the  elements,  these  tablets  will  harden  so  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  any  tool  to  remove 
what  had  been  so  easily  wrought.  It  is  a. type 
of  the  soul.  For  so  it  is  in  our  human  charac- 
ter. The  beginnings  of  it  are  easily  made:  but 
all  its  lineaments  grow  hard  with  experience  and 
become  obdurate  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
remove  them. 

Action,  too,  wears  every  man  into  a  form  of 
his  own.  On  our  plains  are  found  great  bowl- 
ders, brought  there  by  some  powerful  agency, 
rocks  that  have  no  relation  to  the  formations  of 
the  region.  They  are  rounded  into  shape  by 
what  they  have  passed  through.  Transported 
from  some  remote  location,  ground  by  other 
rocks,  by  masses  of  ice,  driven  against  jagged 
crags  and  over  rough  surfaces,  they  have  been 
brought  to  the  shape  in  which  we  now  find  them. 

In  deep  wells  of  slate  and  limestone  ravines 
may  be  seen  a  whole  family  of  pebbles,  of  one 
composition  and  another,  quartz,  carnelian, 
agate  and  others,  whirled  by  the  force  of  the 
stream,  which  at  certain  seasons  overwhelms 
them,  into  rounded  and  polished  forms  as  though 
the  tool  of  the  lapidary  had  wrought  upon  them. 
Acti(m  does  this  work  for  man.  Contact  with 
other  men,  the  race  along  life's  rough  ways,  the 
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jostle  of  the  crowd,  conflict  with  pointed  opin- 
ions and  jagged  prejudices,  the  endurance  of 
evils  and  disai:)pointments,  give  shape  and  di- 
mension to  men.  There  are  a  thousand  influ- 
ences, seen,  unseen,  feeble,  potent,  irregular, 
working  by  fixed  laws,  which  go  to  make  a  man 
into  something,  into  himself.  He  cannot  be  rid 
of  an  individuality.  He  cannot  be  lost  in  the 
crowd.  He  cannot  be  anybody  else.  His  iden- 
tity is  unchallenged.  He  must  have  a  charac- 
ter, a  real  character,  that  which  positively  makes 
him  what  he  is. 

Then,  every  man  makes  his  ow^n  character. 
It  is  his  personal  w^ork.  He  may  accomplish 
many  things.  He  may  rival  great  architects, 
may  achieve  immortal  works  of  art,  may  write 
books  which  will  voice  the  soul  of  his  time;  but 
he  will  produce  nothing  so  personal,  so  wonder- 
ful, as  himself.  He  who  w^ould  see  the  monu- 
ment of  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's  is  told  by 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  w^hich  stands  under 
the  dome,  to  look  around  him.  But  his  greater 
and  more  enduring  monument  is  himself.  If 
we  would  see  the  chief  w^ork  of  man  we  must 
look  at  man.  No  biography  can  do  justice  to 
its  subject.  It  cannot  reproduce  the  deepest 
lines  of  character.  The  life  is  more  than  rai- 
ment. Mind  is  not  the  subject  of  art.  Plu- 
tarch could  not  accurately  delineate  Sci^Dio,  nor 
could    Boswell  his   ideal   man.      Words   often 
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dwarf  the  conception.  If  they  are  too  many 
they  draw  attention  to  themselves:  if  too  few 
they  fail  to  give  the  full  idea.  No  man  can  even 
write  his  own  biography:  he  can  only  live  it. 
He  cannot  describe  his  character:  he  can  make 
it.  There  are  good  navigators  who  know  little 
of  the  science  of  navigation.  And  men  under- 
stand the  practice  of  living  better  than  any  the- 
ory of  it.  They  all  can  make  character.  This 
is  indeed  the  great  task  of  all  men.  They  may 
appear  to  be  employed  about  other  things:  but 
they  are  ceaselessly  busy  with  this.  Every 
thought,  every  feeling,  every  purpose,  every  act, 
is  chiseling  its  lines  in  the  character  of  the 
agent.  We  cannot  always  discern  the  delicate 
tracings  which  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  whole. 
In  the  nice  work  of  the  engraver  there  are  some 
lines  so  fine  and  shadowy  that  he  can  make  them 
only  by  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses:  yet  they 
are  the  very  shadings  which  give  perfect  beauty 
to  the  finished  work.  So  the  character  of  every 
man  is  filled  in  and  finished  with  things  which 
almost  escape  his  own  notice  and  which  cannot 
be  separately  distinguished  by  others.  All  the 
influences  which  surround  him  with  a  presence 
as  subtle  as  the  atmosi^here,  in  babyhood,  in 
youth  hood,  in  manhood,  are  ministering  to  the 
development  of  the  mind,  as  common  air  and 
food  and  exercise  are  to  that  of  the  body.  All 
the  conduct  of  life,  at  home,  in  school,  in  the 
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chosen  avocation,  with  a  power  as  constant  as 
that  of  light  on  growing  plants  and  forests,  is 
giving  proportion  and  dimension  to  the  spirit- 
ual structure.  All  the  aims  and  endeavors  and 
rugged  encounters  and  trying  discipline  to 
wdiich  we  are  summoned,  lifting  us  to  the  sub- 
limities of  duty  or  humbling  us  to  the  place  of 
penitence,  are  giving  strength  and  force  to  the 
qualities  of  the  soul,  as  athletes  attain  vigor  and 
skill  by  prolonged  and  patient  training.  And 
so  it  is  that  we  cannot  live  without  adding  to 
our  character.  We  begin  it,  each  one  for  him- 
self, when  we  begin  to  live,  and  we  do  not  cease 
the  lifedong  work  till  we  cease  to  live.  The 
child  is  the  miniature  of  the  adult.  The  pur- 
pose grows  with  the  mind's  growth;  but  it  is  the 
same  in  an  enlarged  edition.  The  qualities 
which  marked  the  boy  on  the  little  stage  of  boy- 
hood, mark  the  man  on  the  broader  stage  of 
manhood. 

This  suggests  that  there  is  commonly  little 
change  in  character,  it  might  be  said,  no  change. 
There  are  other  changes.  The  environment 
varies.  The  individual  may  pass  through  great 
revolutions.  Government,  social  order,  friends, 
fortune,  profession,  may  be  overthrown:  but  he 
will  not  be.  The  sea,  rising  and  dashing  in 
storm,  may  shatter  all  things  upon  its  surface: 
but  it  roars  and  breaks  in  vain  upon  the  deeply- 
anchored  cliffs   of  Teneriffe.      Character  is  as 
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TenerifPe:  it  is  deeply  anchored,  in  calm 
deeps  of  being,  and  is  undisturbed  by  surface 
storms.  It  is  built  like  reefs  whose  base  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  whose  top  rises 
above  its  waves.  Little  by  little  is  the  increase 
till  at  length  the  work  is  done. 

Not  the  changes  of  this  life  are  sufficient  to 
change  character.  No  more  will  be  those  of  the 
coming  life.  A  man  will  move  placidly  through 
events  which  are  enough  to  crush  him;  through 
disappointment,  through  sickness,  through  pe- 
cuniary and  social  reverses,  through  responsibil- 
ity, through  death  itself,  and  meet  no  change. 
Acquiring  here  the  iron  firmness  to  resist  and 
to  endure,  he  is  ready  to  enter  on  the  experi- 
ences of  a  new  world  with  no  prospect  of  a 
change  of  character. 

There  are  those  who  j^rofess  to  wonder  at  the 
irreversible  doom  which  the  Scriptures  present 
as  the  portion  of  lost  men.  But  doom  is  in  the 
character!  The  sinner  continues  to  be  only 
what  he  has  made  himself  to  be.  He  meets  on- 
ly that  penalty  which  he  has  invoked  upon  him- 
self. As  he  could  not  be  induced  to  reform  in  a 
world  where  manifold  influences  moved  him  to  it, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  reform  in  a  world 
where  everything  tends  to  indurate  the  soul.  It 
is  not  a  change  of  place  can  produce  happiness. 
Heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  a  wicked  man.  If 
the  lost  were  transferred  to  it,  being  the  same 
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in  character,  they  would  wish  themselves  back 
to  the  place  from  which  they  came  out.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  i^rinciples  which  underlie 
facts  in  our  desire  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  ex- 
perience. God's  righteousness  is  parallel  with 
the  nature  of  things. 

To  some  indeed  there  comes  a  change,  a  won- 
derful change,  greater  than  their  creation.  The 
new  birth  is  more  than  the  natural  birth.  That 
was  no  mere  conceit  which  led  a  good  man  to 
reckon  his  age  from  the  date  when  he  became  a 
Christian.  There  is  an  old  inscrix^tion  of  one 
that  he  was  born  at  sueli  a  i)lace  and  date,  and 
born  again  at  such  a  place  and  date.  This  is 
signalizing  both  the  less  and  the  greater  event. 

Some  having  begun  life  with  a  wrong  charac- 
ter, are  convicted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yield- 
ing to  His  influence,  are  brought  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  character.  They  renounce  the 
controlling  jpurpose  by  whose  motions  they  have 
lived,  and  thenceforward  live  under  one  alto- 
gether different.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  this 
change  as  putting  off  the  old  man  and  putting 
on  the  new^  man.  It  is  truly  a  marvelous  exper- 
ience, so  radical  and  revolutionary  in  the  em- 
pire of  mind  that  it  cannot  be  often  expected, 
that  it  would  never  occur  except  for  the  inter- 
vention of  divine  agency.  As  in  old  and  outra- 
geous despotisms,  the  workings  of  the  revolu- 
tionary si^irit  among  the  men  of  thought  and 
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high  character  and  supreme  patriotism,  meet 
with  no  response  of  sympathy  and  aid  from 
small  shopmen  and  artisans  whose  gains  depend 
on  present  peace  and  whose  souls  are  not  large 
enough  to  grasp  the  glories  and  prosperities  of 
freedom,  so  do  the  convictions  which  are 
wrought  in  the  human  soul  by  the  divine  Spirit 
find  no  encoui'agement  from  the  selfish  habits 
and  i^urposes  which  look  to  present  gratification 
and  yield  not  to  the  grand  verities  of  the  future. 

But  when  this  change  has  once  been  secured 
it  becomes  j)ermanent.  He  who  has  begun  the 
good  work  will  continue  it,  and  the  soul  in 
which  it  has  taken  iDlace  will  never  draw  back 
into  perdition.  It  goes  on  in  the  new  life,  be- 
coming more  like  Christ  to  whom  it  is  devoted 
until  it  is  transferred  to  His  presence. 

Commonly,  however,  so  far  certainly  in  the 
life  of  the  race,  there  is  no  change  in  the  char- 
acter. It  strengthens  and  hardens  and  becomes 
imperious  and  absolute.  It  holds  its  own 
through  this  life,  with  stern  immutability,  it 
crosses  the  line  that  defines  eternity,  and  then 
it  will  harden  and  strengthen  still. 

As  every  man  forms  his  own  character,  so  no 
man  can  injure  or  destroy  another's  character. 
The  citadel  is  imi^regnable.  Over  the  Rhine 
frowns  the  firm  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein. 
Five  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  to 
perfect  its  fortifications  and  cannon  of  large  cal- 
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iber  sweep  every  approach  to  it.  It  is  built  on 
and  into  the  solid  mountain,  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  and  nothing  but  an  earth- 
quake within  it  could  destroy  it.  So  there  is 
nothing  can  destroy  good  character  but  a  con- 
vulsion within  the  man  himself.  He  alone  can 
injure  his  own  character.  No  hand  from  with- 
out can  touch  it.  He  can  apply  the  match  to 
the  magazine  which  shall  blow  the  entire  struct- 
ure to  fragments :  but  from  no  one  else  can  harm 
proceed.  He  may  have  enemies,  as  every  inde- 
pendent soul  w^ll  have.  A  man  who  has  none 
is  a  craven  and  a  coward  who  dares  not  strike 
and  is  afraid  to  breathe.  No  purity  or  upright- 
ness can  insure  a  man  against  the  low  aspersions 
of  base  souls.  They  were  made  against  our  own 
Washington,  who  with  devoted  patriotism  gave 
himself  for  his  i^eople.  We  read  with  horror 
the  contemptuous  charges  which  were  brought 
against  him:  but  his  enemies  have  sunk  to  ob- 
livion while  his  character  has  brightened  and 
been  exhalted  before  all  the  world  as  history  has 
revealed  it.  So  it  was  with  William  of  Orange, 
who,  when  asked  if  he  had  entered  into  a  firm 
treaty  with  any  great  king  or  potentate,  replied, 
"  Before  ever  I  took  up  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tressed Christians  in  these  provinces,  I  had  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  with  the  King  of 
kings,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him  shall  be  saved  by  His  al- 
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mighty  Hand."  Attempts  were  made  to  blacken 
his  reputation;  but  the  verdict  of  history  places 
him  among  the  foremost  men  whom  God  has 
created.  Who,  of  all  those  who  have  been  the 
servants  of  God  and  not  the  slaves  of  men  has 
escaped  the  maledictions  of  those  whose  evil 
deeds  have  been  reproved  by  their  words  or 
lives? 

Character  is  a  different  thing  from  reputation. 
No  man  is  responsible  for  his  reputation.  Each 
one  is  responsible  for  his  character.  Character 
is  what  a  man  is.  ReiDutation  is  what  a  man  is 
said  to  be.  The  better  he  is,  the  worse  foul= 
mouthed  men  may  say  he  is.  Malice  and  ma- 
lignity may  soil  the  name  of  the  purest  man, 
may  excite  hostilities  that  will  never  be  quelled: 
but  they  can  never  reach  the  good  man  himself. 
Before  his  conscience  he  is  void  of  offense:  be- 
fore his  God  he  is  justified;  and  he  will  be 
crowned  at  length  a  king. 

Yet  assaults  on  reputation  become  real  tests 
of  the  fidelity  of  friends.  A  good  name  is  of 
value.  It  is  indeed  a  small  thing  comi)ared  with 
good  character.  But  it  is  the  most  valuable 
external  possession.  We  i^rize  it  for  ourselves: 
we  should  iprize  it  for  our  friends.  When,  there- 
fore, a  man  is  maligned,  those  who  know  him 
and  love  him  will  not  swerve  in  their  attachment 
and  confidence.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that 
re^jutation  is  not  altogether  in  the  keeping  of 
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one's  friends,  as  it  is  not  in  one's  own  keeping. 
The  whisi^er  of  slander  or  malignity  can  harm 
it.  But  character  is  evermore  in  one's  own 
keeping,  and  with  the  aid  of  God  it  can  be  main- 
tained unsullied  until  it  is  perfected  in  heaven. 

The  ideal  character  is  gained  only  by  a  jper- 
sonal  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ.  The  uj^right- 
ness  of  the  Bible  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
received  by  the  soul  through  faith  in  Him  who 
alone  can  save.  There  is  no  other  righteousness 
can  save.  All  ui^rightness  which  is  merely  that 
of  a  personal  morality  cannot  save  a  sinner.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  kind,  loyal,  generous,  large= 
hearted,  the  supporter  of  order  and  good  institu- 
tions: we  need  Christ  as  our  own  Saviour:  we 
need  pardon  through  His  atonement:  we  need 
union  to  Him  who  alone  can  x:)resent  us  faultless 
before  the  Father.  A  character  that  will  sustain 
a  man  through  the  discipline  of  this  life,  and  that 
will  endure  the  ordeal  of  the  judgment^day  is 
Christian  character. 

At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  a  part  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  was  liable  to  give  way.  The 
distinguished  architect  who  was  appointed  to 
examine  it,  reported:  "The  work  of  Michael 
Angelo  still  stands  unimpaired:  and  should  it  ever 
need  mending  better  let  it  fall!"  No  man  can 
repair  shattered  character  for  another.  Charac- 
ter that  needs  mending  will  fall:  it  will  go  down 
in  ruins  that  no  human  aid  can  avert.     Charac- 
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ter  built  on  Christ  will  stand  like  the  majestic 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  strong  through  the  ages,  sur- 
viving outward  changes,  reflecting  the  golden 
light  of  heaven  and  resonant  with  songs  of  vic- 
tory and  i^raise. 

Fronting  the  sea  at  Ostend  is  the  famous 
Digue,  with  a  strong  glacis  of  solid  masonry,  in- 
tended as  a  powerful  and  permanent  dike  to 
guard  the  land  from  the  encroaching  waves.  Its 
top  is  one  of  the  most  thronged  promenades  in 
Europe.  From  the  bottom  of  the  sea  it  was 
built  up,  block  on  block,  in  massive  strength, 
until  it  stood  and  now  stands  breasting  the 
angry  surges  of  the  North  Sea  which  roll  in 
thunder  u^^on  the  coast  of  Belgium,  and  dashing 
them  back  in  broken  and  glittering  spray! 

And  so  it  is  with  the  upright  character. 
Slowly  and  firmly  it  is  builded,  block  on  block, 
until  it  stands  and  will  always  stand  in  endur- 
ing strength.  The  tides  of  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion roar  and  beat  against  it  in  vain.  They  can- 
not move  a  single  stone.  The  white  crests  of 
death  shall  break  against  it  in  feebleness.  It 
shall  meet  the  surges  of  eternity  unmoved! 


XIII. 

Cbrlstian    Cbaracter. 


Cliristiaii  character  denominates  a  i:)eculiar 
kind  of  character.  Character  is  that  which  a  man 
is.  Those  things  which  constitute  him,  wliat  he 
is  by  the  use  and  determination  of  the  qualities 
of  his  mind,  the  attributes  of  his  personality,  are 
the  substance  of  his  character.  So  we  have  men 
of  uprio:ht  character,  men  of  base  character, 
men  of  slovenly,  unreliable  character.  Character 
gives  emphasis  to  names.  We  speak  them,  and 
the  personality  seems  to  stand  before  us.  Nero! 
who  fails  to  fill  out  the  comi)lete  character  on 
the  pronunciation  of  the  name?  Clearer  than 
the  brush  of  the  artist  depicts  on  the  canvas  the 
form  and  features  of  the  subject,  sturdier  than 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  evokes  from  the  resist- 
ing marble  the  rounded  proportions  of  the  statue, 
stands  before  our  thought  the  monster  who  com- 
bined in  himself  the  crimes  of  all  other  great 
criminals,  outranking  each  one  in  his  personal 
wickedness:  the  poisoner  of  his  brother,  the 
murderer  of  his  owm  mother,  the  assassin  of  his 
nearest  friend,  who  kicked  to  death  his  beauti- 
ful wife  whom  he  had  seduced  from  a  friend 
who  trusted  him,  who  degraded  his  imperial 
rank  below  the  scullions  who  served  him,  who 
corrupted  Roman  integrity  and  in  the  language 
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of  a  Koman  historian  slew  virtue  itself,  who 
kept  up  for  years  a  perfect  carnival  of  crime  and 
lust  in  his  cax^ital,  w^io  killed  all  who  were 
worthy  of  being  trusted,  and  raised  to  posts  of 
power  vile  wretches  who  were  fit  only  to  be  exe- 
crated, w^hose  effrontery  made  shame  public  and 
loaded  pleasure  with  enormity,  who  assassinated 
first  the  souls  and  then  the  bodies  of  women 
whom  he  betrayed,  who  confiscated  the  estates 
of  those  whom  he  had  murdered,  who  drank 
blood  as  other  men  drank  water,  who  waded  in 
blood,  who  painted  his  palaces  in  blood,  the 
butcher  of  men,  the  rowdy  of  his  city,  the  devil 
of  his  throne,  who  at  length  set  fire  to  Rome 
and  charged  the  crime  upon  his  Chistian  sub- 
jects, who  destroyed  in  that  stupendous  confla- 
gration the  proudest  monuments  of  Roman 
glory  and  the  choicest  memorials  of  Roman 
manhood  and  the  most  sacred  structures  of  Ro- 
man piety,  and  gutted  w^ith  flame  and  covered 
with  ashes  a  city  that  had  ruled  the  world  and 
was  dear  to  Virgil  and  Cicero  and  Seneca,  who 
visited  the  penalty  for  it  which  he  deserved  u\)- 
on  innocent  victims,  planting  along  the  walks  of 
his  gardens  and  parks  crosses  to  which  he  nailed 
dying  Christians,  lighting  the  dark  nights  with 
burning  torches  which  were  made  of  martyrs 
wrapped  in  cloths  which  were  covered  with  j)itch, 
and  in  his  crowded  ami^hitheater  where  were 
twenty  thousand  frantic  spectators,  setting  wolf- 
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ish  and  famished  dogs  on  to  holy  men  and 
women  who  were  concealed  in  the  skins  of  bears 
and  wolves!  Mention  his  name  and  his  charac- 
ter looms  in  the  lurid  light  of  his  incredible 
and  damnable  crimes!  He  died  like  a  dog,  the 
dagger  which  he  held  with  his  own  hand  struck 
into  his  throat  by  a  slave ! 

At  that  very  time  another  name  was  spoken 
in  Rome,  which  great  name  is  the  measure  and 
monument  of  Christian  character.  Paul!  Be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  bloody  and  impious  Nero 
this  great  advocate  and  apostle  of  Christianity 
was  brought  in  fetters  under  military  guard;  ac- 
cused by  jealous  and  hostile  Jews  of  crimes 
against  religion  and  the  state.  The  Apostle 
stood  before  the  Emperor.  He  stood  there  in 
the  majesty  of  unsullied  character,  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  the  Caesar  whom  he  confront- 
ed. He  had  no  fear  of  man,  for  he  had  learned 
to  fear  God  alone.  He  was  under  the  j)rotection 
of  a  Power  before  whom  thrones  and  those  who 
sit  on  them  are  as  dust.  His  hope  and  trust 
were  in  Christ  alone.  To  Him  he  had  gone,  with 
repentance  for  his  sins,  with  faith  in  the  aton- 
ing death  of  the  cross,  with  the  surrender  of  his 
whole  life  to  self  ^denying  service  for  his  Saviour. 
He  was  great  in  humility,  in  consecration,  in 
love.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not  do  for 
Christ.  There  was  nothing  that  he  would  not  do 
for  men.    For  these  he  had  renounced  ambitions, 
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old  and  dear  associations,  position,  power.  His 
accusers  leveled  their  charges  at  him.  A  Roman 
advocate,  with  learned  bitterness,  inveighed 
against  him.  Paul  defended  himself.  We  have 
no  record  of  his  i^lea.  But  he  stood  where  Cic- 
ero had  stood  before  him,  a  greater  man  than 
Cicero.  It  was  more  to  plead  for  Christ  than 
to  hurl  philipi^ics  against  Cataline.  From  the 
Capitol  the  centuries  looked  down  upon  that 
free  born  Roman.  Over  the  Roman  eagle  rose 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Paul  spoke  for  one  mightier 
than  all  the  Caesars;  for  an  empire  mightier  than 
th'it  which  from  the  Capitoline  Hill  had  pushed 
its  roads  and  crowded  its  unconquered  ensigns 
over  the  nations.  We  may  believe  that  he  never 
spoke  as  well.  He  gained  his  own  acquital. 
With  everything  against  him,  defending  a  cause 
which  was  everywhere  spoken  against,  overcom- 
ing on  his  own  ground  the  Roman  attorney, 
with  a  man  like  Nero  for  his  judge,  he  walked 
forth  from  the  tribunal  a  free  man.  Character 
had  conquered.  And  wherever  in  all  the  world 
that  great  name  is  spoken  it  summons  before 
men  a  heroic  personality  such  as  the  world  has 
seldom  known.  All  along  in  history  there  are 
names  that  suggest  the  baseness  of  mankind  or 
the  glory  of  sainthood. 

On  what  is  Christian  character  builded? 
What  is  it  that  distinguishes  a  certain  class  from 
the  majority  of  their  fellows,  so  far  the  majority? 
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What  is  it  that  gives  us  in  our  day,  and  from 
ourselves,  men  who  are  noted  as  possessors  of 
this  peculiar  character?  It  is  not  education. 
They  may  not  be  college^bred,  may  hold  no 
university  diplomas,  though  regretting  their 
lack  of  the  x^rivileges  of  liberal  learning.  Others 
may  be  more  highly  educated  than  they.  Pos- 
sibly they  had  only  the  training  of  the  common 
schools:  possibly  gave  great  sums  of  money  to 
colleges  from  which  they  were  not  graduated. 

It  is  not  weaUJi.  Other  men  have  been  as  pros- 
Ijeruus  as  they  were  and  have  amassed  as  large 
fortunes.  They  were  indeed  successful  in  busi- 
ness: their  ventures  made  them  quick  and  great 
returns.  They  were  liberal  while  they  lived  and 
when  they  died  their  legacies  were  large.  One 
such  man  lately  left  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  one  of  our  colleges;  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  foreign  missons,  and  large 
amounts  to  other  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. Another  left  bequests  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  foreign  missions,  fifty  thou- 
sand to  home  missions,  fifty  thousand  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  twenty 
thousand  to  the  Tract  Society,  ten  thousand  each 
to  the  Bible  Society,  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
the  National  Temperance  Society,  the  Board  of 
Publication,  with  other  large  bequests.  But  it 
was  not  wealth  that  made  them  what  they  were. 
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It  was  not  position,  nor  the  honors  they  re- 
ceived from  men,  nor  wide  experience  in  affairs. 
Other  men  of  different  character  have  shared 
with  them  in  all  these  things. 

Christian  character  is  builded  on  the  child* 
like  disposition.  When  our  Lord  would  teach 
the  disciples  the  first  principles  of  His  kingdom 
He  took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  them  and  told  them  that  the  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  by  becoming  as  that 
little  child.  Humility  and  teachableness  are 
the  two  leaves  of  that  door  which  o^jen  into  the 
divine  kingdom.  Old  man  or  young  man  who 
has  pride  of  opinion,  conceit  of  knowledge,  dis- 
dain of  Scripture  teaching,  indifference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  has  not  the  first  qualification  for 
Christian  character.  We  need,  whatever  else 
we  may  have,  to  be  lowly  in  our  opinion  of  our- 
selves, and  to  be  willing  to  go  to  God  as  a  child 
goes  to  a  father  whom  he  loves  and  confides  in. 
Our  prayer  must  be,  Teach  me  thy  way,  O  God. 
The  men  of  Christian  character,  the  strong  men 
of  faith  and  of  action,  have  been  men  who,  how- 
ever self'j)oised  in  worldly  matters,  however 
gifted  in  leadership  among  their  fellow=men, 
have  been  as  little  children  before  God,  have 
bent  low  at  the  mercy-seat,  have  taken  strong 
hold  of  the  divine  hand  for  guidance.  In  the 
greatest  affairs  they  have  been  strong,   not  in 
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themselves,  but  in  God.  I  can  do  all  things, 
said  that  hero  of  faith  already  mentioned,  not 
in  my  own  ability,  not  in  my  own  wisdom,  but, 
in  Him  that  strengtheneth  me.  Here  is  the  foun- 
dation of  Christian  character.  It  is  laid  in  God, 
in  the  childlike  love  to  Him  and  willingness  to 
be  instructed  by  Him. 

The  Bible  then  is  the  underlying  course  of 
the  foundation.  For  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God  to  His  children.  There  we  learn  who  God 
is,  what  He  would  have  us  to  be  and  to  do.  The 
strong  men  have  been  Bible  men.  The  entrance 
of  thy  AVord  giveth  light.  The  young  man  is 
to  cleanse  his  way  by  taking  heed  thereto  ac- 
cording to  that  Word.  We  are  then  to  be  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible,  as  children  at  school  we  are 
daily  to  learn  from  the  holy  oracles.  There 
have  been  men  who  have  studied  no  other  book. 
They  have  grown  in  the  strength  which  the 
Bible  has  given  them.  They  were  taught  to 
read  it  by  a  mother's  knee,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  in  a  father's  trustful  voice.  It 
was  the  one  Book  of  the  home.  In  it  God  was 
daily  speaking  to  them.  They  did  not  doubt 
any  part  of  it :  the  whole  Bible  was  God's  word. 
And  coming  to  it  as  children,  whatever  else  they 
might  learn,  they  grew  to  be  strong,  stronger 
than  others  who  fed  on  whole  vast  libraries. 
The  man  ot  one  Book  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
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a  weak  man,  or  a  man  of  one  idea,  if  that  Book 
be  the  Bible. 

Christian  character  is  builded  on  true  conver- 
sion. The  law  of  the  new  life  is,  Except  ye  be 
converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Some  men  claim  that  they  need  no  conversion: 
that  was  not  the  opinion  of  our  Lord.  He  knew 
that  all  men  needed  to  be  converted  if  they 
were  to  be  saved.  They  were  naturally  on  the 
downward  path,  and  they  must  turn  or  be  lost. 

Men  are  converted  in  diiferent  ways  and  with 
differino:  exj)eriences.  The  conversion  of  Paul 
was  marked,  was  revolutionary,  was  miraculous. 
He  was  arrested  by  a  liu:lit  and  a  voice,  and 
by  a  miraculous  blindness  and  a  miraculous 
restoration  to  sight.  Another  may  turn  under 
sweet  and  gentle  constraint.  Another  may  turn 
so  early  on  the  way  as  to  have  no  memory  of  the 
change.  But  somewhere  and  somehow  there 
was  the  abandonment  of  the  sinful  path  and  the 
choosing  of  the  way  of  life.  Conversion  holds 
in  it  true  repentance.  The  sinner  has  sorrow 
for  his  sins,  confesses  his  wrong^doing  to  God 
and  seeks  forgiveness.  His  cry  is,  Pardon  my 
iniquity  for  it  is  great.  Impenitence  is  hostile 
to  Christian  character.  Nero  was  impenitent 
to  the  last.  ''What  an  artist  to  perish!"  he 
said  of  himself,  "  and  begged  someone  to  show 
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him  liow  to  die."'  Pr.iil  was  penitent  throui^h- 
out  his  new  life:  shame  and  sorrow  dwelt  with 
him  that  he  had  ever  been  an  enemy  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  and  had  ever  blasphemed  the  name 
that  was  so  dear  to  him.  Conversion  also  holds 
in  it  faith  in  Christ.  We  must  have  a  Saviour. 
There  are  those  who  think,  w^ho  pretend  to  think, 
that  they  need  no  Saviour,  that  they  have  done 
nothing  which  requires  the  interference  of  the 
Son  of  God.  But  all  Christian  character  is 
builded  on  Christ.  The  first  thing  that  the 
Christian  wants  is  Christ;  the  last  thing  that 
the  Christian  vrants  is  Christ,  Christ  only,  is 
the  burden  of  the  Christian's  prayer  and  song 
and  speech. 

The  complete  Christian  character  has  all  these 
things  combined  in  it;  and  when  so  combined 
the  follower  of  Christ  is  ready  for  the  Master's 
service.  For  Christian  character  is  not  for 
show,  but  for  use:  it  is  not  for  the  museum,  but 
for  action:  it  is  not  constructed  as  a  x^icture,  but 
for  practice.  It  is  builded  as  a  ship  is  builded 
for  the  high  seas,  for  voyages  of  duty  and  of 
peril,  for  the  carrying  of  blessed  products  to 
needy  and  famishing  i:)orts,  for  the  bringing 
home  of  cargoes  of  joy  and  satisfaction  for  its 
possessors. 

It  is  not  to  lie  on  its  ways:  it  is  not  to  be 
fastened  to  its  jners:  it  is  not  to  be  anchored  in 
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the  offing.  Where  the  waves  kiss  the  horizon, 
where  the  winds  sweep  on  unobstructed  high- 
ways, v/here  wrecks  are  floating,  where  adven- 
tures of  gain  summon  to  resolve  and  toil  and 
perseverance,  there  is  its  j)ath  and  its  purpose. 

The  world  needs  this  consummate  Christian 
character.  It  is  calling  for  ready  and  complete 
workers,  those  who  can  feel  the  throbs  of  rest- 
less, troubled,  burdened,  immortal  souls;  for 
men  and  women,  young  men  and  young  women, 
who  can  carry  Christ's  lagging  cause  forward, 
who  can  work  to  evangelize  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  live,  who  can  cherish  sympathies 
broad  enough  and  can  furnish  supplies  large 
enough  to  reach  the  outposts  of  pagan  night  and 
barbaric  ruin. 

Much  can  be  i:)ardoned  to  over- wrought  zeal 
and  intense  enthusiasm.  But  little  patience  can 
there  be  for  that  cool  indifference  and  that 
heartless  profession  which  can  see  a  world 
wrecked  and  can  either  mock  at  its  struggles  or 
refuse  a  hand  to  helj)  it.  In  every  work  in 
which  the  divine  Master  is  toiling  his  followers 
should  be  willing  and  earnest  toilers  by  His 
side;  and  wherever  the  Holy  Si)irit  is  plying 
human  consciences  and  awakening  human  rea- 
son they  should  be  generous  and  indefatigable 
workers  together  with  God.  So  would  they  not 
pray  in  form  and  in  vain.  Thy  kingdom  come ! 


XIV. 

JElemental  XLnxtbe  In  Ibtgbest  Cbaractcr, 


The  highest  character  is  based  on  the  highest 
truths.  Men  whose  ideas  are  low  and  contract- 
ed, whose  reading  is  trashy  and  puerile,  whose 
conversation  is  on  vulgar  subjects,  whose  society- 
is  of  a  degenerate  kind,  are  small  and  narrow 
and  of  light  weight.  It  takes  but  little  to  throw 
them  off  their  balance.  They  cannot  be  built 
on.  They  are  seldom  summoned  to  x^ositions  of 
responsibility,  or  if  they  are  the  mistake  is 
quickly  made  evident,  for  they  are  not  fitted  to 
lead  and  to  be  trusted  and  to  manage  successful- 
ly imx^ortant  affairs. 

Character  that  is  robust  and  masculine  and 
reliable  comes  of  great,  deex^,  inexhaustible 
truths,  as  great  rivers  flow  from  deep  s^^rings 
that  are  never  dry.  Such  character  has  strength 
for  foundations  of  society,  of  church,  of  state,  of 
humanity.  Men  can  safely  build  on  it.  In 
troublous  times  it  holds,  as  granite  masonry 
holds  in  storm  and  flood  time.  It  maintains 
its  own  integrity  and  it  steadies  weaker  natures. 

The  great  reason  for  the  weakness  and  super- 
ficialness  and  unreliability  of  men  in  this  age  is 
that  there  is  sucli  a  disowning  of  the  old,  granitic 
truths,  such  a  l)reaking  away  from  the  essential 
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verities  which  enter  into  stout  mental  structure. 
It  makes  men  i^owerless  for  right-doing  and  they 
are  swept  easily  into  wrong  doing,  as  ships  that 
have  slipped  their  ponderous  anchors  and  have 
snapped  their  mighty  hawsers  are  driven  by  the 
fury  of  wind  and  wave. 

Among  these  elemental  truths  in  highest  char- 
acter Vv'e  may  consider  fealty  to  the  invisible 
WOELDS:  Though  they  are  out  of  sight  the  race 
has  recognized  them  and  moved  in  the  presence 
of  them.  They  have  had  j)ower  in  all  human 
history.  They  have  been  the  most  potent  forces 
in  the  realm  of  tragedy.  Men  have  felt  that  be- 
yond this  brief  life,  often  so  brief  as  to  seem  of 
itself  a  melancholy  failure,  there  certainly  is 
another  life  of  compensations  and  adjustments 
into  which  all  would  be  introduced  on  their  de- 
parture from  the  seen  and  temporal.  They  have 
recognized  an  invisible  heaven,  the  future  home 
of  those  who  walk  with  God,  and  have  pictured 
it  to  their  imaginations  as  a  world  of  inexpress- 
ible beauty  and  bliss.  They  have  recognized 
an  invisible  hell,  the  future  dwelling  place  of 
those  who  are  and  will  be  far  from  God,  and  its 
gloom  and  dreadful  misery  have  warned  away 
from  it  those  who  could  poorly  bear  its  terrors. 

The  ajpprehended  reality  of  these  unseen 
worlds  has  wrought  on  the  character  to  give  it 
breadth  and  strength  and  fullness.      This  world 
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is  not  enough.  It  cannot  make  a  very  strong 
api^eal.  It  cannot  work  on  such  a  nature  as 
ours  sufficiently  to  develop  it  to  its  highest  ca- 
pabilities. It  can  move  the  passions  and  the 
ambitions:  but  it  cannot  take  hold  of  all  that 
there  is  in  a  man  to  make  him  great  and  wise 
and  aspiring.  We  need  the  powers  of  the  worlds 
to  come.  We  need  to  be  wrought  on  by  those 
invisible  agencies  which  hold  in  themselves 
mysteries  and  unevolved  solutions  of  that  which 
is  of  infinite  moment  to  us.  If  we  are  only  here, 
and  are  to  have  no  hereafter,  what  do  we  care? 
What  matters  it  whether  we  stand  well  or  ill  if 
we  are  so  soon  to  fall  out  of  consciousness  and 
out  of  mind?  if  this  frame  and  organism  is  to 
sink  into  unorganized  ashes?  if  our  names  are  to 
be  but  an  echo  in  some  deserted  room  of  the 
j)ast?  if  all  that  we  achieve  and  all  that  we  ac- 
quire are  to  be  but  as  the  down  of  flowers  which 
the  wind  shall  drive  before  it  ?  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient motive. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  shore  to 
which  we  are  sailing,  if  all  the  mighty  currents 
bear  us  in  that  direction  and  the  trade-winds 
blow  without  ceasing  thitherward,  we  feel  the 
impulse  to  land,  to  be  ready  to  greet  the  inhabi- 
tants and  to  enter  on  the  new  life  which  is  before 
us.  We  are  spurred  to  preparation,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  powers  which  we  have.     The  voyage 
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is  a  slight  thing  compared  with  the  land  and  the 
life  to  which  it  is  carrying  us.  We  disdain  to 
be  unconcerned  as  though  we  were  to  be  drown- 
ed in  the  port  when  we  shall  have  reached  it. 
The  piers  on  which  lights  are  gleaming  ahead 
are  for  lantling  and  they  are  but  the  entrance  to 
an  undiscovered  country  whose  mystery  only 
enhances  its  attractions. 

The  influence  of  invisible  worlds,  believed  in, 
lived  for  and  hastened  unto,  is  masterful  upon 
the  character.  It  makes  the  man  more  of  a  man 
than  he  could  otherwise  be.  It  lifts  him  out  of 
the  range  of  animal  life  into  the  realm  of  the 
immortals. 

Another  of  these  elemental  truths  is,  endur- 
ing FAITH  IN  GOD.  He  wlio  disbelieves  his  own 
immortality  is  likely  to  come  next  to  the  denial 
of  God.  If  he  does  not  deny  Him  in  form  of 
words,  he  i^ractically  thrusts  Him  out  of  His  own 
universe.  He  acts  as  if  there  were  no  God. 
And  this  practical  atheism  is  worse  in  its  effect 
on  the  character  than  the  theoretical  atheism. 
He  who  puts  forth  the  creed,  I  believe  in  no 
God,  is  met  by  so  many  contradictions  of  it  that 
its  hollow  absurdity  is  thrust  upon  him.  He 
who  acts  as  if  it  were  true  only  grows  more 
heedless  and  stupid,  sinks  into  an  unmanly  life 
and  loses  vigor  out  of  his  character.  We  must 
have  something  greater  than  we  are  outside  of 
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US.  We  must  have  something  to  look  up  to. 
Our  fellow^ men  are  too  weak.  The  sun  does  not 
hold  its  i^lace  in  the  zenith.  The  forces  of  na- 
ture are  unreliable.  \Ye  are  children  who  want 
their  Father.  Our  orjihan  hearts  cry  for  help, 
sympathy,  stren^-th,  tenderness,  love;  for  what 
God  is  and  for  what  God  can  give. 

We  have  seen  what  power  there  is  in  great 
ideals.  The  artist  is  inspired  by  the  master*- 
pieces.  The  student  is  urged  by  the  renown  of 
great  scholars.  The  trophies  of  Miltiades  would 
not  sufPer  Themistocles  to  sleep. 

Alexander  carried  the  story  of  Homer's  heroes 
in  his  bosom.  Men  work  up  when  they  have 
something  to  work  up  to.  Suppose  it  to  he 
God!  The  soul  is  filled  with  the  sense  of  Him. 
It  comes  to  learn  how  near  He  is.  It  can  truly 
say,  Thou,  God,  carest  for  me.  Weak,  poor,  un- 
worthy, I  am  still  within  the  thought  and  love 
of  God.  Led  by  proof  of  the  greatness  of  God, 
as  I  look  on  the  range  and  opulence  of  His 
works,  to  say,  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visit- 
est  him?  I  yet  see  that  He  is  mindful  and  that 
He  does  visit.  Shall  I  be  worthy  of  His  visits 
and  His  mindfulness?  So  the  soul  is  set  to  prep- 
aration for  God.  It  becomes  godly.  And  this 
is  the  supreme  quality  in  human  character. 

There  are  many  things  to  draw  us  away  from 
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God.  But  when  we  can  abide  in  His  presence 
and  dwell  within  His  reach,  there  is  a  con- 
stant ui3lift  of  onr  character.  The  faith  that 
endures  is  the  faith  for  dark  days  as  well  as  for 
bright  ones;  for  storm  and  trial  and  loss,  and  for 
prosjjerity,  which  is  often  more  dangerous;  for 
loneliness  and  for  society  with  its  even  greater 
snares;  for  the  conflicts  and  perplexities  of  life. 
Through  all  it  holds  fast  to  God.  It  says, 
Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  And  there 
is  none  on  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee.  Here 
are  the  elements  in  highest  character,  truth  fit- 
ted to  make  the  most  of  him  who  accepts  it  and 
lives  in  the  reality  and  power  of  it. 

Still  another  of  these  elemental  truths  is,  Ap- 
prehension OF  THE  GREAT  WORTH  OF  MAN.  In 
low  states  of  society  man  is  held  to  be  of  little 
worth :  fit  for  a  slave,  fit  for  a  victim  of  power, 
or  lust,  or  ambition:  hardly  above  the  sheej)  that 
are  driven  to  sacrifice.  As  men  come  up  in  per- 
sonal character  they  set  more  value  on  their  fel- 
low^^men.  And  this  apprehension  of  the  worth 
of  each  one  has  a  reflex  influence  on  him  who 
holds  it.  He  is  made  worth  more  by  claiming 
that  others  are  worth  much.  The  stoicism 
that  could  lead  a  father  to  say  that  he  had  lost 
nothing  when  his  daughters  were  carried  captive 
as  slaves,  or  that  could  bring  one  of  the  greatest 
who  held  it  to  say  over  the  dead  form  of  his 
son  that  he  never  sui^posed  he  had  begotten  an 
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immortal,  lowers  the  cliaracter  of  these  who  can 
feel  that  way  as  their  estimate  of  others  is  low- 
ered. We  rise  or  fall  on  the  sense  that  we  have 
of  the  value  of  these  with  whom  we  live  and  act. 

When  we  apprehend  this,  that  each  child 
given  to  our  love  or  our  tuition  or  our  influence 
has  the  possibilities  of  infinite  bliss  or  infinite 
woe  lodged  within  him,  has  the  certainty  of  an 
unlimited  development  fastened  in  his  very  na- 
ture, may  come  to  be  more  than  an  angel  or 
worse  than  a  devil,  the  idea  reacts  j30werfully 
upon  ourselves  and  we  are  set  ui3on  doing  the 
best  we  caii  by  instruction,  by  example,  by  what 
we  are,  to  save  and  ennoble  that  life  which  is 
committed  to  us.  When  we  look  on  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends  as  candidates  for  the  uns^^eaka- 
ble  emoluments  of  heaven  or  for  the  calamities 
of  lost  souls  and  think  seriously  that  \\'hat  we 
are  and  do  may  determine  what  they  shall  be, 
we  have  powerful  motives  to  be  all  that  best 
neighbor  and  friend  can  be.  He  would  be  a 
strange  prince  who  was  not  made  w^orthier  to 
wear  the  crown  by  seeing  it  waiting  for  him. 
And  if  we  can  be,  in  some  sense,  saviors  of  oth- 
ers and  wear  the  crown  whose  gems  shall  be 
saved  souls,  we  should  be  untrue  to  ourselves 
did  we  not  strive  to  become  fit  for  an  honor  like 
that,  which  will  last  when  diadems  and  all  hon- 
ors that  are  human  shall  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

We  can  compare  the  worth  of  man  by  no  oth- 
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er  measures  of  value  or  greatness  that  we  are 
accustomed  to.  The  old  stoics  ranked  the  wise 
man  above  the  gods.  Christianity  puts  a  sacred 
value  on  each  soul.  Each  soul  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  a  divine  Redeemer.  It 
bears  the  mark  of  value  in  the  measures  and  es- 
timates of  heaven;  and  that  makes  it  the  high- 
est which  heaven  can  put  ui3on  being  outside  of 
itself.  And  this  view  of  the  worth  of  others  re- 
acts upon  our  personal  character.  We  are  of 
this  race  which  heaven  has  prized;  for  which 
heaven  and  the  throne  thereof  has  counted  no 
sacrifice  too  severe.  What  then  should  we  be? 
Of  these  elemental  truths  which  imiDress  char- 
arter,  may  be  mentioned,  The  vastness  of  the 

ISSUES  PENDING  IN  THE   PRESENT   LIFE.      We   are 

here  under  a  i^eculiar  economy:  not  to  stay  on 
and  live  and  mature  and  develop  and  transact 
where  we  are:  but  to  live  for  unequal  duration, 
some  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  years  oidy,  others 
f(jr  quite  an  advanced  lifetime.  Then  we  pass 
oft'  the  stage.  We  crowd  those  who  are  before 
us:  others  crowd  us.  We  pass  off,  out  of  sight, 
into  other  spheres  and  conditions:  the  x^laces 
that  knew  us  know  us  no  more.  We  go  to  God: 
we  go  to  assignments  of  j)lace  and  life  and  des- 
tiny. We  could  not  live  here  always;  but  the 
next  step  will  be  into  eternal  condition.  We 
are  not  changed  in  our  mental  qualities,  nor  in 
cur  characters;  but  in  our  condition,  our  possi- 
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bilities,  our  environment,  the  unalterableness  of 
our  state.  This  side  is  time:  that  side  is  eterni- 
ty. This  side  is  trial:  that  side  is  destiny. 
This  side  has  offers  and  motives  and  apj)eals: 
that  side  has  fixedness.  Here  are  doors  open- 
ing outward  on  every  side  for  departure:  there 
are  doors  barred  against  all  return.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  blessed  heaven,  home  of  God,  home 
of  angels  and  saints  and  children  early  saved, 
home  of  music  and  holy  service  and  peri^etual 
growth,  home  of  gold  and  glory  and  ravishing 
song  and  bliss  unspeakable  and  loved  society, 
home  eternal  through  which  flows  an  uninter- 
rui^ted  life  that  language  is  feeble  to  describe. 
On  the  other  hand  is  the  dark  hell,  with  a  cease- 
less life  too  terrible  to  dwell  upon,  of  which 
Christ  Himself,  our  tender  Redeemer,  has  said 
more  than  all  others  together,  if  so  be  that  He 
who  came  to  save  us  from  it  might  warn  us  not 
to  come  to  that  place  of  torment. 

And  these  are  the  issues!  vast  beyond  all 
power  of  thought!  We  can  only  stand  at  the 
doors,  as  children  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
or  within  the  shadow  of  the  great  mountains, 
and  wonder  before  that  which  we  cannot  com- 
pass. 

^4/^(7  thcij  arc  pending  now.  Within  this 
brief  limit  of  life  the  mighty  destinies  are  get- 
ting settled.     On  one  throw  depends  unaltera- 
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ble  bliss  or  woe.  In  the  poised  balances  hang 
the  decisions  of  fate.  The  choice  that  fixes 
character  and  fixes  condition  is  now  to  be  made. 
There  is  no  ax)peal,  no  second  trial,  no  starting 
anew,  no  coming  back.  Now  the  vastness  of 
these  issues  loending  in  the  present  life  is  fitted 
to  have  a  powerful  efPect  upon  character,  u^jon 
its  formation  and  develoi^ment.  We  cannot 
come  within  the  range  of  such  truths,  so  as  to 
apprehend  them,  without  feeling  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  them  upon  ourselves.  We  be- 
come greater  by  the  greatness  which  fills  us 
from  these  awful  verities. 

These  elemental  truths  have  been  the  basis  of 
the  best  character  which  the  world  has  seen.  If 
we  of  this  age  have  become  degenerate,  if  mas- 
culine strength  and  uprightness  are  at  a  dis- 
count with  us,  if  we  have  grown  feeble  and  pu- 
sillanimous and  unreliable,  if  it  is  hard  to  find 
true  men  for  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  it  is 
because  the  elemental  truths  which  nurture  high- 
est character  have  been  concealed  or  denied 
amongst  us.  We  have  fed  on  that  which  could 
not  nourish.  We  have  rejected  the  tonic  of 
these  grandest  facts.  We  have  obscured  the  sun 
by  holding  our  hands  before  our  eyes.  We 
have  thought  that  this  world  were  enough  to 
live  for.  We  have  shut  the  real  God  out  of  our 
system,  substituting   one   of   our   liking.      We 
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have  degraded  the  soul  of  man.  We  have  made 
nothing  or  little  of  eternal  issues.  So  we  lack 
virility,  we  are  not  what  we  should  be,  what  the 
best  and  greatest  men  of  the  race  have  been. 


XV. 

^be  DlecipUnc  of  SuftcrlnQ. 


Most  religions  offer  pleasure  to  their  adher- 
ents. Sometimes  voluptuous  delights  win  sor- 
did men  to  their  suj)port.  Christianity  alone 
wins  men  at  the  cost  of  suffering.  It  sets  be- 
fore the  ungodly  and  pleasure -loving  world  sac- 
rifice, self-denial,  hardship,  as  the  recompense 
of  embracing  it.  It  speaks  out  to  a  race  bent  on 
personal  gratification  and  assures  them  that  by 
self  immolation  they  are  to  be  strengthened 
and  perfected.  It  holds  forth  the  Cross  as  the 
symbol  of  its  system  and  its  faith.  Its  gospel  is 
a  proclamation  of  self  denial  and  cross  bearing. 

No  wonder  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
is  slow!  No  wonder  that  men  turn  their  faces 
away  from  its  founder,  close  their  ears  to  its 
preachers  and  prefer  a  softer  system  and  an  eas- 
ier faith!  No  wonder  that  in  a  world  like  this 
idolatries  abound,  infidelities  flourish,  easy  re- 
ligions gain  credence  and  adhesion!  No  won- 
der that  Paganism  numbers  two^thirds  of  the 
human  family  and  that  the  narrow  way  has  on- 
ly here  and  there  a  traveler!  The  ruling  pas- 
sion of  this  world  demands  indulgence,  demands 
personal  and  i)()pular  pleasure,  demands  tribute 
from  all  sources  of  gratification,  from  the  appe- 
tites and  lusts  of  the  body,  from  the  imagina- 
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tions  and  desires  of  the  soul,  from  the  ambitions 
and  rivalries  which  rule  and  drive  men,  from  the 
wealth  which  can  be  accumulated,  from  the 
power  which  can  be  w^on,  from  the  inventions 
and  devices  which  can  be  stimulated  and  foster- 
ed. This  is  the  world's  old,  inherited,  domi- 
nant, satisfactory  way.  What  do  the  crowd  care 
for  anything  else?  If  they  can  be  indulged  and 
gratified,  that  ends  the  matter. 

When,  therefore,  a  religion  apj^ears  which  an- 
tagonizes all  this,  which  sets  aside  the  selfish 
claim  and  offers  self-abnegation,  sacrifice,  suf- 
fering, as  the  meed  of  its  accei)tance,  it  meets 
with  neglect  and  scorn  and  opposition.  It  is 
like  goods  for  which  there  is  no  market.  It  is 
like  food  for  which  there  is  no  ax^petite.  It  is 
like  art  for  which  there  is  no  taste  or  culture. 
It  is  despised  and  rejected. 

So  it  was  with  its  founder.  He  was  in  this 
world  as  a  Sufferer.  Though  He  was  a  son  yet 
He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which 
He  suffered.  Though  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
crowiied  King  of  the  universe,  holding  in  His 
royal  name  all  dignities  and  all  glories  and  all 
blessedness;  yet  that  He  might  be  the  Saviour 
of  a  world  in  revolt  He  consented  to  an  experi- 
ence of  suffering  unrivaled  and  unknown  in  all 
other  history  of  endurance.  He  went  from  His 
divine  throne  to  a  place  of  extreme  lowliness. 
He  wore  on  His  sacred  ijerson  the  wounds  and 
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bruises  of  a  sinful  cruelty.  He  carried  the 
crushing  load  of  human  sins  and  human  sorrows. 
He  went  alone  into  the  agony  of  dark  Gethsem- 
ane  and  unto  the  death  of  Golgotha.  He  en- 
dured the  hiding  of  His  Father's  face  and  the 
dreadful  silence  out  of  which  came  no  answer  to 
His  i^rayer  that  if  it  were  possible  that  cup 
might  pass  away  from  Him.  When  out  of 
wicked  Jerusalem  He  bore  His  own  cross  on  the 
mournful  i^ath  to  Calvary  He  led  all  His  follow- 
ers in  the  experience  of  suffering.  He  suffered 
for  them:  they  joyfully  have  suffered  for  His 
name,  have  taken  up  the  cross  for  Him,  and  the 
world's  noblest  heroisms  have  been  the  witness 
of  their  unflinching  fidelity.  Yet  He  was  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men  and  they  saw  no 
beauty  in  Him  who  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief. 

So  it  was  with  the  confessors  of  Christianity. 
From  the  Apostolic  days  down  to  our  own  time, 
the  exi)erience  of  the  faithful  witnesses  has 
been  in  the  way  of  suffering.  Our  Lord  assured 
His  disciples  that  in  the  world  they  should  have 
tribulation:  He  told  them  that  the  world  would 
hate  them,  that  they  would  have  to  forsake  dear- 
est friends  for  His  sake,  that  the  way  on  which 
they  must  go  to  be  worthy  of  Him  would  be  a 
way  of  hard  service  and  self  denial.  They 
found  it  to  be  so.  Their  own  martyrdom  com- 
pleted the  painful  story. 
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The  catalogue  of  St.  PauFs  sufferings,  as  giv- 
en in  the  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  begin- 
ning, ''  in  lal)ors  more  abundantly,  in  prisons 
more  abundantly,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
deaths  oft,"  is  an  impressive  object'lesson  of 
what  it  cost  to  be  true  to  the  Saviour.  After 
the  enumeration  that  great  hero  of  faith  could 
say,  *'  On  mine  own  behalf  I  will  not  glory,  save 
in  my  weaknesses." 

And  so,  on  through  the  hardships  of  the 
l^lanting  of  the  i:)rimitive  churches,  through  the 
succession  of  bloody  persecutions  which  burst 
on  them  with  all  that  cruel  ingenuity  and  malice 
could  devise  and  inflict,  it  was  a  long,  mournful 
narrative  of  terrible  infliction  on  one  side  and 
almost  suijerhuman  endurance  on  the  other  side. 
And  still,  in  some  places,  and  in  some  relations 
of  life,  it  costs  much  to  take  the  Christian  name 
and  place:  it  requires  a  willingness  to  be  in  the 
line  of  Christ's  faithful  martyrs. 

But  suffering  as  a  disciplinary  experience,  is 
not  confined  to  infliction  from  our  ox:)posers,  nor 
to  temptations  from  the  evil  one.  It  comes  of 
choice  and  it  comes  of  necessity  through  the 
frailty  of  our  bodies  and  the  action  of  our  minds. 
It  is  not  an  easy  service  that  some  accept  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  the  world,  in  abandoning 
home  and  friends  and  native  land,  in  dwelling, 
for  instance,  on  an  island  like  Ponape,  in  being 
subject    to    arrest,    imprisonment,   banishment 
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from  work  and  newly^made  converts  from  hea- 
thenism. It  is  not  an  easy  service,  even  to  keep 
up  the  true  standard  of  Christian  living  in  con- 
ditions that  are  outwardly  favorable;  to  be  thor- 
oughly and  everywhere  consistent,  to  put  reli- 
gious practice  before  bodily  ease  and  indulgence, 
before  social  ijleasure  and  worldly  relaxation, 
when  duty  calls  to  holy  worshix3  and  i)ious  ef- 
forts; to  maintain  through  outward  changes  and 
through  inward  variations  of  feeling,  the  real 
Christian  conduct  and  character,  so  that  men 
will  recognize  the  reliable,  unchanging,  ever 
consistent  Christian.  If  it  costs  something  to 
keep  up  this  standard,  if  it  costs  determination, 
a  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  less  personal  indul- 
gence, resistance  of  tenii)tati(m,  the  cost  is  in- 
considerable when  it  is  borne  for  Christ's  sake. 

We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels. 
There  is  the  subjective  experience  of  suffering 
which  comes  in  the  form  of  sickness  and  bodily 
and  mental  pain,  and  which  has  its  part  in  the 
develoi^ment  of  character  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soul  for  its  future  state.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain this.  For  often  it  seems  that  those  who 
need  it  least  are  those  who  receive  the  heaviest 
infliction.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  blessed  in 
their  lives,  to  be  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.  Yet  they  are  called  to  pass 
through  trials  of  the  severest  kind,  while  others 
who    apparently    need    strict    discipline     pass 
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through  the  world  unscathed.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain it.  The  reasons  are  hidden  in  the  divine 
wisdom  which  is  not  yet  revealed  to  us.  We 
knovv'  some  things:  we  do  not  know  all  things. 
The  differences  of  human  d/sc/j^/me  propound  a 
j)rofound  mystery.  That  suffering  has  its  great 
ends  we  can  readily  acknowledge.  That  those 
who  suffer  the  most  will  find  the  greatest  re- 
wards is  easy  to  credit.  We  can  assent  to  that 
wonderful  statement  of  the  great  apostle,  who 
spoke  out  of  the  depths  of  experience  and  con- 
viction and  of  inspiration  also:  "For  our  light 
affliction,  which  is  for  the  moment,  worketh  for 
us  more  and  more  exceedingly  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory.''  We  can  assent  to  what  another  great 
apostle  says:  "The  God  of  all  grace  who  hath 
called  you  unto  His  eternal  glory  in  Christ,  after 
that  ye  have  suffered  a  little  while,  shall  Himself 
perfect,  establish,  strengthen  you."  We  can 
welcome-  the  assurance  of  the  Apocalypse  that 
those  brightest  spirits  who  wear  the  whitest 
robes  in  the  white  light  of  the  throne,  are  those 
who  came  up  to  their  resplendent  places  out  of 
the  great  tribulation  which  scored  and  scarred 
them  in  their  probation.  But  this  does  not  ac- 
count for  what  we  now  see.  It  relieves  us  in 
behalf  of  the  sufferers,  so  far  as  to  give  assurance 
that  they  will  have  recompenses  beyond  all  that 
we  can  yet  conceive.  But  what  of  those  who  do 
not  suffer?     What  of  those  who   receive  only 
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good  things?  What  is  the  meaning  of  contin- 
ual joy,  of  uninterrupted  peace,  of  a  life  glad  and 
always  sunny  and  full  of  ceaseless  song?  What 
of  those  whose  only  guests  bring  cheer  and  music 
to  their  homes?  Are  all  the  others  vicarious 
sufferers  for  these?  Such  are  the  questions  that 
are  hard  to  answer,  whose  answers  indeed  are  in 
a  book  that  no  human  hand  can  unclasp. 

Sometimes  we  can  see,  for  ourselves  the  puri- 
fying process  of  suffering.  It  lifts  up  the  soul, 
though  it  casts  down  the  body.  It  brings  a 
heavenly  atmosi^here.  It  etherializes  the  mind. 
It  transfigures  the  whole  person.  It  anticipates 
the  holy  calm  and  joy  and  love  of  the  heaven 
that  is  to  be.  We  look  on  with  w^onder,  as  one 
might  look  with  the  chemist  into  the  crucible 
from  which  the  dross  is  cast  forth  and  in  which 
the  gold  billows  in  its  brilliant  purity,  when 
some  most  beloved  friend,  to  wdiom  the  gift  of 
life  was  a  perfect  treasure,  for  whom  friendshii^ 
was  a  continual  blessedness,  is  made  to  pass 
months  of  weary  and  wearing  exaction  from 
some  hidden  and  relentless  malady,  until  hope 
goes  out  and  the  brightness  of  the  coming  glory 
kindles  an  unwonted  light  in  the  eyes  iliat  look 
peacefully  upon  us.  We  wonder  also  when  to 
another  is  allotted  a  loneliness  which  no  lore  of 
science  and  no  love  of  friends  can  relieve,  by  an 
affliction  which  spoiled  cherished  x)lans  and 
broke  the  harmony  of  life  and  the  union  of  those 
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who  were  fitted  to  journey  together  on  this 
path  which  is  appointed  for  us,  and  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  service  from  which  life  gets  its 
value. 

The  round  world  is  full  of  melancholy  histo- 
ries: suffering  is  woven  into  the  woof  of  many 
lives:  memory  recalls  the  patience  of  the  disap- 
pointed and  the  dying. 

"  He.  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life! 
They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 

Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore. 
Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 

Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more." 

And  the  world  needs  these  lessons.  In  the 
mad  rush  of  its  ambitious  populations  there 
would  be  no  pause  in  the  swift  descent  to  perdi- 
tion did  not  suffering  stand  upon  the  way,  did 
not  the  dying  and  the  dead  obstruct  the  passage. 
God  knows  the  strength  of  human  passions  and 
the  folly  of  human  choices,  and  He  in  mercy 
permits  the  agency  of  suffering  to  arrest  the 
thoughtless  and  to  warn  back  the  demented. 
Pitiful  as  the  world-history  is  now,  it  would  be 
vastly  more  so  if  affliction  had  no  mission  in  its 
homes,  no  warning  to  its  souls. 

"How  poor  were  earth  if  all  its  martyrdoms 
If  all  its  struggling  sighs  of  sacrifice, 
Were  swept  away  and  all  were  satiate — smooth." 
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Moreover,  men,  all  men,  need  recalling  to 
God.  Him,  the  chief  object  of  human  thought, 
they  easily  forget.  Other  objects,  inferior,  un- 
worthy, occupy  them.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
Almighty  should  be  revealed  to  their  sordid  and 
selfish  souls,  that  His  voice  should  be  heard  im- 
pressively in  the  din  of  the  world's  Babel  and 
the  confusion  of  its  enticing  tongues.  Men  re- 
ceive from  Him:  their  lives  are  loaded  with  His 
royal  benefits:  but  they  receive  and  forget:  they 
must  feel  His  hand.  As  one  who  has  observed 
has  said: 

*     *     *     '«  We  may  forget  God  in  His  gifts; 

W^e  cannot  well  forget  the  Hand  that  holds, 

And  pierces  us,  and  will  not  let  us  go, 

However  much  we  strive  from  under  it." 

If  affliction  does  not  lead  to  God,  to  submis- 
sion to  His  will,  to  trust  in  His  mercy,  to  de- 
votion to  His  service,  the  end  for  which  it  is  sent 
is  lost.  For  God  does  not  afflict  willingly:  His 
thought  is  for  our  salvation.  The  stripes  are  all 
from  a  Father's  hand.  Love  lays  the  burden  on. 
Heaven  is  in  what  we  endure.  The  shattered 
earthly  tabernacle  is  to  make  room  for  the  house 
eternal,  not  made  with  human  hands.  The  light 
affliction  is  prei^aration  for  the  eternal  weight  of 
glory.  God  deals  with  us  as  children:  and  what 
loving  and  obedient  child  is  there  whom  the  fa- 
ther has  not  chastened?  Suffering  is  of  price- 
less value  in  its  work  on  character.     Men  are 
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made  true  and  great  not  so  much  by  what  they 
enjoy  as  by  what  they  endure.  In  the  physical 
structure,  muscular  development  is  promoted  by 
work,  by  hard  service.  The  arm  that  wields  the 
hammer  at  daily  toil,  has  strength  and  tough- 
ness. So  the  soul  that  has  hard  discipline,  that 
feels  the  pain  and  trouble  of  misfortune,  that  toils 
on  through  trial  and  under  burden  and  with  the 
strain  of  sorrow,  is  made  strong,  and  if  it  puts 
faith  in  God  it  receives  the  strength  that  He 
supplies.  It  is  fitted  for  higher  duty,  to  be  more 
helpful  to  others  and  more  Christ4ike. 

"  The  vine  from  every  living  limb  bleeds  wine: 
Is  it  the  poorer  for  that  spirit  shed? 
Measure  thy  life  by  loss  instead  of  gain: 
Not  by  the  wine  drunk,  but  the  wine  poured  forth: 
For  love's  strength  standeth  in  love's  sacrifice: 
And  whoso  suffers  most  hath  most  to  give." 

Suffering  has  its  meaning  in  its  discipline  for 
heaven.  Strange  that  sorrow  should  open  the 
door  to  bliss!  that  the  exactions  of  toil  should 
afford  prepayments  for  eternal  rest !  But  it  is 
the  Scriptural  teaching  that  if  we  suffer  with 
Him  we  shall  reign  with  Him:  and  conversely, 
that  if  we  have  all  good  things  in  this  life  we 
shall  have  evil  things  hereafter. 

We  may  well  be  suspicious  of  unarrested  pros- 
perity, of  a  life^time  that  has  no  reverses  and  no 
sorrow  in  it.  The  Revelation  indeed  opens  to 
us  a  world  where  there  shall  be  neither  mourn- 
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ing,  nor  pain  any  more,  and  where  death  shall 
be  no  more.  But  it  is  not  this  world.  Human 
life,  which  is  in  preparation  for  that  world  has 
no  such  enfranchisement.  Sorrows  here  are  the 
stepping-stones  that  lead  to  it.  The  worn  and 
the  weary  rest  in  its  eternal  liberty. 


XVI. 

Sclf*masterv>  b^  IReUatous  ©bUgation. 


Self-mastery  may  be  striven  for  tlirough  man- 
ifold motives.  One  may  be  urged  to  it  through 
the  love  that  he  bears  to  another.  Having  for- 
gotten his  obligation  and  swung  away  from  the 
moorings  of  early  instruction  and  the  examples 
that  were  before  his  inexj)erienced  childhood, 
and  having  lost  his  purity  and  self-control  and 
even  his  good  name,  he  may  be  roused  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation  and  self-restraint 
through  his  affection  for  one  who  has,  through 
her  grace  and  beauty  and  sterling  worth,  touched 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  his  nature  and  j)ut  him 
on  the  metal  of  his  manhood  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  her.  Or,  anew,  there  may  have  come 
to  him  the  vision  of  his  mother,  with  her  un- 
quenchable love,  her  pang,  her  faith,  her  silent 
sorrow.  And  this  may  have  wakened  the  music 
which  had  been  hushed  for  long  and  set  him  on 
a  career  of  right  endeavor  and  masterful  subjec- 
tion of  his  baser  self.  He  may  have  come  to 
look  in  upon  the  group  from  which  he  has  been 
a  voluntary  exile,  over  which  an  incorruptible 
father  presides  and  where  the  clear,  pure  flame 
of  sisterly  affection  burns  like  the  fires  on  the 
old  vestal  altars,  and  the  sight  may  have  stirred 
the  memories  of  his  better  days  and  turned  his 
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thoughts  and  conquering  purposes  into  new 
channels  and  made  him  again  the  victor  of  him- 
self. 

Love  is  a  powerful  motive  and  in  numberless 
cases  has  proved  effective.  It  ought  to  hold 
men  true  to  themselves.  These  affections  that 
bind  us  to  one  another  so  sweetly  and  influen- 
tially  should  give  us  personal  valuation  and 
victory. 

One  may  be  urged  to  self-mastery  through 
the  demands  of  business.  He  sees  the  need  of 
self'SupiDort.  He  feels  the  impulses  of  enter- 
prise and  activity.  He  is  borne  on  the  pressure 
and  drift  of  affairs.  He  looks  out  on  the  sea 
whose  waves  pour  in  bridled  freedom  around 
the  globe  and  thunder  at  the  piers  of  opulent 
capitals,  and  he  thinks  of  the  reach  and  grasp 
of  commerce.  He  feels  how  the  solid  structure 
of  the  planet  trembles  under  the  march  of  trade 
and  production  and  sees  the  mighty  fortunes  that 
are  piled  up  as  the  trophies  of  single  names. 
He  would  have  a  hand  in  this.  He  would  share 
in  the  bold  enterjorises  of  business  and  joush  his 
own  way  to  fortune  or  at  least  to  independent 
personal  support.  And  this  becomes  the  ful- 
crum on  which  he  lifts  himself  out  of  his  vices 
and  ignominious  practices  on  to  a  i)lane  of  self- 
respect  and  fair  reputation. 

Ambition  may  also  stir  one  to  this  endeavor. 
Seeing  his  old   associates   on   all  sides  rising 
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into  places  of  distinction  and  affluence,  seeing 
men  with  natural  gifts  inferior  to  his  own 
mounting  easily  to  the  confidence  of  their  fel- 
low^men  and  grasj)ing  the  prolific  fruits  of 
success,  he  determines  to  shake  himself  free 
of  foul  and  degrading  habits  and  to  be  a  man. 
The  trophies  of  others  will  not  let  him  sleep. 
The  yoke  that  he  has  fastened  with  his  own 
hands  u^Don  himself  galls  and  grows  heavy  and 
he  shakes  it  off  with  a  strength  superior  to  his 
low  passions.  He  moves  into  life  with  a  new 
mien:  his  look  is  always  upward:  he  is  con- 
queror first  of  himself,  and  then  of  others. 

The  keenness  of  rh'aJry,  growing  out  of  this, 
becomes  an  added  incentive.  He  measures 
himself  with  other  men.  His  arm  is  as  sturdy 
as  that  of  Miltiades.  He  is  as  swift  of  foot  as 
those  who  have  sjDed  quickest  to  i^ower.  He  is 
pricked  by  the  taunts  of  rivals  and  stimulated 
by  the  i^rizes  of  success.  * 

So  too  an  influence  comes  from  disgust  at 
inferiority  and  at  one's  personal  degradation. 
No  man  addicted  to  vice  can  have  the  respect  of 
himself.  He  must  feel  the  hang^dog  shame  of 
his  own  foulness.  His  beastliness  lowers  him 
to  the  level  of  inferior  races.  At  times,  as  in  a 
mirror,  he  gets  a  view  of  himself,  as  he  is  and 
as  others  see  him,  and  the  utter  meanness  of  his 
manners  makes  him  contemptible  before  his 
own  eyes  and  he  decides  on  reformation — or 
suicide. 
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These,  and  many  others,  are  motives  of  power 
toward  self  mastery.  They  reach  into  the 
de^jths  of  the  mind  and  touch  the  res^jonsive 
si^rings  of  action.  Love,  ambition,  rivalry, 
business,  dis«'ust,  these  are  motors  of  men,  forc- 
es that  raise  and  drive  the  human  nature  like 
ponderous  and  polished  machinery. 

But  all  these  are  not  sufficient  to  guide  and 
keep  men  to  right  courses.  They  break  down 
in  the  trial.  They  sometimes  hold,  and  they 
are  enough  to  hold,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  on. 
So  every  day  we  see  men  trampling  on  and 
spurning  the  holiest  love,  sending  dismay  into 
hearts  that  most  dearly  love  them,  polluting  the 
sweet  affection  of  the  pure  souls  they  have 
vowed  to  cherish  and  i3rotect,  foreswearing  the 
I^ledges  of  marriage  and  crushing  the  very  life 
of  children  for  whose  birth  they  are  responsible. 
You  will  see  sons  murdering  their  mothers. 
Love  does  not  hold.  It  snaps  as  the  strong 
hawsers  of  Dr.  Kane  snaj^ped  under  the  crush  of 
icebergs! 

Men,  men  of  jjromise,  men  of  whom  the  best 
things  have  been  iDredicted  may  be  seen  sacrific- 
ing their  business  for  their  lust.  Failure  stares 
from  their  windows.  They  were  rising:  they 
had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  commun- 
ity: their  success  seemed  to  be  assured:  but  all 
at  once  they  went  out  of  sight.  Business  and 
the  rewards  it  brings  did  not,  could  not,  keep 
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them.  The  breathing=holes  of  vice  drew  them 
ill.  So  of  ambition.  Men  are  seen  going  up 
and  their  steps  are  steady,  their  aim  is  clear, 
they  have  j)assed  the  perils  of  iiiex]3erieiice  and 
have  gained  the  confidence  and  momentum  and 
power  of  ]3restige.  Others  say  their  success  is 
sure  and  there  is  nothing  they  may  not  reach. 
Presently  there  is  a  fall,  and  the  land  trembles. 
The  athlete  in  the  wild  contests  of  fame  and 
power  has  given  out  and  gone  to  the  ground 
and  inferior  men  are  stepiDing  on  him.  The 
cases  are  notable.  One,  out  of  many,  is  sug- 
gested. He  was  a  man  of  fine  j)resence  and 
magnetic  power.  His  words  were  wings  on 
which  his  soul  soared.  He  had  the  charm  of  a 
splendid  oratory.  He  had  the  grace  of  i:)olished 
manners.  He  had  the  frankness  of  a  friend  and 
drew  the  confidence  and  admiration  and  love  of 
the  peojjle.  They  lifted  him  up,  and  there  was 
no  place  to  which  they  would  not  gladly  have 
lifted  him.  They  lavished  their  love  on  him. 
They  resj^onded  to  his  apj)eals  as  deep  answers 
unto  deep.  Even  after  the  demon  entered  him 
they  would  not  abandon  him.  They  helped 
him  cast  out  the  demon  and  surrounded  him,  as 
the  Polish  nobility  surrounded  their  king,  when 
in  a  time  of  peril  they  assured  him,  If  the  heav- 
ens should  fall  we  will  hold  them  up  with  the 
points  of  our  lances!  He  tried  their  confidence; 
broke  the  most  sacred  pledges;   cast  away  the 
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most  tempting  prizes.  Still  they  bid  him  re- 
member himself.  They  woke  the  old  ambition 
time  and  time  again.  But  the  tiery  fiend  pos- 
sessed him:  and  that  man  who  swayed  the  sen- 
ate or  the  populace,  wallowed  in  the  gutters  of 
the  capital.  Ambition  did  not  keep  him:  ambi- 
tion, which  might  have  put  him  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  was  conquered  by  lowest  passion. 

Rivalry  will  do  no  more:  nor  will  personal 
disgust.  A  man  will  see  his  foulness,  and  with 
the  sense  of  his  shame  on  him  will  only  shame 
himself  anew  and  the  more. 

What  then  can  be  done?  There  is  a  nobility 
in  self=mastery.  He  who  is  master  of  himself 
is  king.  He  cannot  be  dethroned.  He  who  is 
the  slave  of  himself  is  the  abjectest  of  slaves. 
He  is  a  slave  without  the  hope  of  freedom. 
What  then  are  the  conditions  of  true  self  hood? 
How  can  man  wear  his  own  crown?  What  basis 
is  there  of  character?  On  what  ground  can  a 
genuine  reformation  be  built? 

We  have  seen  the  utter  weakness  of  great, 
controlling  sentiments.  They  break  down  when 
they  are  most  wanted.  They  fail  in  cases  where 
we  would  particularly  wish  that  they  should  not 
fail.  There  must  be  something  greater,  more 
reliable,  more  certain.  We  are  not  left  to 
necessary,  inevitable  failure.  Man  is  monarch 
within  his  sphere.  He  is  made  to  master  cir- 
cumstances, conditions,  temptations,  appetites, 
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in  a  word,  to  master  himself.  Mastering  him- 
self he  can  look  defiantly  at  opposition  and 
enmity  and  every  assailing  influence.  If  he 
cannot  conquer,  if  he  cannot  be  master,  if  he 
must  yield  and  go  down,  his  case  is  indeed  piti- 
able. But  God  has  not  made  him  for  that  fate. 
There  are  in  him  too  many  fine  possibilities  for 
such  utter  prostration,  such  forlorn  overthrow. 
He  has  the  signs  of  kinghood  on  him.  He 
bears  the  image  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood. 
There  is  some  way  out  of  this  dreadful  tangle 
of  life:  there  is  a  road  back  to  the  throne: 
there  can  be  self-mastery  and  so  mastery  of  all 
else.  It  is  a  j)lain  way:  it  is  a  divine  way:  it  is 
the  way  of  the  cross:  it  is  through  Him  who  is 
the  Way. 

Self-mastery  is  through  subjection  to  Christ. 
It  is  through  the  obedience  of  the  soul  to  the 
law  of  grace.  In  the  service  of  this  Master  is 
perfect  freedom.  His  law  is  the  law  of  liberty. 
The  man  who  yields  himself  to  Christ,  to  be 
His,  to  please  Him,  to  serve  Him,  has  gained 
the  standing=place  of  power. 

The  principle  of  self-mastery  must  be  an  ex- 
alted principle.  It  must  rise  higher  than  ordi- 
nary motives:  otherwise  it  will  be  overborne 
and  crowded  out.  But  here  you  have  the  high- 
est princix^le.  There  can  be  nothing  equal  to  it. 
All  other  motives  combined  cannot  equal  this. 
It  appeals   to   every   faculty  of  the  mind.     It 
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takes  hold  of  the  whole  man.  For,  in  p:iving 
one'S'Self  to  Christ,  he  p^ives  himself  wholly  to 
Him.  He  cannot  keep  back  part  of  himself  for 
some  other  service,  for  another  master.  There 
must  be,  in  this  case,  no  divided  allegiance. 
Christ  must  be  the  only  king  of  the  soul.  His 
colors  must  be  carried,  and  no  other.  His  fol- 
lowers must  be  Christians  everywhere  in  the 
world;  not  Christians  here  and  sinners  there: 
not  Christians  on  Sunday  and  sinners  on  Mon- 
day, but  Christians  always  and  in  all  society. 
The  panoj)ly  must  be  for  daily  wear  and  service. 

This  principle  is  also  an  exclusive  principle. 
In  fulfilling  the  consecration  to  Christ  and  serv- 
ing Him  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  service. 
It  takes  all  the  time  and  all  the  powers  and  the 
whole  man.  The  principle  on  which  self- 
mastery  is  based  must  be  also  a  permanent  prin- 
ciple. Forever,  enters  into  the  very  beginning 
of  the  life  for  Christ.  It  is  undertaken  for  eter- 
nity. It  looks  to  the  whole  of  this  life;  it  looks 
to  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  It  aims  at  an 
incorruptible  crown.  It  looks  always  upward. 
It  is  for  the  endless  heaven  and  the  imperishable 
ages. 

This,  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
self-mastery:  it  is  the  only  solution.  The  aim 
at  anything  lower  is  on  the  line  of  failure.  Self- 
mdsicvjj  must  he  ifiroitijh  relujious  ohl'Kjuiion. 
Men  who  are  to  gain  true  life,  who  are  to  be  real 
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men,  must  be  saved  through  Christ.  They  must 
become  Christians.  They  can  never  be  masters 
of  themselves  till  they  are  servants  of  Christ. 

A  most  impressive  illustration  of  this  i)rinci- 
ple  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  great  tem- 
perance reform,  x^^^^^i^^  ii^  o^^i'  ^^J  by  various 
methods.  The  i)Iedge  was  early  employed. 
But  the  pledge  has  been  ru^^tured  as  easily  as  it 
has  been  signed.  It  has  been  like  a  thread  of 
tow  ui)on  the  Samson  of  appetite.  Pledged  men 
have  filled  the  dram  shops;  have  lain  in  the  gut- 
ters; have  been  carried  to  the  graves  of  drunk- 
ards. There  was  the  onset  of  the  Reformed  Ine- 
briates: a  powerful  movement,  with  the  p)itiful 
story  of  their  degradation  and  desi^air,  pictures 
of  wretchedness  too  sad  for  rehearsal:  then,  the 
example  of  their  rise,  the  fearful  struggle  with 
appetite,  the  deadly  grai^ple  with  temptation,  the 
assured  victory  for  a  time :  all  this  told  by  men 
who  spoke  of  what  they  knew  and  of  what  they 
were  a  part.  Bat  that  effort  i:)assed  by  and  the 
reformed  were  no  more  reformers.  The  inter- 
ference of  Law  was  also  invoked.  It  is  the 
proper  province  of  law  to  guard  the  weak  and 
defenseless,  to  i^rotect  the  homes  and  persons  of 
the  peoiDle,  to  restrain  the  practice  of  evil  and  to 
bridle  men  who  are  bent  on  wrongs  doing.  The 
triumph  of  law  over  intemperance  would  be  a 
worthy  and  fit  victory.  It  would  mark  high  tide 
in  civilization.     It  would  honor  law.     It  would 
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ennoble  the  community  in  which  it  should  be 
successful.  But  this  potent  force  has  not  availed. 
Law  has  not  fulfilled  its  agency  of  protection. 
Social  Ostracism  has  also  been  tried.  Drunk- 
ards and  drunkard^  makers  have  been  put  under 
the  ban  of  public  opinion  and  been  refused  en- 
trance to  society.  But  this  has  been  regarded 
as  persecution  and  has  not  commended  itself  to 
the  sober  judgment  of  good  men:  it  has  failed 
in  practice  and  been  inefficient  as  a  i^rincii^le. 

All  these  methods  have  been  attempted,  and 
have  failed.  There  must  be  something  greater 
and  better,  with  more  real  strength  and  life  and 
endurance  in  it.  This  we  find  in  religious  obli- 
gation, in  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Only 
by  anchoring  the  soul  at  the  cross  can  you  hold 
it  in  the  tempests  of  temjptation  and  passion. 
All  else  will  snaj)  like  brittle  cords  in  the  strain 
of  wind  and  wave.  This  has  been  iiroved  a 
thousand  times  over.  And  history  will  repeat 
itself  and  experience  will  repeat  itself  so  long  as 
men  are  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  seducers  and 
the  depraved  demands  of  appetite.  The  first 
thing  and  the  last  thing  and  the  only  thing  is  to 
get  men  and  women  and  children  to  give  their 
hearts  to  Christ.  Then  you  have  a  motive 
of  power;  an  underlying  principle  that  will  avail. 
Then  you  have  anchorage  that  will  hold:  and  in 
no  other  way! 

The  most  eloquent  advocate  of  the  temper- 
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ance  reform  confessed  that  nothing  but  faith  in 
Christ  saved  him.  He  rose  and  he  fell,  and  fell 
again,  and  rose  because  he  laid  hold,  clinging 
with  all  his  might,  on  Christ.  The  divine  Re- 
deemer laid  hold  on  him,  as  He  always  does  lay 
hold  of  those  who  will  have  Him  as  their  Sav- 
iour. And  the  Redeemer's  friends  stood  by  him 
with  tears  and  prayers  and  ho^De  and  with  faith 
that  would  not  give  him  u^^;  and  so,  and  only  so, 
was  he  saved.  Another  like  him  confessed  that 
nothing  but  faith  in  Christ  enabled  him  to  con- 
trol and  master  the  appetite  which  always  raged 
for  indulgence.  There  is  but  one  mightier  Mas- 
ter over  that  tyrant^master. 

This  which  is  true  in  one  line  of  effort  and  of 
victory  is  true  in  all:  those  who  are  saved  unite 
in  one  common  confession  of  dependence  on  the 
divine  Saviour.  No  motive  but  the  highest  has 
overcoming  i)ower.  No  principle  but  the  pur- 
est can  insure  self-mastery. 


12 


XVII. 

privilege  tbc  Measure  ot  IResponstblUtB. 


It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment  to  say  that 
we  are  a  favored  people:  it  is  a  matter  of  serious 
fact.  All  the  foregoing  ages  have  been  tribu- 
tary to  our  age.  We  are  debtors  to  the  genera- 
tions that  have  preceded  us:  to  the  polished 
Greek  and  the  rude  barbarian,  to  the  bond  and 
the  free.  Our  heritage  is  the  bequest  of  many 
peoi3les,  in  many  conditions,  throughout  great 
historic  periods.  All  the  civilizations,  pouring 
their  wealth  of  labor  and  trial  and  experience 
down  the  broad  stream  of  time,  have  brought 
their  rich  and  varied  deposits  to  us.  Literature 
and  art,  poetry  and  history,  have  enriched  us  by 
their  opulent  tributes.  The  treasuries  in  which 
have  been  laid  up  the  accumulated  results  of 
former  study  and  science  are  freely  open  and  we 
are  invited  to  take  possession.  Moses  wrote  the 
Genesis  of  the  world  for  us  and  Isaiah  predicted 
the  future  glory  of  the  church  for  our  instruc- 
tion and  John  saw  the  apocalyjotic  visions  that 
we  might  look  with  exultant  hope  into  the  mys- 
tic evolution  of  history.  For  us  Plato  thought 
and  Cicero  spoke.  Dante  and  Milton,  Luther 
and  Calvin,  men  of  the  forum  and  of  the  field, 
lived  in  our  behalf.  We  are  the  heirs  of  heroes 
who  knew  us  not  and  of  martyrs  who  did  not  re- 
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gard  us.  The  accumulations  of  all  learning  in 
all  languages  crowd  the  libraries  inviting  our  in- 
vestigation. The  religions  that  have  been  tested 
in  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  world  are  clearly 
revealed  to  our  sight.  The  golden  age  to  which 
the  men  of  earlier  days  looked  forward  as  likely 
to  come  again  with  its  light  and  peace  and  glory, 
would  seem  to  have  realization  in  our  times. 
Especially  are  we  favored  as  having  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  and  His  salvation.  The  crown  of 
our  day  is  the  revelation,  clear^orbed  and  full,  of 
the  redemi^tion  of  the  world  by  the  atonement  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  this  we  stand  before  all  other 
men.  Peculiar  as  were  the  privileges  of  the 
apostles  in  their  personal  contact  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Messiah  Himself  they  had  too 
much  to  learn  with  difficulty,  too  much  to  un- 
learn, to  take  the  place  of  precedence.  They 
were  cribbed  and  coffined  by  their  inherited  and 
inveterate  prejudices,  and  their  close  life  with 
the  Master,  in  which  they  heard  His  constant 
instructions  and  felt  the  marvel  and  glory  of 
His  personality,  could  not  free  them  from  the 
sway  and  power  of  their  contracted  Jewish 
notions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages 
which  have  come  in  seasons  of  remarkable  s^jirit- 
ual  power,  in  these  elevations  of  soul  which  re- 
formers and  revivalists  have  experienced,  when 
worldliness  has  been  prostrated  before  the  work 
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of  the  Spirit  and  the  value  of  the  soul  and  of  its 
salvation  have  assumed  the  first  place  in  the 
thought  and  effort  of  awakened  men,  it  still 
holds  true  that  for  genuine  intelligence  of  the 
worth  and  work  of  the  kingdom,  for  understand- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  able  to 
make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  for  the  clear 
knowledge  of  the  way  by  which  we  as  lost  sin- 
ners are  to  be  saved,  for  the  ax:)prehension  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  as  working  in  men  to  subdue 
their  enmity  and  to  lead  them  to  cast  themselves 
unreservedly  on  the  Saviour,  there  has  been  no 
time  like  this,  no  day  so  free  from  clouds,  so  full 
of  brilliant  light.  Painfully  those  who  preceded 
us  looked,  as  troubled  men  look  for  the  morning: 
anxiously  they  listened,  as  imprisoned  and 
starving  men  listen  for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer. 
They  heard  the  prophecy  of  a  better  day;  they 
saw  the  feeble  flicker  of  light  on  the  morning 
sky;  but  they  died  without  the  sight  of  that  for 
which  they  longed,  without  the  hearing  of  that 
for  which  they  patiently  waited.  While  w^e 
know  the  truth,  as  Christ  spake  it  who  spake  as 
no  man  ever  spake.  We  know  the  plain  condi- 
tions on  which  our  sins  may  be  forgiven  and 
our  peace  with  God  may  be  secured.  These  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoy  impose  an  obligation 
upon  us. 

Privilege  is  the  Measure  of  Responsibility. 
It  is  not  all  one  thing  whether  we  are  born  in. 
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the  Soudan  or  in  New  England,  whether  we  are 
educated  in  the  wilds  of  Patagonia  or  within  the 
shadow  of  Yale  University,  whether  our  parents 
are  followers  of  Confucius  or  of  Christ,  whether 
we  were  early  taught  to  read  the  Koran  or  the 
Bible.  If  we  have  our  birth  in  a  land  of  Bibles 
and  churches,  if  we  were  dedicated  to  God  in 
the  covenant  of  faith,  if  we  were  taught  by  par- 
ents who  loved  the  Saviour,  and  if  our  environ- 
ment has  been  always  religious  and  our  oppor- 
tunities to  be  personally  Christian  have  been 
ready  and  constant,  we  are  by  those  very  condi- 
tions of  our  life  brought  into  a  place  of  responsi- 
bility to  God  to  be  such  as  He  requires  us  to  be 
which  is  not  paralleled,  nor  even  approached,  by 
those  who  are  born  and  reared  in  different  con- 
ditions and  under  inferior  influences.  The  facts 
of  our  life  are  facts  of  accountability.  They  im- 
pose on  us  a  burden  of  obligation  from  which 
we  cannot  escape. 

It  were  puerile  to  say  that  we  did  not  deter- 
mine our  birth,  that  we  were  not  consulted 
about  our  place  in  the  world,  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  life  were  not  matters  of  our  choice. 
It  is  enough  that  we  are  where  we  are  and  such 
as  we  are  under  the  ordering  of  One  who  is  wis- 
er than  we  are.  It  is  more  than  enough  that  we 
have  reason  for  utmost  gratitude  to  Him  that 
He  has  given  us  these  blessed  advantages;  that 
we  have  been  saved  from  the  calamity  of  hea- 
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thendom  and  infidelity;  that  we  have  the  price- 
less benefits  of  our  i^resent  position  and  rela- 
tions. Our  task  is  the  improvement  of  the  ben- 
efits we  enjoy.  Our  duty  is  to  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunities  which  Providence  has  given  us. 
We  are  in  the  place  of  privilege,  and  that  privi- 
lege is  the  measure  of  our  responsibility.  And 
as  our  privilege  is  the  highest,  the  measure  of  our 
responsibility  is  the  greatest.  We  are  God's 
most  favored  children  on  earth:  we  should  be 
His  most  obedient,  loving,  loyal  children. 

This  principle  is  a  practical  one  in  human 
life.  Men  exact  responsibility  of  their  fellows 
in  the  ratio  of  their  i^rivileges.  It  is  expected 
of  the  son  who  has  been  reared  in  refinement 
and  educated  in  the  highest  schools  and  who 
has  enjoyed  every  advantage,  that  he  will  be 
true  to  his  father's  name  and  interests  and  wel- 
fare. He  would  be  despised  and  scouted  were 
he  to  turn  against  his  j)arents  and  his  home: 
would  show  how  sharjier  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
it  is  to  have  a  thankless  child.  It  is  expected 
of  the  citizen  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  wise 
laws  and  has  been  honored  by  the  voluntary  suf- 
frages of  his  fellow^citizens,  that  he  will  answer 
for  his  privileges  by  his  personal  patriotism  and 
that  in  any  time  of  need  or  peril  he  will  main- 
tain the  land  he  calls  his  own  against  any  foe. 

Society  exacts  obligations  of  those  on  whom 
it  confers  special  privileges.     The  soldier  who 
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has  been  trained  in  the  military  schools  of  his 
country  without  exx:)ense  to  himself  is  required 
to  otfer  his  life  to  the  service  and  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  The  sailor  who  has  had  free  train- 
ing and  tuition  in  its  naval  schools  must  carry 
its  flag  with  honor  into  every  port  and  make  the 
name  and  power  of  the  republic  respected  in 
every  sea.  The  more  one  gratuitously  receives 
the  more  he  is  expected  to  return.  Privilege 
imposes  a  debt;  and  that  debt  can  be  paid  only 
by  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  position 
in  which  the  debtor  stands.  So  patriotism  has 
offered  all  on  the  altar  of  country  and  history 
has  enshrined  the  names  of  those  who  have  dis- 
charged their  obligation  at  the  cost  of  blood  and 
life.  Privilege  also  prepares  men  for  becoming 
responsible.  Privilege  exalts  their  manhood, 
educates  their  attributes,  quickens  their  sensi- 
bilities makes  them  fairly  estimate  their  an- 
swerableness  to  society  and  to  their  own  ijowers. 

God  recognizes  this  practical  principle  as  a 
spiritual  law.  He  requires  according  as  He  be- 
stows. From  him  to  whom  He  has  given  little 
He  requires  comparatively  little.  From  him  to 
whom  He  has  given  much  He  requires  much. 
The  benefits  measure  the  responsibility.  "  If 
ye  know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them,"  was  the  statement  of  our  Lord. 

As  the  children  of  God  the  privileges  which 
we  receive  from  him  create  our  obligation,  meas- 
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ure  and  fix  our  responsibility.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  life  from  His  creating  hand,  the 
ability  to  act,  to  be  an  actor  in  plans  and  move- 
ments that  recast  the  planet.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  the  gift  of  immortality,  life  miending, 
of  measureless  growth  and  grasp,  so  that  some- 
where we  shall  always  be  and  progress. 

But  greater  than  these  is  the  privilege  to  be 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty 
through  acceptance  of  the  merciful  plan  of  sal- 
vation by  which  our  sins  may  be  forgiven,  by 
which  we  may  be  justified  and  be  treated  as 
though  we  were  righteous,  through  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Mediator  who  gave  His  life  for 
us.  This  lifts  us  to  the  highest  place.  We  can- 
not even  imagine  anything  more  blessed  for  us 
than  the  privilege  which  the  Redemption  of 
Christ  secures.  By  that  not  only  the  past  of 
disobedience  and  guilt  is  blotted  out,  but  we  are 
now  adopted  as  children  and  heirs  of  God,  while 
a  future  of  joy  and  glory  is  made  sure  for  us. 
All  this  on  conditions  so  simple  and  broad,  so 
generous  and  free,  that  any  man  who  will  not 
accept  them  is  utterly  blind  to  his  own  welfare, 
is  lost  to  the  claims  of  a  generosity  which  is 
elsewhere  unparalleled,  is  bewitched  by  the  pow- 
er and  fatality  of  sin.  The  salvation  of  Christ 
makes  a  new  world  of  this.  It  brings  a  new  life 
into  the  life  of  the  race.  It  gives  full  absolution 
for  sins  that  are  past  and  bestows  honors  such 
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as  belong  to  unbroken  loyalty.  It  is  the  wonder 
of  the  universe!  It  is  no  marvel  that  anii:els 
desire  to  look  into  these  things.  It  tixes  the  at- 
tention of  heaven.  It  is  the  central  fact  to 
which  three  worlds  concentrate  thought. 

We  understand  it:  we  are  in  no  doubt  about 
it:  we  believe  the  record  which  God  has  given 
of  His  Son:  we  accept  the  statements  of  holy 
Scripture.  We  confess  that  there  is  but  one 
Name  wherein  we  must  be  saved,  and  that  our 
duty  is  clear,  and  that  God  should  have  our 
whole  lives.  So  it  is  that  we  are  at  the  front  of 
privilege.  No  day  has  been  like  this  day  of 
noon.  It  is  all  noon!  No  peoi:)le  have  been  so 
blessed  as  we  are.  It  is  all  blessedness!  Other 
men,  in  other  times,  have  longed  for  this  day, 
have  waited  for  this  great  light.  Abraham  de- 
sired to  see  the  day  of  Christ  and  by  faith  he 
apx3rehended  somewhat  of  its  significance.  Da- 
vid desired  to  see  these  things  and  he  saw  them 
as  in  a  mirror  darkly.  Isaiah  with  his  x^rophet- 
ic  foresight  had  visions  of  the  coming  Immanu- 
el  with  His  wonder-working  power.  And  many 
there  were,  gifted  and  holy  men,  who  lived  in 
the  morning  ages  who  did  not  see  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  i3romises  but  only  greeted  them 
from  afar  and  sought  another  country.  Plato, 
with  his  regal  intellect,  with  his  unsanctified 
vision,  who  said  that  h'glit  icas  fJw  shadoic  of 
God,  desired  with  all  the  strength  of  his  royal 
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soul  to  see  such  days.  Could  he,  who  so  fully 
believed  in  God  as  good  in  Himself  and  the 
source  of  all  good,  and  who,  in  the  paganism 
that  environed  him,  said  that  atheism  teas  a  dis- 
ease, have  known  what  we  know  of  Christ,  how 
on  his  morning  light  would  have  flashed  a  sun 
like  that  of  noon!  and  how  would  the  strength 
of  his  imperial  mind  have  been  consecrated,  like 
that  of  St.  Paul,  to  this  divine  Redeemer! 

Socrates  and  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  multitudes  of  less  renown,  gazing  through 
the  mists  of  superstition  that  enveloi)ed  them, 
longing  for  the  light  which  never  illumined 
their  souls,  looking  in  vain  for  truth  which  rose 
and  fell  like  a  mirage  on  their  horizon,  how 
would  they  have  exulted  could  their  places  have 
been  like  ours,  could  they  have  known  even  in 
part  what  we  know  so  fully,  could  they  have  had 
only  the  prediction  of  Christ  as  we  have  the  full 
possession  of  Him ! 

All  these  of  the  Hebrew  dispensation  and 
of  the  great  pagan  world  died  without  the  sight 
of  that  which  is  fully  revealed  to  us.  Beyond 
any  statement  that  we  can  make  of  it  must  be 
the  measure  of  our  responsibility.  We  are  first 
in  privilege;  we  must  be  first  in  accountability 
also.  God  will  hold  us  to  it.  When  we  appear 
before  Him  the  facts  of  our  personal  history, 
the  knowledge  that  we  had  of  the  Word  of  God, 
the   light  in   which  we  lived,  the  i^rayers  and 
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sweet  influences  of  godly  parents,  the  blessings 
of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  gospel,  the  motives 
which  came  in  urgent  iDrovidence  and  the  agen- 
cy of  the  convicting  Spirit,  will  appear  in  testi- 
mony. It  will  be  of  witness  that  we  walked  in 
light  which  converged  from  the  shining  of  past 
milleniums  upon  our  day.  So  that  the  cumula- 
tive evidence  of  our  privilege  will  demonstrate 
the  immeasureableness  of  our  responsibility. 


XVIII. 

Untensits  in  prater. 


The  history  of  prayer,  if  it  could  be  written, 
would  be  a  history  of  the  intensity  of  mortal 
spirit.  There  has  been  no  other  such  strain  up- 
on the  delicate  and  subtle  yet  j)otent  faculties 
of  the  wonderful  organism  as  that  which  has 
found  its  only  and  necessary  expression  in  pray- 
er. It  is  when  the  spent  spirit  has  come  to  the 
brink  of  breaking  that  its  mysterious  agony  has 
found  solace  in  the  lone  cry  to  God.  Out  of 
deeps  which  the  i)lummet  of  no  philosox^hy  has 
sounded  has  welled  up  the  profoundest  i^assion 
of  the  mind,  the  absorbing  longing  which  could 
take  no  denial.  At  times  it  has  been  voiced  in 
human  words  and  then  has  found  expression  in 
inarticulate  utterance  and  then  again  it  has  been 
too  deep  for  any  sound  and  has  been  expressed 
in  look  or  clasp  or  utter  prostration.  The  woes 
of  men  have  driven  them  to  God  in  i)rayer. 
The  sorrows  that  have  come  with  engulfing 
force  have  left  them  no  other  refuge.  The  sins 
they  have  committed,  seen  and  felt  and  num- 
bered, have  suggested  only  the  mercy  seat. 
And  all  the  hard  and  intense  struggle  of  the 
race  has  taught  the  need  of  Almightiness  and 
all-mercifulness.  Men  may  go  to  one  thing  and 
another  in  all  ordinary  experiences:  they  may 
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find  solace  in  i)hilosophy,  joy  in  fellowship, 
strength  in  action,  comfort  in  charity ;  but  there 
will  come  an  experience  that  will  leave  them 
alone,  when  they  will  want  only  God,  and  when 
if  they  could  not  speak  to  Him  they  would  be 
left  in  unspeakable  despair. 

The  Lord,  as  in  other  ways,  has  gone  before 
us  in  the  intense  experience  of  prayer.  After 
instituting  the  supper  wdiich  w^as  to  be  there- 
after sacramental  of  His  sacrifice,  He  went  with 
three  favored  apostles  into  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  to  which  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
retire  where  He  would  be  alone  with  His  Father, 
but  now  on  a  more  sacred  errand  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  the  deep  shadows  of  the  olive  trees  an 
indescribable  shadow  came  upon  His  soul. 
Three  times  the  tem^^ter  struggled  with  Him  at 
this  end  of  His  ministry  as  three  times  he  had 
struggled  with  Him  at  its  beginning.  The  con- 
flict of  the  wilderness  was  renewed  in  the  gar- 
den. Three  times  the  wave  of  an  inexpressible 
agony  swept  over  Him,  wringing  from  Him  as 
it  were  great  droits  of  blood.  Three  times  the 
dreaded  trial  confronted  Him  from  which  all 
His  human  nature  shrank.  Three  times  He 
met  the  temi3ter,  the  dreaded  trial  and  the  agony 
with  His  thrice  rei^eated  prayer,  each  time  say- 
ing the  same  words.  Though  He  was  divine 
He  did  not  rely  upon  the  divinity  that  was  of 
Him.      He  had  come  into  the  world  under  the 
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conditions  of  manhood  to  do  a  certain  great 
work  for  humanity.  He  would  take  no  advan- 
tage of  His  Godhead,  but  He  would  stand 
among  us  in  such  way  that  He  could  be  our  ex- 
ample; suffering  as  we  suffer,  living  as  we  live, 
strengthened  as  we  are  strengthened,  accepting 
the  common  lot  of  men;  and  therefore  in  mighty 
temptation,  trial,  agony,  casting  Himself  in 
l^rayer  upon  the  one  Being  to  whom  the  tempt- 
ed and  the  tried  and  the  anguished  go,  crying 
out  of  the  depths  to  the  almighty  Deliverer.  No 
such  prayer  has  ever  elsewhere  been  heard  in 
human  speech.  No  such  need  before  or  since 
has  ever  pressed  on  human  soul.  For  then  and 
there  was  the  Redeemer  brought  face  to  face, 
under  the  stress  of  sore  temptation,  with  the 
suffering  which  he  had  voluntarily  undertaken 
to  endure  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  measure  it.  No  language  can  set  it  forth 
within  the  grasp  of  our  thought.  It  was  the 
necessary  suffering  for  the  atonement  of  the 
world's  sins.  Would  He  meet  it?  Would  He 
be  able  to  bear  it?  All  that  was  human  in  Him 
shrunk  back.  The  highly^charged  sensitiveness 
of  His  extraordinary  nature  revolted  from  such 
endurance.  He  could  not  bear  it,  it  would  seem. 
Out  of  His  sorely=pressed  soul  was  wrung  the 
prayer,  "  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  jjossible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me."  Three  times  He  offered 
this    x^rayer    using   the   same   language.      But 
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three  times  it  was  followed  by  the  submissive 
plea  "Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  So  He 
would  bear  it.  It  was  not  possible  that  He 
should  be  relieved.  The  world  must  be  saved 
and  only  in  this  way  could  it  be  saved. 

His  strength  was  in  prayer.  As  He  lay  in  the 
deep  olive  shadows,  bowed  with  His  regal  face 
even  to  the  ground,  all  prostrate  under  the 
crushing  burden  that  weighed  upon  Him,  He 
could  only  cry,  O  my  Father!  He  had  not 
strength  in  Himself,  or  if  He  had  He  could  not 
then  summon  it  to  sufficient  helpfulness.  His 
blessed  form  which  had  gladdened  so  many  as  it 
passed  along  in  their  sight  and  which  had 
brought  a  benediction  to  the  poor  and  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  sinful,  was  altogether  prone  upon  the 
cold  earth,  as  lie  the  bodies  of  fallen  warriors 
when  the  battle  has  swei:)t  over  them.  His  roy- 
al spirit  which  had  cheered  so  many  in  their 
wretchedness,  which  had  beamed  upon  the 
friendless  and  the  orphaned  and  had  lavished 
its  generosity  upon  all  the  needy,  was  altogether 
cast  down  as  one  defeated  and  overborne.  Nor 
had  He  strength  in  His  followers:  they  had  fal- 
len asleep  and  left  Him  alone.  His  strength 
was  only  in  Him  who  giveth  strength  to  His 
feeble  children  and  who  would  not  fail  His  own 
Son  in  His  extremity.  He  prayed  saying,  O  my 
Father. 

Christ  leads  us  in  prayer.  ^    If  He,  the  Son  of 
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God,  could  only  pray  then  certainly  must  we 
pray.  There  is  no  other  lio^^e  or  help  for  us. 
And  we  must  really  pray,  not  in  mere  form  of 
words,  but  in  sincere,  earnest,  intense  expression 
of  our  own  wants.  The  prayer  of  Christ  has 
perfected  the  doctrine  of  prayer.  We  need,  as 
we  can  have,  no  higher  teachin^:.  He  teaches 
us  to  pray.  His  cry,  O  my  Father,  has  its  echo 
in  all  longings  and  petitions  of  the  multitude 
who  follow  Him,  in  whatever  w^ant  and  whatever 
speech. 

His  threes  fold  prayer  in  Gethsemane  was 
brief.  There  were  but  few  words.  One  little 
sentence  expressed  it  all.  God  took  the  whole 
meaning  of  his  heart  from  this  short  petition. 
A  multitude  of  words  would  have  made  it  no 
plainer  and  would  have  made  the  claim  no 
stronger.  God  knows  our  meaning.  He  under- 
stands us  before  we  have  uttered  our  cry.  The 
first  sentiment  of  our  need  is  as  well  known  to 
Him  as  when  we  have  expressed  it  in  speech. 
Speech  is  a  help  only  to  us,  not  to  Him.  It 
should  be  brief.  We  aj^pear  before  a  King 
who  gives  audience  to  many  suppliants.  Mil- 
lions, while  we  si)eak,  are  waiting  to  present 
their  pleas.  We  speak  to  one  who  knows  more 
of  us  than  we  know  of  ourselves.  Let  our  words 
be  few.  Let  us  resj^ect  the  majesty  of  Him 
before  whom  we  ai:)i)ear.  Earnest  prayer  is 
brief.     "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  con- 
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tains  a  volume  of  thought.  It  is  the  expression 
of  the  whole  i:)ersonality  to  God.  We  need  not 
go  beyond  this  to  be  blessed.  We  should  not 
feel,  either  when  we  are  alone  or  in  assemblies, 
that  we  need  much,  or  artificially  arranged, 
speech  before  God.  We  want  to  express  to 
Him  the  real  desire  of  our  hearts. 

Our  prayer,  as  was  that  of  Christ,  must  be  sin- 
cere. We  must  really  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  go  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  That  which  we 
most  want  is  that  which  He  most  wishes  to  hear. 
Mere  form,  heartless  utterance,  is  but  solemn 
mockery.  The  merit  is  not  in  what  we  say  but 
in  the  heart  with  which  we  say  it.  Much  that 
we  call  i:)rayer  is  not  so  accounted  in  heaven.  It 
does  not  rise  above  the  earth.  It  is  f<:)rm.  The 
posture,  the  tone,  the  look,  are  those  of  suj)posed 
devotion.  At  a  certain  hour,  with  their  fixed 
gaze  toward  Mecca,  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
bowing  their  foreheads  to  the  earth,  counting 
their  fingers  and  beads,  the  Moslems  recite 
the  formula  of  iDrayer.  And  this  they  do 
though  the  act  before  it  was  a  cheat  and  the  act 
that  followed  it  was  a  crime.  The  mere  form  of 
prayer  is  vain:  but  when  the  heart  speaks, 
when  the  great,  deep  w^ants  find  expression,  it 
matters  but  little  what  the  form  may  be.  The 
papers  have  told  of  a  little  boy  who,  precociously 
proficient  in  music,  was  placed  before  large 
audiences  in  nightly  plays  at  a  theater,      The 
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unnatural  hot  house  excitement  thrilled  and 
tore  through  the  delicate  and  undeveloped 
organism  and  his  vital  power  was  exhausted. 
Prematurely  he  sunk  and  wasted  and  his  over- 
wrought life  ebbed  away.  The  last  night,  after 
he  went  to  bed,  his  father  was  awakened 
by  his  moans,  and  heard  him  say  with  last, 
pleading  words,  "  Merciful  God,  make  room  for 
a  little  fellow!"  His  worn  and  troubled  heart 
went  yearning  up  to  One  whose  ear  is  never 
wearied  by  the  cry  of  such.  It  was  a  heart  cry! 
The  tone  of  Gethsemane  is  in  it.  When  our 
hearts  speak  God  hears.  The  wave  of  our  real 
penitence  breaks  and  moans  on  the  divine 
throne.  The  wing  of  true  faith  soars  and  bears 
us  to  the  bosom  of  God.  He  is  the  Hearer  of 
prayer:  but  it  must  be  prayer,  the  cry  of  the 
soul,  the  voice  of  the  heart. 

In  His  threes  fold  prayer  the  Lord  used  the 
same  ivords.  Those  were  the  words  that 
expressed  His  absorbing  desire.  One  thought 
possessed  Him;  and  that  went  on  the  readiest 
speech  to  God.  He  looked  for  no  other  words: 
He  looked  for  no  words:  words  were  not  in- 
deed thought  of:  He  simply  uttered  His  earn- 
est longing  and  that  flowed  out  in  the  same 
words.  In  a  time  of  great  need,  a  time  of  great 
calamity,  the  principal  of  one  of  our  important 
educational  institutions  became  utterly  prostrat- 
ed by  her  burden   and   responsibility   and  for 
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days  as  she  lay  exhausted  as  to  all  worldly  re- 
resources,  but  confident  still  in  the  divine  full- 
ness, her  only  prayer  was,  O  God!  Often  as 
the  sense  of  need  came  and  as  the  source  of 
supj)ly  was  revealed,  that  one  lone  petition  rose 
from  the  lowly  bed  to  the  lofty  throne.  It  was 
enough.  It  told  the  whole.  God  could  have 
known  no  more  than  those  same  words  revealed. 
Anxious,  burdened,  after  waiting  long,  seeing 
no  help,  fearing  the  w^orst,  a  lone  mother  drew 
herself  to  the  audience^place  where  her  God 
had  met  her  aforetime,  and  her  only  word  there 
was,  "  My  son,  My  son,"  It  was  all  her  heart. 
Speech  of  hours  would  not  have  exi)ressed  more 
than  was  condensed  in  that  solitary  cry.  It 
told  of  waiting,  and  longing,  of  fear  and  of  faith, 
of  love  stronger  than  life  and  enduring  to  death. 

Sometimes  the  same  words  mean  more  than 
new  words,  other  words,  could  mean.  They  are 
the  intense  expression  of  the  whole  soul,  all  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  forged  into  one  glowing 
offering. 

The  three-fold  prayer  of  Christ  was  charged 
with/?//?  submission.  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt.  Though  His  human  nature  faltered, 
though  the  terror  of  what  was  to  come  in  the 
unfathomed  endurance  of  the  cross  appalled 
Him,  yet  there  was  one  thing  which  over=passed 
any  desire  that  He  might  have  to  be  relieved. 
With  such  submission  are  we  to  follow^  our  Lord. 
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Over  all  our  desires,  over  all  wants,  are  we  to 
place  the  divine  will.  God  knows  where  we  are 
ignorant.  The  only  thing  is  not  the  thing  we 
first  think  of.  Salvation  itself  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  a  full  salvation.  There  are  saints  who  if 
their  first  prayer  had  been  answered  would  have 
gone  lean  and  lone  to  heaven,  who  shall  come 
there  at  length  large  in  love  and  faith  and  load- 
ed with  the  treasures  of  a  mature  life  because 
God's  will  has  been  wrought  in  them.  On  their 
heads  they  shall  wear  coronets  flashing  with  the 
light  of  many  stars,  for  every  soul  saved  is  re- 
presented by  a.star.  Their  girdle  shall  be  jew- 
eled with  light,  for  every  truth  learned  in  long 
and  hard  experience  shall  be  set  in  it  like  a  pol- 
ished gem.  Their  breasti^late  shall  be  of  solid 
gold  wrought  by  the  righteousness  of  years  of 
faithful  service.  Their  shield,  though  it  shows 
the  dents  of  battle,  shall  represent  in  clear  relief 
the  victories  of  faith,  as  the  shield  of  Achilles 
was  covered  with  emblematic  figures.  They 
shall  wear  a  helmet  of  salvation  bright  with  the 
luster  of  victory  and  shall  wield  a  sword  temper- 
ed by  the  divine  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  prayer 
shall  be  their  commission  for  service  and  their 
charter  for  heaven. 

The  three  fold  prayer  of  Christ  was  persever- 
ing. Long  as  His  great  trial  lasted  so  long  did 
His  prayer  endure.  His  strength  to  overcome 
lay  in  the  might  of  petition.    He  entered  into 
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the  darkness  and  conflict  of  His  passion  with 
prayer:  He  met  the  second  onset  with  the  same: 
and  when  the  third  trial  came  He  i^rayed  the 
third  time,  saying  the  same  words.  It  was  a 
three  fold  trial,  a  three^fold  jorayer  and  a  three= 
fold  victory.  While  we  are  in  the  mortal 
struggle,  not  only  in  its  begining,  but  through 
and  through  to  its  victorious  finality,  our  might 
to  endure  and  overcome  must  be  the  might  of 
prayer.  The  knees  of  the  saints  are  more  to  be 
trusted  than  their  right^arms.  The  tyrant^queen 
dreaded  one  praying  man  more  than  a  thousand 
warriors.  Nothing  can  take  the  jDlace  of  this. 
Sufferings,  service,  sacrifice,  gifts,  learning,  all 
need  the  underlying  and  the  overmastering 
prayer.  For  nineteen  years  a  praying  father  had 
sought  the  blessing  of  God  in  the  conversion  of 
his  only  daughter.  She  had  gone  far  away 
from  duty,  had  become  a  mocker  of  religious 
things  and  had  turned  her  father's  hopes  to 
ashes.  Weary  and  ready  to  despair,  he  at 
length  said,  I  will  see  her  once  again  and  will 
then  pray  for  her  no  more.  God  saved  his 
long  tried  faith  from  the  catastrophe  of  desj^air, 
for  he  found  her  at  the  eleventh  hour  humbly 
rejoicing  in  Christ. 

So  it  is  that  our  Lord  has  preceded  us  in 
prayer  and  has  taught  us  to  pray.  The  Church 
stands  next  to  the  Christ.  As  He  is  the  great 
Intercessor  bearing^  on  His  heart  all  souls  and 
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pleading-  for  them  by  the  might  and  mystery  of 
His  redemx^tion,  so  to  them  is  given  the  privi- 
lege and  power  of  intercession.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust.  When  we  can  do  no  more  we  can  pray. 
No  friend  can  so  serve  a  friend  elsewhere. 

"When  a  dear  name  is  on  thy  lips  and  thy  great  love 
hath  made  thee  bold 
To  ask  God's  richest,  rarest  gifts,  His  hidden  wealth  of 
gems  and  gold 

O  not  in  vain  thy  prayer  shall  be. 
For  God  thy  Friend,  will  answer  thee. 
And  though  the  answer  come  by    fire,   in    storm    and 

darkness  and  unrest. 
In  strife  of  life  and  pain  of  soul,  O  child  of  God!  thou 
shalt  be  blest, 

No  matter  what  may  else  betide, 
If  God  by  thee  is  glorified." 

Among  the  legends  of  Mohammed  it  is  told 
that  when  the  angel  of  death  a^jproached  him  to 
fulfill  his  awful  mandate,  he  begged  for  reprieve 
until  he  could  learn  what  was  prepared  for 
him  in  the  realms  of  bliss.  When  he  was  told 
of  the  joys  and  glories  and  companionship  of 
paradise  which  were  prepared  for  him,  the  pro- 
phet was  not  satisfied.  When  he  learned  that 
his  entrance  would  oj)en  heaven  to  prophets  and 
saints  and  martyrs  who  had  waited  without  till 
that  event,  still  it  was  not  enough.  Nor  was 
it  enough  that  to  him  was  given  the  fountain  of 
immortality  in  exalted  glory.  But  when  last 
and  noblest  of  all,  was  bestowed  upon  him  the 
meed  of  intercession  before  the  throne  for  all 
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who  should  believe  in  him,  so  that  heaven 
should  be  filled  with  his  followers  through  his 
sole  mediatiou,  then  he  exclaimed,  ''My  soul  is 
satisfied:  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  light."  And 
he  summoned  the  angel  of  death  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office. 

For  this  glorious  privilege  we  do  not  wait  for 
the  heavenly  life.  Here  and  now  and  evermore 
throughout  all  our  life-time  our  interceding  sup- 
plication may  ascend  always  upward. 


XIX. 

Surprises. 

The  spiritual  life  is  full  of  great  surprises. 
He  who  crosses  the  continent  by  the  great 
Northern  routes,  that  have  lately  been  opened  to 
travel  is  greeted  by  a  succession  of  vronders  in 
the  grand  and  varying  scenery  which  keep  his 
mind  in  a  constant  state  of  suspense  and  sur- 
prise. He  wdio  for  the  first  time  visits  the 
lands  of  the  older  civilization  is  amazed  by  the 
sights  of  the  products  of  genius  and  labor  which 
on  highways  and  in  crowded  streets,  in  galleries 
and  in  palaces  and  on  reaches  of  open  country 
and  at  the  docks  of  commerce  salute  and  reward 
his  surprised  and  gratified  attention.  So  on  the 
pilgrim  progress  which  the  soul  makes  out  from 
the  city  of  destruction  to  the  celestial  city,  all 
along  the  way  come  experiences;  sights  and  in- 
sights, revelations  of  truth,  drawings  near  to 
Christ,  visions  of  peril  and  of  rescue,  unexx^ected 
struggles  and  victories,  asj)irations  for  higher  and 
battel  life  which  are  gratified,  anticipations  of 
restored  friendshii)  and  of  unknown  and  now  un- 
knowable delights,  and  thoughts  of  God  which 
seem  like  inspirations,  and  strange  influences  of 
the  Holy  Sjoirit  who  comes  into  His  own  temple 
and  fills  it,  dwelling  in  those  who  are  led  by 
Him,  who  are  helped  in  their  infirmities  by  Him 
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and  for  whom  He  makes  intercession  with  voices 
that  comiot  be  uttered. 

There  are  evident  reasons  for  this.  The  sjjir- 
itual  life  is  new,  the  route  is  different  from  that 
which  the  soul  has  heretofore  taken,  and  the 
scenes  and  sensations  are  novel.  Old  things  are 
13assed  away:  al]  things  are  become  new.  Up  to 
the  time  of  conversion  the  agent  was  on  the 
downward  road,  was  familiar  with  it,  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  felt  secure  in  it  or  tried  to 
feel  so.  The  awakening  revealed  its  danger  and 
its  wrongfulness  and  led  to  its  abandonment. 
The  turning  from  sin  to  holiness  was  the  en- 
trance upon  an  untried  i^ath,  a  path  of  duty,  of 
sacrifice,  of  obedience,  of  trust  in  God.  It  was 
like  the  route  of  a  traveler  on  a  road  that  has 
been  opened  through  a  new  country,  or  like  the 
journey  to  old  historic  places  hitherto  unvisited. 
It  would  inevitably  result  in  surprises  to  the 
soul,  in  experiences  that  would  startle  by  their 
strangeness. 

Moreover  the  spiritual  life  is  disciplinary. 
The  soul  is  in  its  spiritual  childhood  and  it  has 
much  to  learn.  As  in  the  case  of  one  who 
comes  late  to  school  it  has  also  much  to  unlearn. 
In  either  case  it  will  come  upon  tasks  that  will 
be  hard,  in  which  patience  will  be  tried,  in 
which  courage  will  be  evoked,  in  which  will  be 
needed  the  strain  of  continuous  labor.  Wonder 
will  be  stirred  by  the  greatness  of  the  way,  by 
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the  i^revision  that  has  opened  it,  by  the  i:)rovision 
which  has  supplied  all  needful  aids  and  encour- 
agements and  rewards. 

Strange  trials  there  will  be.  But  He  who 
brings  the  soul  into  them  will  provide  a  wonder- 
ful way  of  escape  from  them  or  a  more  wonder- 
ful ability  to  bear  them.  The  whole  disciplin- 
ary process  will  open  views  of  one's^self  and 
views  of  God  which  will  be  like  apocalyjjses. 

Then,  too,  the  relations  into  which  the  be- 
liever is  brought  by  the  new  life  are  for  his 
astonishment.  He  was  in  a  state  of  warfare: 
but  all  at  once  blessed  peace  has  come.  All 
enemies  have  strangely  disappeared.  It  is  like 
those  conditions  in  the  history  of  God's  ancient 
people  when  great  armies  that  were  encamped 
against  them  and  which  seemed  so  formidable 
as  to  exclude  hojje  of  relief  mysteriously  retired; 
hearing  the  sound  as  of  approaching  forces,  or 
scared  by  storms  of  thunder  and  hail,  or  warned 
that  invasion  of  their  own  land  summoned  them 
immediately  homeward,  or  smitten  by  the  fear 
of  Israel's  mighty  God. 

How  different  are  his  associates!  God  is  his 
friend.  His  child  heart  cries,  my  Father!  The 
lovers  and  followers  of  Christ  are  those  with 
whom  he  takes  sweet  counsel  and  in  whose  com- 
pany he  goes  up  to  the  house  of  God.  He  is  in 
symi^athy  with  all  who  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  toilers  and  heralds  on  earth,  the 
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companies  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  It  is  not 
strange  that  all  things  are  strange  to  him  in 
these  new  relations  and  that  glad  surprises  burst 
on  him  as  he  comes  to  know  his  friends  and  to 
apijreciate  the  change  by  which  he  has  been 
separated  from  sin  and  sinners  and  their  doom 
and  has  been  brought  into  the  i^eace  and  love 
and  hope  of  the  children  of  God. 

Still  more,  the  crises  of  life  put  us  upon 
prayer.  And  prayer  ojDens  a  new  realm  of  experi- 
ences for  us.  It  is  a  door  through  which  we  walk 
into  the  antechamber  of  heaven,  within  the 
sight  of  new  glory,  where  we  can  present  our  per- 
sonal petitions  before  the  throne.  In  prayer  we 
come  to  God,  Though  our  eyes  may  not  see  Him 
whom  no  mortal  can  see,  we  can  know  that  we  are 
with  Him  and  that  He  hears  us  and  that  our  re- 
quests are  granted.  And  so  constant  surprises 
await  us.  Difficulties  that  we  dreaded  disappear 
as  by  enchantment.  The  road  that  seemed  to  be 
hedged  in  opens  plainly  before  us.  Miracles  of 
mercy  appear  to  be  wrought  for  us.  We  recog- 
nize a  Hand  of  power  that  leads  and  protects  us. 
Invisible  forces  are  at  work  in  our  behalf  and 
they  encamp  around  us  in  our  helplessness. 

Prayer  moves  the  hand  which  moves  the  world 
To  bring  salvation  down. 

It  opens  a  dry  pathway  through  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  It  makes  a  river  of  water  gush  from 
the  solid  rock.     It  brings  consuming  fire  from 
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heaven  upon  the  altar  of  God.  It  opens  eyes 
that  have  always  been  blind  and  gives  hearing 
to  the  deaf.  The  angel  enters  the  guarded 
prison  and  frees  the  chained  ai^ostle  when  prayer 
is  made  earnestly  of  the  church  unto  God  for 
him.  Wrestling  and  prevailing  prayer  at  Pen- 
iel  made  of  the  troubled  patriarch  a  mighty 
jjrince.  Transformations  are  wrought  on  us  and 
around  us  through  the  answers  which  come  to 
our  unworthy  re<|uests.  We  meet  strange  sur- 
prises and  we  are  amazed  at  the  love  and  the 
power  which  are  shown  in  our  behalf. 

These  surprises  in  the  spiritual  exijerience 
are  the  romance  of  life.  They  have  a  deep  and 
mystic  meaning.  Poet  and  novelist  depict 
nothing  so  profound.  Reality  is  more  than  fic- 
tion. Here  we  move  on  the  highest  plane  of 
life.  Our  communications  are  with  agencies 
more  than  human.  Mysterious  powers  are  in 
action  with  us.  Ministering  sxDirits  sent  forth 
from  invisible  realms  do  service  for  the  sake  of 
them  that  shall  inherit  salvation.  A  great  cloud 
of  witnesses  comi^asses  us  about  to  animate  and 
encourage  us.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encamp- 
eth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him  and  de- 
livereth  them.  Were  our  eyes  opened,  like  those 
of  the  servant  of  Elisha,  we  should  see  the  moun- 
tain full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round 
about  us.  Banners  of  light,  spears  of  celestial 
temper,  beings  of  superhuman  might,  nay,  the 
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arm  of  the  Almighty,  these  are  for  the  defense 
and  guidance  of  those  who  put  their  trust  on 
high. 

Faith  has  an  overcoming  power.  The  whole 
work  of  our  salvation  is  divine.  It  is  wrought 
within  human  conditions  and  limitations,  but 
it  is  wrought  of  God. 

The  child  of  a  human  mother  around  whose 
head  is  wreathed  the  aureole  in  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem  is  the  Son  of  God.  He  for  whom 
they  wex^t  by  the  cross  of  Calvary  as  a  dying 
man,  reigns  on  high  the  Lord  of  glory.  The 
revolution  which  is  reorganizing  the  race,  bring- 
ing nations  out  of  night  and  i^aganism  and  the 
chaos  of  human  passions,  is  the  silent  work  of 
the  energizing  Spirit  who  can  turn  men  as  the 
rivers  of  water  are  turned. 

AVe  Vv'onder  at  the  changes  which  we  see. 
Philosojohy  cannot  explain  them  for  us.  The 
natural  tendency  of  sin  is  to  a  lower  deep  of 
exx:)erience  and  character.  Yet  here  is  one  of 
whom  men  desi^aired.  His  steps  pointed  to  the 
pit.  But  on  his  face  now  shines  the  light  of 
heaven  toward  which  he  runs  unweariedly. 
Here  is  a  nation  lifted  bodily  out  of  degraded 
life,  out  of  abominations  of  depravity,  into  light 
and  holiness  and  purity  and  usefulness.  These 
are  miracles  of  might  and  grace.  We  wonder, 
as  men  wondered  when  the  blind  eyes  saw,  when 
the  dead  came  forth  from  the  tomb,  when  the 
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thousands  on  the  slopes  of  Galileean  hills  were 
fed  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes.  It  is 
of  God. 

One  day,  on  the  throne  sat  the  wicked  Ma- 
nasseh,  leading  the  people  in  the  grossness  of 
heathen  vices  and  building  altars  to  all  the  host 
of  heaven  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Another 
day,  the  same  Manasseh  walks  humbly  before 
the  Lord,  putting  away  all  idolatries  and  en- 
couraging the  nation  in  the  true  service  of  Jeho- 
vah. One  day,  a  fiery  persecutor  rides  forth 
from  Jerusalem  to  destroy  the  infant  Church  of 
Christ,  whose  breathing  was  threatening  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord. 
Another  day,  a  bold  apostle  hastens  from  city  to 
city  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  to  plant 
the  Church  which  he  sought  to  destroy.  Once 
John  Newton,  as  he  wrote  for  his  own  epitaph, 
an  infidel  and  libertine,  a  servant  of  slaves  in 
Africa,  by  the  rich  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ,  preserved,  restored,  pardoned 
and  appointed  to  i^reach  the  faith  he  had  long 
labored  to  destroy.  These,  and  such  as  these, 
thousands  of  times  repeated,  are  the  new  crea- 
tions which  far  surpass  the  original  creations. 

Wonderful  are  the  harvests  which  ripen  over 
the  land.  But  still  more  surprising  are  the 
si^iritual  harvests  which  the  Lord  is  gathering 
in  wherever  the  good  seed  of  the  word  has  been 
sown  on  responsive  soil.     One  sermon  has  led  a 
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thousand  souls  to  Christ.  One  leaf  of  the  Bible 
has  led  to  the  planting  of  a  Christian  church. 
One  faithful  word  of  love,  of  warning,  has  reno- 
vated a  human  character.  The  tear  of  a  believ- 
ing mother  has  started  the  floods  of  repentance 
in  the  heart  of  her  wayward  boy.  The  touch  of 
Christiaix  atfection  has  turned  a  strong  man  from 
the  path  of  death  to  the  way  of  immortal  life. 
Songs  of  salvation  have  been  lifted  by  voices 
that  were  used  to  blasphemy.  Prayer  has  gone 
up  to  the  mercy-seat  from  lips  that  were  pollut- 
ed with  sin.  These  are  the  surprises  of  grace, 
the  miracles  of  divine  mercy. 

The  mysteries  of  faith  are  the  occasion  of  so- 
licitude and  stumbling.  Ignorance  is  puzzled 
Ijy  them.  A  little  knowledge  makes  one  an  in- 
fidel: a  deeper  study  makes  one  a  Christian. 
Far  from  God  the  soul  is  in  darkness:  near  to 
Him  it  dwells  in  light.  Our  estrangement  from 
God  is  our  estrangement  from  truth.  Our  re- 
conciliation with  God  is  the  reconcilement  of 
the  mind  and  the  truth.  The  battle  passes  and 
peace  prevails.  It  is  the  miracle  of  morning! 
Night  falls  below  one  horizon  when  the  flashing 
sunbeams  gild  and  glorify  the  other  horizon. 
It  is  daytime  then. 

This  redemption  is  also  witnessed  when  grief 
gives  place  to  joy.  We  are  in  a  world  of  trials. 
The  necessities  of  the  situation  involve  losses, 
loneliness,  heart  breaks.     No  matter  how  bless- 
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sed  may  be  the  fellowship,  how  sacred  the  inti- 
macy, how  dear  and  satisfying  the  companion- 
shii),  we  can  place  no  insurance  ux:)on  it,  we  can 
take  and  give  no  pledges  of  its  earthly  continu- 
ance. The  cords  of  love  are  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  our  lives  together.  The  benedictions  of 
friendship  cannot  make  our  betrothal  perma- 
nent. The  prayer  that  cries  with  longing  to  the 
throne  may  not  be  answered  in  our  continued 
union  here.  We  bow  down  at  our  desolated 
hearthstone  and  look  into  the  symbolic  ashes. 
We  go  along  on  our  disconsolate  pathway  care- 
less of  the  signals  that  indicate  our  passage. 
The  heavens  above  are  void  of  sun  and  stars  and 
the  songs  that  once  made  the  earth  glad  are 
hushed.  The  battle  surely  w^ould  seem  to  go 
against  us.  But  even  then  comes  the  suriDrise 
of  victory !  Out  of  the  scenes  of  trial  echo  the 
memories  of  an  alhenduring  i^atience,  and  an 
overcoming  faith;  voices  of  the  night  which 
w^ere  prophecies  of  approaching  day,  proj^hecies 
of  eternal  day!  And  these  sound  in  us,  work 
in  us,  a  new  experience,  lift  us  to  a  contem- 
plation of  those  things  that  endure  and  convince 
us  that  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know^ 
hereafter,  that  He  wdio  is  on  the  throne  doeth 
all  things  well,  that  all  our  chastening  is  from 
the  hand  of  a  real  Father. 

And  then  comes  the  joy  of  faith,  the  uns^Deak- 
able  happiness  of  committing  all,  all,  to  Him  tq 
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whom  we  give  our  entire  and  glad  confidence. 
A  door  opens  then  into  a  new  world:  its  light 
shines  for  us:  a  welcome  awaits  us  there.  It  is 
the  miracle  of  the  anticipated  heaven. 

Then,  most  joyful  surprise  will  come  in  our 
completed  redemx)tion.  Doubt  and  conflict  and 
suspense,  the  agitations  of  sorrow,  and  the  fee- 
bleness of  faith,  make  the  Christian  experience 
severe.  But  these  will  all  be  over  forever  when 
the  redeemed  soul  shall  be  admitted  to  heaven. 
That  will  be  the  consummate  freedom.  The  en- 
franchised soul  will  walk  in  the  liberty  of  perpet- 
ual life  and  light,  the  immunity  of  a  son  of  God. 
The  long  and  weary  road  will  be  ended.  The 
battle  hard^fought  will  issue  in  peace.  The  baf- 
fled efforts  of  immature  discipleship  will  give 
no  more  discouragement.  Heaven  with  its  peace 
and  its  reunions  and  its  glorious  service  w^ll  be 
the  confirmed  possession  of  the  redeemed  soul. 
May  all  who  read  know  the  fullness  of  the  glad- 
ness of  that  reality! 

And  still  there  will  be  the  supreme  surprises. 
That  world  itself  now  feebly  represented  to  us 
by  worldly  symbols,  with  its  unrei^resented  glo- 
ry, and  God  filling  it  with  His  presence,  and  the 
glad  reunions  of  those  who  were  sadly  parted 
but  were  ever  one  in  uninterrupted  love,  and  the 
introduction  to  the  good  and  great  of  other  ages 
and  other  lands  than  our  ovrn,  and  the  services 
of  love  and  the  companionship  of  Christ,  who, 
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like  a  shepherd  will  guide  His  own  to  fountains 
of  Waters  of  life,  these  and  such  as  these,  will 
be  the  exiDeriences  of  wonder  there.  "But  as  it 
is  written,  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him." 


XX. 

|)er5onal  f  ntluencc. 


All  great  lives  throw  a  bright  light  across  the 
world.  They  are  like  lamps  that  burn  and  shine. 
Other  men  walk  in  the  radiance  they  make. 
The  environment  of  darkness  is  broken  by  the 
illuminated  paths  which  they  open  athwart  it. 
The  great  lives  of  the  world  are  its  greatest 
treasures:  they  are  its  costliest  trophies.  The 
ages  are  enriched  and  ennobled  by  them.  When 
these  great  lives  become  also  good  lives,  instinct 
with  divine  principle  and  sanctifying  in  their 
human  power,  the  world  is  made  both  brighter 
and  better  by  their  being.  Men  walk  safely  as 
well  as  courageously  and  trustingly  in  the  ways 
which  they  open  and  adorn.  These  are  God's 
choicest  gifts  to  the  race.  As  He  lifts  the 
mountains  to  be  the  landmarks  and  the  signal 
stations  for  the  flatter  surfaces  that  the  world's 
surveys  may  be  correctly  made,  that  boundaries 
may  be  fixed  and  vexed  claims  be  truly  adjusted 
and  that  travelers  on  the  land  and  voyagers  on 
the  sea  may  know  their  bearings,  so  He  lifts  up 
these  worthy  lives  to  the  sight  of  men  to  be 
God's  signals  to  them,  to  correct  their  misaj)- 
prehensions  and  to  guide  their  course  through 
tangled  wildernesses  and  on  trackless  seas.  The 
great  Taharous  cleaving  the  air  with  its  clear  cut 
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cone  in  the  Adirondacks  is  the  land=mark  over 
all  that  region.  From  the  beautiful  valleys, 
through  the  picturesque  hills,  on  the  bosom  of 
the  mirror4akes,  one  sees  its  stately  pinnacle, 
catching  the  first  flash  of  morning,  wreathed 
with  the  final  glory  of  sunset,  frowning  through 
the  thunder-burst,  crowned  with  imperturbable 
calm,  God's  signal  station,  to  which  the  guides 
look  and  from  which  the  surveys  are  adjusted. 
The  higher  the  summit  reaches  toward  heaven 
the  greater  are  its  uses  in  the  calculations  of  the 
earth.  And  so  the  nearer  God=ward  these  great, 
good  lives  are,  the  richer  man-ward  is  their 
benefit. 

But  not  great  lives  only  are  responsible  for 
infiuence:  all  lives  in  their  measure  are  invested 
with  accountability.  Great  lives  impress  us 
with  the  fact,  but  great  lives  should  not  divert 
us  from  our  personal  obligation,  they  should  re- 
mind us  of  it  and  enforce  it  upon  us.  They 
should  lead  each  one  to  feel  that  if  we  cannot 
exert  as  great  an  influence,  we  may  be  equally 
amenable  for  what  we  can  exert.  We  know  that 
no  one  liveth  unto  himself  and  that  no  one  dieth 
unto  himself;  but  that  living  and  dying  we  are 
leaving  impress  on  other  minds,  leaving  legacies 
of  good  or  of  evil  which  will  bless  or  curse  those 
who  inherit  from  us.  Everyone  has  his  heirs 
and  assigns.  The  entail  of  what  we  are  descends 
by  irrevocable  law.    We  may  cut  off  our  natural 
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heirs  from  possession  of  our  estates;  we  cannot 
cut  them  off  from  inheritance  of  ourselves. 

We  go  down  in  the  unclogged  channels  of 
blood.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  strange 
developments  of  some  human  lives,  the  singular- 
ity of  human  conduct,  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing anything   out   of   certain    human    material. 

Even  the  grace  of  God,  so  i3ermeating  and 
transforming  and  sanctifying,  working  in  such 
impressive  power  directly  and  totally  upon  all 
the  elements  of  human  character,  fails  to  accom- 
plish much  in  their  regeneration.  There  may 
be  regeneration:  but  the  taint  of  the  de^^ravity 
remains  strong  and  pervasive  in  them.  Perhaps 
God  does  not  expect  much  from  them.  They 
claim  that  they  are  on  His  side,  the  proof  of  the 
claim  is  meager.  As  was  said  in  the  letter  of 
dismissal  of  a  church  member  of  this  sort,  they 
are  in  good  and  regular,  but  by  no  means  high, 
standing.  The  explanation  is  in  the  blood 
which  they  have  inherited.  It  is  corrupt  with 
the  corruption  of  depraved  ancestry.  The  magic 
alchemy  which  is  wrought  in  the  vitiated  foun- 
tains of  life  forbids  pure,  true,  honorable,  reli- 
able, development.  Heredity  neutralizes  grace. 
Neither  God  nor  man  can  make  much  of  mate- 
rial so  supplied.  Only  one  thing  is  an  antidote: 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  men  rise  from  the 
humblest  places,  from  poverty,  from  discourage- 
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ment,  from  heavy  loads  of  labor  and  responsibil- 
ity, and  advance  steadily  and  victoriously  always 
ujpward,  making  all  experiences  contribute  to 
their  growing  success,  receiving  helps  from  nat- 
ure and  from  j)rovidence,  winning  confidence 
and  universal  esteem  and  taking  the  highest 
places  as  though  they  had  been  born  into  them, 
and  leaving  behind  them  when  their  work  is 
over,  widest  sorrow,  the  mourning  of  a  bereaved 
world. 

And  it  is  found  that  although  in  depraved 
conditions  they  came  from  stock  that  had  sturdy 
life,  that  the  blood  of  ancestors  flowed  down  in- 
to their  blue  veins  who  had  prowess  and  nobili- 
ty and  achievement,  and  as  water  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  fountain,  so  blood  mounts  upward 
to  its  ancestral  rank  and  merit  and  the  genera- 
tions get  the  inspiration  and  ambition  of  their 
sires.  God's  promises  are  based  .on  God's  law^s. 
The  mercy  that  is  shown  to  thousands  of  gener- 
ations of  them  that  love  Him  and  keej)  His  com- 
mandments is  mercy  that  flows  in  channels  that 
were  divinely  constructed  in  the  human  consti- 
tution. The  seed  of  the  righteous  endure  for- 
ever and  the  election  are  beloved  for  the  father's 
sake,  because  such  are  the  issues  lodged  in  the 
irrevocable  laws  of  God.  Living  Pharisees  are 
sons  of  them  that  slew  the  prophets.  The  off- 
spring of  vipers  are  serpents  that  cannot  escape 
the  judgment  of  hell. 
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Parenthood  then  becomes  a  potent  factor  in 
human  life.  Those  who  hold  that  relation  are 
transmitting  influences  which  will  dominate  the 
lives  of  their  children,  who  will  be  what  their 
parents  are.  They  will  inherit  not  only  such 
property  as  may  be  accumulated  for  them  and 
handed  down  to  them,  not  only  the  fruit  of  such 
advantages  or  disadvantages  as  may  be  secured 
for  them,  but  blood  which  will  photograi)h  its 
living  forces  on  their  faces,  wdiich  will  throb  in 
the  heartbeats  that  impel  every  stroke  of  arm 
and  step  of  foot,  which  will  inspire  their  natural 
courages  or  dishearten  their  human  attempts. 
The  taint  will  descend  from  ancestral  badness. 
The  virtue  wdll  flow  on  from  parental  pureness. 
There  are  some  things  that  can  be  controlled. 
But  divine  law  cannot  be  altered.  In  assuming 
the  responsibilities  of  parenthood  one  takes  the 
risks  of  laws  that  can  never  be  abrogated. 

Words  have  something  to  do  with  this  per- 
sonal influence.  There  is  power  in  speech. 
There  is  magnetism  in  the  voice.  A  simple 
statement  of  a  single  truth,  the  sincere  expres- 
sion of  a  true  love,  the  utterance  of  an  honest 
conviction,  will  touch  hidden  springs  of  action, 
will  rouse  a  dormant  conscience,  will  open  wells 
of  living  water  in  deep  souls,  will  start  fine  pow- 
ers on  new  life  and  change  the  whole  immortal- 
ity. We  cannot  point  to  the  masters  of  logic 
and  eloquence  and  thrust  the  mastery  of  the 
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world  upon  them.  They  have  their  part  and 
we  also  have  our  part,  and  our  part  in  some 
places  and  with  some  minds  and  in  some  rela- 
tions may  be  more  than  theirs.  Sometimes  the 
earnest  expression  of  a  father,  a  single  sentence 
charged  with  a  mother's  anguish,  a  word  out  of 
a  sister's  breaking  heart,  the  strong  talk  of  a 
brother  in  his  agony,  these,  or  any  of  them,  have 
been  enough  to  bring  about  conversion ,  and  to 
set  souls  on  the  way  to  heaven.  A  flippant  jeer 
has  been  the  occasion  of  endless  ruin.  Some 
word  of  sarcasm,  an  insolent  fling  at  religion, 
has  done  the  j)itiful  work  for  a  soul  wrecked 
thereby  for  its  immortality.  Sim]Dle,  honest  tes- 
timony for  Christ  may  be  the  best  thing  one 
can  do,  may  be  worth  more  than  studied  speech, 
than  elaborate  effort.  One  word  may  be  like  a 
single  arrow  entering  a  joint  of  the  harness  and 
finding  the  current  of  life.  Briefest  witness  to 
the  love  of  Christ,  to  the  joy  of  forgiveness,  to 
the  greatness  of  redemjition,  to  anxiety  for  other 
souls,  may  be  God's  arrow  to  a  soul.  We  do 
not  give  effect  to  words  any  more  than  we  give 
fruitfulness  to  planted  seeds.  We  si)eak,  we 
plant;  God  gives  germination  and  fruitage  and 
makes  the  world  and  souls  contribute  to  His 
glory.  So  testimony  against  Christ,  uttered  in 
frivolity  or  in  heedlessness  may  be  enough  to 
set  souls  against  him,  even  to  decide  enduring 
choice  and  character.     It  does  not  need  much  to 
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change  the  current  of  human,  of  endless,  life,  as 
the  stream  at  a  mountain  si^rin^i^  may  be  de- 
flected by  a  fallen  leaf  or  the  feather  of  an  over^ 
flying  bird. 

Personal  influence  proceeds  from  the  force  of 
examph'.  There  is  x^ower  in  words  and  in  au- 
thority: but  there  is  vaster  j)ower  in  example. 
Example  is  that  in  the  personal  life  which  shows 
what  the  man  is.  It  is  the  rays  of  character. 
Speech  may  be  deceptive;  but  example  cannot 
be.  Speech  may  be  forced  or  be  simulated;  the 
life  is  natural  and  honest.  If  there  be  ai^imrent 
antagonism  betw^een  them,  the  life  will  be  de- 
cisive. Men  will  not  believe  what  one  says  if 
his  exami)le  belies  him.  All  speech  to  be  effect- 
ive must  be  reinforced  by  the  consistent  exam- 
l^le.  One  may  speak  but  seldom:  example  is 
constantly  shining.  It  shows  what  the  agent  is, 
where  he  stands,  in  the  moral  struggle  that  di- 
vides the  world.  We  cannot  avoid  the  influence 
of  it.  As  we  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  cannot 
cease  to  show  what  we  are.  It  is  a  natural  in- 
stinct to  aim  to  be  like  some  other  one.  The 
model  may  be  formally  selected,  as  when  some 
historic  character  has  so  wrought  on  the  student 
that  he  decides  exactly  to  imitate  it.  Ordinarily, 
there  is  only  the  involuntary  aim  to  be  like  an- 
other. The  child  is  ever  holding  before  himself 
his  parent  as  the  alhsufficient  rule  for  him.  The  . 
boy  does  not  expect,  nor  wish,  to  be  better  than 
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his  father.  The  daughter  thinks  of  her  mother 
as  the  queen  of  all  excellence.  Their  example, 
elevating  or  degrading  as  it  may  be,  is  a  persist- 
ent power  to  control  the  life  of  those  who  take 
good  or  evil,  as  they  take  their  daily  food,  from 
them.  In  all  relations  of  daily  association,  of 
personal  friendship,  even  of  casual  acquaintance, 
the  sample  of  what  men  are  and  of  what  life  is, 
struck  off  in  expressive  act,  in  characteristic 
service,  in  decided  utterance,  works  on  other 
men  leading  them  to  imitation,  to  approval,  to 
likeness.  Many  a  promising  youth  has  been 
led  into  dissipation  by  the  example  of  one  who 
boasted  of  his  self-control,  but  who  set  the  ex- 
ample of  habitual  dram^drinking.  The  sight  of 
a  i^raying  man  on  his  knees  has  turned  the 
thought  of  a  wanderer  back  to  God.  The  mind 
is  i)owerfully  impressed  by  what  it  sees  in  oth- 
ers. There  is  convincing  truth  in  the  testimony 
of  the  every^day  walk.  It  is  all  the  time  influ- 
ential. It  speaks  when  the  lips  are  silent  It 
speaks  when  no  voice  can  be  heard.  It  is  the 
record  of  still  hours,  of  lonely  walk,  of  personal 
living.  All  lives  are  models.  We  do  not  know 
where  the  contagion  of  our  example  may  end. 
What  is  he  doing,  is  a  question  of  greater  sig- 
nificance than,  what  is  he  saying.  The  saying 
will  pass  away  with  the  breath  that  utters  it: 
the  doing  will  mold  other  lives  and  guide  to 
paths  that  lead  to  bliss  or  that  end  in  infamy,  so 
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that  lost  souls  will  say,  We  walked  in  paths  that 
were  worn  by  feet  that  trod  that  way  before  us. 
Still  more,  personal  influence  proceeds  from 
characicr.  Blood  is  much:  words  are  some- 
what: example  is  more:  character  is  most. 
Blood  is  what  a  man  inherits:  words  are  what 
he  says:  example  is  what  he  does:  character  is 
what  he  is.  Blood  is  quality :  words  are  breath : 
example  is  walk:  character  is  the  man  himself. 
The  last  is  more  than  all  the  others.  It  has 
weight.  It  takes  hold  of  men  when  the  others 
fail.  When  the  others  are  fortified  and  enforced 
by  character  there  is  given  the  maximum  of 
human  power.  Blood  has  impressed  men, 
through  association,  through  the  memory  of  its 
imperialness  or  its  goodness.  Words  have 
moved  men,  by  their  tenderness,  by  their  truth, 
by  their  adaptedness,  by  their  eloquence  or  their 
sympathy;  but  let  it  be  known  that  they  are 
mere  words,  that  they  have  no  genuine  manhood 
back  of  them  and  they  fall  futile  and  fruitless; 
they  turn  into  empty  air  and  signify  no  more 
than  the  sigh  of  the  meaningless  breeze  or  the 
soughs  of  the  soulless  storm.  Example  has 
often  turned  the  tenor  of  human  lives,  by  its 
fitness,  by  its  sweetness,  by  its  orderliness,  by 
its  devotion,  by  its  consistency  or  its  purity: 
but  let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  for  effect  and 
at  once  it  ceases  even  to  be  exam^^le,  it  becomes 
hollow  acting  of  a  part,  the  comedy  of  life  with- 
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out  any  of  the  accessories  of  validity;  it  becomes 
less  than  the  pantomime  of  the  stage,  for  that  is 
understood  to  be  no  more  than  it  professes  to  be, 
while  this  is  empty  mockery,  the  pretense  and 
mimic  of  serious  life. 

Character  never  fails.  It  has  per^Detual  prince- 
liness  and  power.  It  has  acknowledged  royalty 
and  men  bow  to  it  as  to  one  who  has  the  blood 
as  well  as  the  scepter  of  the  Caesars.  It  gives 
potency  to  words  and  invests  them  with  the 
sacredness  of  imperial  decrees.  It  gives  weight 
and  might  to  example  so  that  men  follow  it  glad- 
ly as  they  follow  the  banners  of  an  ever^victori- 
ous  leader. 

It  is  what  a  man  is  that  constitutes  the  real 
essence  of  influence.  That  gives  us  confidence 
in  him  if  he  is  a  good  man.  We  listen  to  the 
charm  of  his  oratory:  but  we  think  of  the  char- 
acter that  gives  it  inspiration.  We  watch  his 
footsteps:  but  we  consider  the  man  who  is  mov- 
ing in  them.  He  could  not  move  us  by  word  or 
act  if  we  did  not  know  that  he  had  genuine, 
manly  character  back  of  all  that  is  voluble  and 
apj)arent.  The  under= meaning  is  the  greatest 
meaning,  and  that  is  lodged  in  the  manhood  it- 
self and  not  in  si3eech  or  step. 

Character  is  the  indefinable  personality.  It 
is  what  a  man  truly  is,  not  what  he  seems  to  be. 
He  may  be  reiouted  to  be  one  thing  but  be  en- 
tirely another  thing.     He  may  appear  to  men  to 
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be  altogether  different  from  that  which  he  is  to 
God.  That  which  he  is  to  God  accurately  de- 
fines his  character.  We  see  only  that  which 
j)roceeds  from  character:  God  sees  the  character 
itself.  Now  that  which  a  man  is,  is  that  in 
which  his  real  power  lies.  Through  all  outward 
semblances,  through  the  wonderful  exercise  of 
speech,  through  tactful  acts,  through  conspicu- 
ous deportment,  i)enetrates  the  subtle  essence  of 
character.  It  denies  the  false  language  that  the 
lips  utter.  It  gleams  througii  the  disguises  with 
which  men  cloak  themselves.  It  contradicts  the 
conduct  which  is  intended  to  deceive.  It  as- 
serts itself  as  the  real  man  wdiatever  may  be  the 
i^retence  or  the  testimony.  The  something  back 
of  all  that  is  apparent  in  men,  the  concealed  yet 
most  real  thing,  is  that  which  has  ixnver  in  the 
W'Orld. 

The  malaria  of  bad  character  is  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  who  have  it.  The  tonic  of  good 
character  is  like  the  air  of  the  high  mountains, 
it  gives  invigoration  to  those  who  breath  it. 
Nor  can  character  be  concealed  from  those  who 
are  within  its  influence.  The  child  understands 
the  iDarent.  He  may  be  taught  good  things. 
But  the  teacher  is  more  to  him  than  the  things 
that  are  taught.  One  who  stands  outside  says 
that  he  would  not  keep  his  children  or  his  friend 
Dut  of  the  kingdom.  No  influence  can  have  the 
force  of  the  one  fact  that  he  stands  outside.     The 
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memory  of  what  a  father  or  a  mother  was  has 
proved  to  be  stronger  than  education,  stronger 
than  the  hold  of  companions,  stronger  than  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime.  Character  is  the  strongest 
human  force.  It  has  the  momentum  of  the 
whole  man.  The  very  presence  of  Fenelon  had 
the  power  of  converting  grace.  The  trophies  of 
Miltiades  would  not  suffer  Themistocles  to  sleep. 
Before  the  majesty  of  Christ,  hardened  Roman 
soldiers  went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

By  these  four  agencies,  blood,  speech,  exam- 
ple, character,  the  mysterious  processes  of  per- 
sonal influence  are  effected.  Men  do  not  live 
for  themselves  alone:  other  lives  are  linked  to 
their  lives:  other  immortalities  are  cabled  to 
their  immortality.  Through  time  they  are  swept 
on  together:  eternity  will  disclose  the  strength 
of  their  attachment.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting 
of  some  with  others  who  by  them  have  been  pre- 
pared for  visions  of  blessedness  or  for  scenes  of 
woe. 

There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  wonderful  power 
to  human  influence.  It  is  God-given.  In  the 
year  480  an  Italian  was  born  whose  birth  indi- 
cated no  personal  greatness,  but  whose  influence 
became  one  of  the  foremost  agencies  of  the 
world  for  centuries.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  disgusted  with  the  worldliness  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  confusion  of  the  studies  at  Rome, 
he  fled  to  the  mountains  and  descended  into  a 
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deep  and  dismal  cavern  into  which  his  daily 
food  was  lowered  by  a  friend.  There  he  gave 
himself  to  sioiritual  contemplation  and  to  the 
chastening  of  the  flesh.  He  became  possessed 
of  a  genuine,  though  enthusiastic,  piety,  and 
when  after  many  years  he  came  forth  from  the 
dark  retreat,  as  one  has  said,  "  the  world's  eye 
was  set  upon  him  as  upon  a  light  lit  in  the  dark- 
ness." Men  flocked  to  him,  young  men  of  old, 
rich  families,  rough  men  from  the  Gothic  forests, 
seeking  his  guidance  to  a  holy  life.  He  in- 
spired a  passion  that  rose  above  veneration  and 
became  a  controlling  princij)le  of  life.  He  was 
the  founder  of  an  aristocratic  order.  The  slave 
and  the  serf  could  not  enter  it.  Blood  and 
wealth  could  open  its  doors.  It  asjoired  to  inti- 
macy and  to  influence  with  princes.  It  was  a 
power  in  organic  society,  a  controlling  element 
in  progressive  civilization,  and  bore  the  torches 
of  learning  and  science  to  the  peoples. 

Single  hands  have  wielded  world-wide  power. 
A  single  voice  has  been  heard  in  many  courts 
and  on  different  continents.  The  foundations 
of  great  institutions,  of  permanent  governments, 
have  been  laid  on  single  souls.  Influence  is 
like  light  that  broadens  from  its  source,  that  is 
pervasive  and  subtle  and  far-reaching.  It 
counteracts  the  isolation  of  souls.  Men  might 
be  tempted  to  dwell  apart,  to  live  within  them- 
selves.    But  as  the  Christ  could  not  be  hid,  so 
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those  who  are  Christ's  cannot  be  hid.  They  are 
seen  as  luminaries  in  the  world.  The  cavern 
will  not  hold  them.  Men  will  discern  the  light 
in  the  depths  and  will  draw  out  the  recluse. 

Influence  utilizes  all  that  is  best  in  men.  It 
works  through  the  power  of  affection.  It  makes 
friendship  its  vassal.  Its  electric  conductors 
are  the  social  ties  and  the  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism and  the  intimacies  of  love.  It  touches  all 
classes  and  all  ages  with  its  magnetic  force.  It 
speaks  in  song  and  thrills  in  music  and  per- 
vades all  great  things  and  life. 

There  is  not  a  more  dismal  fact  than  that  of 
THE  Waste  of  Influence.  The  waste  of 
wealth,  the  waste  of  learning,  the  waste  of 
opportunities,  the  waste  of  all  useful  forces, 
suggest  something  melancholy,  suggest  loss 
where  there  might  be  gain.  Lands  that  lie 
waste,  cities  that  are  wasted  and  desolate,  are 
gloomy  pictures  in  history.  But  the  waste  of 
mind,  the  waste  of  mental  and  spiritual  forces 
by  which  the  world  might  be  improved,  the 
waste  of  real  religious  influence  which  is  so 
much  needed  by  suffering  and  bewildered  and 
lost  men,  is  far  more  melancholy.  Christians 
are  said  to  be  the  light  of  the  world.  They  are 
seen  as  its  luminaries,  as  the  sun  is  seen  by  day 
and  the  stars  by  night,  putting  darkness  to 
flight  and  creating  life.  If  this  jDower  of  right 
influence  be  lost,  how  great  is  the  loss  and  mis- 
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fortune!  The  Church  may  lose  wealth,  and  in 
its  poverty  it  may  be  rich  in  best  resources.  It 
can  lose  men,  and  in  its  reduced  numbers  it  may 
be  stroncj  in  the  strength  which  God  supplies. 
It  can  lose  position  in  society  or  in  the  state, 
and  in  its  lowly  membershii)  it  can  show  how 
by  the  weak  things  of  the  world  God  can  put  to 
shame  the  things  that  are  mighty.  But  when 
it  loses  influence,  saving  and  sanctifying  power, 
it  loses  all.  It  has  only  the  name  to  live  when 
it  is  dead. 

The  Waste  of  Influence  proceeds  from  the 
perversion  of  character.  Its  source  is  within. 
The  true  Christian  character  is  thorough  and 
noble.  It  is  ideally  perfect.  It  is  wrought 
through  divine  agency  on  the  human  faculties 
in  the  new  creation.  Old  things  are  passed 
away;  all  things  are  become  new.  A  new  pur- 
pose is  at  the  helm  and  the  man  moves  in  a  new 
direction.  He  sees  things  in  a  new  light  and 
his  actions  are  controlled  .by  high  and  pure  mo- 
tives. Though  he  is  in  this  world  and  has  his 
work  to  do  here,  he  is  not  of  this  world.  He 
discerns  another  world.  To  that  he  is  moving 
as  fast  as  time  flies,  as  fast  as  the  pulses  of  life 
beat:  as  the  voyager  across  the  foam  of  billows 
and  beyond  the  fog  of  the  sea  hastens  to  the 
green  shores  that  encircle  his  home.  The  Chris- 
tian character  is  modeled  on  the  character  of 
its  Christ.     He  was  i^erfect.     He  was  the  Man 
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of  men.  Himself  is  greater  than  all  His  mira- 
cles. He  stood  on  the  earth  but  He  reached 
into  the  heavens.  It  was  the  heavenly  life 
He  lived.  Malice  and  slander  could  not  touch 
Him.  He  walked  invulnerable.  Detraction  fell 
at  His  feet  broken  in  pieces.  He  was  all  light. 
He  was  the  luminary  without  spot.  His  follow- 
ers are  like  Him.  They  are  not  He:  but  they 
are  His.  His  spirit  is  in  them.  They  love  with 
Him;  rejoice  with  Him;  suffer  with  Him;  live 
with  Him  and  will  reign  with  Him.  They  re- 
present the  Lord  on  earth.  The  world  which 
cannot  see  Christ  can  see  them  and  can  see  Him 
in  them.  The  motives  which  directed  His  life 
direct  their's.  The  aim  which  He  kept  before 
His  mind  is  their  aim. 

In  this  character  is  the  i)ower  of  the  Church. 
When  it  is  perverted  there  is  a  waste  of  influ- 
ence. There  may  be  still  the  old  profession, 
but  the  power  has  gone  out  of  it;  as  a  steamer's 
hull  may  float  when  the  engine  has  been  re- 
moved. Professed  or  pretended  Christian  char- 
acter will  not  do  the  work.  Genuineness  is  the 
essential  element  in  good  influence.  When 
genuine  character  is  gone,  all  good  influence  is 
wasted.  The  men  who  might  have  stood  forth 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  are  shorn  of  power: 
not  only  the  divine  has  gone  out  of  them  but 
largely  the  human  also.  They  can  accomplish 
nothing. 
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The  Waste  of  Influence  i^roceeds  from  the  loss 
of  the  Godly  life.  Character  is  what  the  man  is: 
the  godly  life  is  what  the  man  does.  He  must 
be  right  and  he  must  live  right.  Living  right, 
living  in  the  Christ  like  way,  untold  influences 
for  good  radiate  from  him  as  from  a  luminary. 
His  actions,  his  words,  his  prayers,  his  clear  con- 
sistency, his  w^iole  example,  powerfully  affect 
other  minds.  He  walks  among  men  in  daily 
beneficence.  The  sun  is  not  more  sure  to  rise 
and  shine  and  warm  the  world  than  is  the  godly 
discij)le  to  cheer  and  help  and  bless  those  on 
whom  the  light  of  his  example  falls.  There  is 
no  noise  at  sunrise,  no  proclamation  sounds 
forth  from  the  doors  of  the  morning  that  some- 
thing great  and  good  is  to  occur,  no  trumpet 
blares  on  the  illuminated  sky  to  announce  a 
royal  aioi^roach:  and  so  he  whose  course  is  like 
that  of  the  shining  light  that  shineth  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day  goes  in  quiet- 
ness to  his  daily  service,  letting  the  results  of 
his  life  tell  of  his  faithful  living.  Blessed  in- 
fluences go  out  from  him :  they  are  not  forced 
out:  they  pour  out  as  rays  from  a  luminary  that 
is  full  of  light.  When  Peter  walked  in  his  true 
apostleshii^  the  very  atmosphere  throbbed  with 
health,  so  that  the  sick  were  carried  into  the 
streets  and  laid  on  beds  and  couches  that  at  the 
least  his  shadow  as  he  came  by  might  overshad- 
ow some  one  of  them. 
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A  man  sin^burdened  was  passing  out  of  a 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  when  a  lady  unknown  by 
him  or  his  wife,  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper. 
Reaching  home  he  took  the  i^aper  from  his 
pocket  and  read  to  his  wife,  "I  have  blotted  out 
as  a  thick  cloud  thy  transgressions  and  as  a 
cloud  thy  sins."  Can  this  be  so,  he  asked. 
And  his  wife  said,  it  is  God's  true  word  to  you. 
His  face  lighted  with  a  new  joy,  he  signed  the 
paper  with  his  own  name  as  accepting  that  word 
of  God  and  for  seven  years  till  his  death  walked 
in  the  assurance  of  that  truth.  It  was  a  simple 
loving  service  for  Christ.  But  it  saved  a  soul, 
it  placed  God's  saving  word  where  it  wrought 
with  its  divine  power,  in  results  which  only 
heaven  can  disclose. 

Let  the  godly  life  cease  and  then  comes  a 
waste  of  influence  which  is  apx)alling.  The 
years  make  a  gloomy  record.  The  harvests  lie 
ungathered.  It  is  a  waste  that  no  language  can 
exi^ress,  that  heaven  mourns. 

The  waste  of  good  influence  i:)roceeds  from 
the  antagonism  of  the  adverse  influence.  If  the 
Church  had  but  feeble  agency  and  it  were  all 
in  one  direction  it  would  have  power.  But 
when  there  are  counteractions  within  the  body 
influence  acts  against  influence.  Truth  and  life 
become  antagonistic.  Even  Christ  cf)uld  do  no 
mighty  work  where  unbelief  confronted  Him. 
If  the  waste  is  to  be  stopped  there  must  be  har- 
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mony  of  forces.  The  truth  of  the  gospel  and 
the  life  of  the  discii^les  must  work  toward  one 
end.  United  prayer,  systematic  labor,  the  con- 
secration of  the  body,  are  the  factors  of  success. 

In  the  old  time  the  three  Greek  letters  that 
stood  for  ligJit  stood  also  for  mau.  Cultured 
paganism  recognized  the  fact  that  each  soul 
should  be  luminous.  Christianity  demands  with 
divine  authority  that  each  Christian  shall  be  a 
luminary  and  that  the  light  of  all  shall  be  fo- 
cused on  the  needy  world. 

I  have  read  that  a  jjagan  poet  exhorted  the 
husbandman  to  pray  for  the  harvest,  but  to  do 
it  with  his  hand  on  the  plow.  Let  there  be 
prayer  for  the  spiritual  harvest,  but  let  it  be 
with  willing  hands  on  the  work  which  God 
blesses  to  produce  the  ripened  result.  Plowing 
goes  before  the  harvest.  Those  who  pray  for 
the  harvest  should  be  diligent  in  that  precious 
work  that  they  may  join  with  joy  in  the  harvest^ 
home  with  their  abundant  sheaves. 


XXI. 

Zbc  transmission  ot  Unflucnce. 


There  is  a  natural  and  an  inevitable  transmis- 
sion of  influence  from  generation  to  generation. 
There  is  a  great  race^life.  There  is  a  national 
character.  There  are  tribal  and  sectional  pecu- 
liarities. Qualities  run  in  the  blood.  Fami- 
lies are  as  distinct  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  or 
the  crystallized  gems  of  the  mine.  The  He- 
brews were  one  i)eople  whether  they  toiled  at 
hateful  tasks  in  Egy^jt ;  or  conquered  Canaan  by 
main  strength  and  planted  their  altars  in  its 
idol  groves,  or  builded  Jerusalem  to  be  the  seat 
of  their  potent  theocracy.  The  old  Assyrians, 
pushing  their  conquests  with  armies  of  incredi- 
ble magnitude  and  consolidating  great  cities 
whose  ruins  are  the  wonder  of  nations  living 
two  and  a  half  milleniums  later  in  history,  had 
qualities  which  distinguished  them  from  all 
their  contemporaries. 

We  cannot  mistake  the  Roman  type  as  it 
modified  the  world's  historic  life,  nor  the  Gre- 
cian temperament  by  which  art  and  philosophy 
were  wrought  to  such  splendid  results.  Egypt, 
brooding  amidst  mystic  sphinxes  and  pyramids 
and  sarcojjhagi,  was  as  separate  from  all  other 
nations  as  the  Nile  is  unique  among  the  rivers 
of  the  world. 
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From  generation  to  generation  amongst  each 
of  these  great  peoples,  there  was  the  transmis- 
sion of  influence  which  perpetuated  their  pecu- 
liarities and  gave  them  their  ow^n  separate  life, 
which  made  each  one  what  it  was  in  history,  as 
distinct  as  the  oak  or  the  mai)le  or  the  willow, 
as  the  rose  or  the  violet,  as  the  diamond  or  the 
iron  ore. 

The  Hebrew  influence  was  transmitted  from 
fathers  to  their  children  and  from  these  to  their 
children,  sons  to  sons  handing  down  the  ances- 
tral traditions  and  the  Hebraic  distinguishments, 
so  that  the  Jewish  life  ran  through  history  as 
powerful  and  distinct  as  the  Gulf-stream  through 
the  encompassing  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

So  it  is  abroad  in  the  world  to=day.  Russia, 
from  her  frozen  thrones,  crowding  her  arma- 
ments with  Roman  persistency  over  widening 
territories,  in  her  unyielding  despotism,  her  sig- 
nificant and  semi 'barbarous  autocracy,  is  the 
natural  inheritor  of  traditions  and  policies 
which  have  descended  through  the  occupants  of 
her  palaces.  Germany,  in  the  songs  of  the  fath- 
erdand  and  the  enthusiastic  imx^ulses  of  her 
race^unity,  voices  in  her  sturdy  tongue  the  am- 
bitions of  olden  time  and  the  asj)irations  which 
have  brightened  a  million  ancestral  hearth- 
stones. From  all  the  vineyards  of  France,  from 
her  sunny  sea^shores,  from  all  her  historic  dwell- 
ings and  the  names  of  her  great  men,  comes  the 
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testimony  of  jpowerful  influences  which  bind 
that  mercurial  peoi^le  to  their  own  soil  and  keep 
alive  from  age  to  age  the  songs  of  national  fer- 
vor and  jealousy.  The  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
flowers,  ever  fair  and  fresh,  which  adorn  and 
load  the  statue  of  Strasburg  in  the  beautiful 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  are  a  perpetual  witness  of 
the  enthusiastic  patriotism  of  a  people  full  of 
transmitted  impulses  and  of  unappeasable  re- 
venge. 

Who  does  not  know  the  footstep  of  the  En- 
glishman on  whatever  soil?  Who  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  mailed  hand  that  can  strike  a  stur- 
dy blow,  in  the  name  of  the  little  sea-girt  island, 
for  dominion  on  the  one  hand  and  for  justice  on 
the  other  hand?  Dogged  determination,  the 
push  of  recognized  power,  the  unwillingness  to 
accept  defeat,  are  blood-qualities  which  appear 
wherever  the  British  race  acts  in  history. 

And  what  are  we  building  in  the  line  of  na- 
tional character  from  the  heterogeneous  influ- 
ences which  are  transmitted  in  the  develoimient 
of  our  national  life  ?  We  have  a  complex  organ- 
ism made  up  of  the  blending  within  our  shores 
of  manifold  peoples,  hay,  wood  and  stubble,  ores 
of  iron,  silver  and  gold,  real  gems  of  purest  ray, 
from  the  union  of  which,  from  the  contradictory 
impulses  and  the  unlike  traits  of  which,  must 
come  at  length  a  unity — but  of  what?  A  people 
unlike  any  that  history  has  on  record  surely: 
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but  whether  good  or  bad,  whether  dominating 
for  Satan  or  for  Christ,  who  now  can  tell?  New 
England,  true  yet  to  her  godly  ancestry,  sends 
into  the  national  life  the  faith  and  culture  of  the 
Puritan  generations.  Great  masses  of  ignorance 
and  savagery  supply  their  degrading  qualities. 
Old  lands  send  continual  contributions  of  di- 
verse XDopulation  to  be  assimilated.  Whether 
the  solvent  of  the  gosj)el  shall  combine  these 
strange  elements  into  one  excellent  product  time 
and  events  will  prove.  Certainly  it  is  for  us  to 
lose  no  influence,  to  squander  no  opx^ortunity, 
to  waste  no  time,  to  value  no  expense,  to  pour 
into  the  crucibles  which  are  now  in  the  heats  of 
the  nation's  furnaces  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  well  transmitted 
to  us. 

It  is  told  of  one  lordly  city,  dominant  on  the 
seas,  that  its  government  punished  revolt  on  the 
part  of  any  of  its  neighbors  by  forbidding  them 
to  educate  their  own  children.  It  was  a  fatal 
blow  at  national  character.  It  interrupted  the 
transmission  of  influence  which  would  have  kept 
up  the  national  life. 

All  this  which  is  true  on  the  scale  of  national 
life,  is  true  also  within  narrower  limits,  in  the 
home  life,  in  the  individual  life.  Indeed,  it  is 
true  on  the  broader  because  it  is  true  on  the 
narrower  scale.  Communities  are  made  up  of 
households,  and  households  are  made  up  of  in- 
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dividuals.  Fathers  lead  their  children:  man 
molds  his  fellow^^man.  We  are  to  think  of  our 
influence  on  the  broader  range  as  joarts  of  a  na- 
tion in  which  so  much  power  is  lodged  as  in  this 
nation:  we  are  still  more  to  think  of  it  in  the 
narrower  range  of  our  home  and  individual  life 
because  there  it  is  so  intensly  personal  and  be- 
cause there  are  no,  or  few,  counteractions. 

How,  then,  is  there  this  certaim  transmission 
of  influence?  It  was  a  law  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth that  it  should  be  secured  by  parental 
instruction  and  family  religion,  that  fathers 
should  make  known  to  their  children  by  contin- 
ual declaration  the  praises  and  the  strength  and 
the  wonderful  works  of  God,  So  the  national 
character  had  its  roots  in  this  home  soil,  the 
great  truths  of  the  Hebrew  faith  became  funda- 
mental in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  they 
made  the  earliest  and  strongest  and  most  endur- 
ing impression. 

In  the  earlier  life  of  our  country  there  was 
more  of  this  Hebrew  method  than  there  has 
been  of  late.  The  instruction  of  the  children  is 
left  too  much  to  the  schools,  the  week  day  and 
the  Sunday  schools.  Formerly  the  weekday 
schools  had  some  religion  in  them,  they  were 
not  oi3en  to  the  charge  of  being  wholly  "  god- 
less." The  Bible  jvas  read,  prayer  was  offered, 
the  catechism  w^as  taught,  the  minister  ques- 
tioned the  children.     Now  the  schools  are  secu- 
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larized,  in  many  places  they  are  truly  godless. 
Spurgeon  said,  "  Every  satchel  should  have 
a  Bible  in  it."  But  school  satchels  are  more 
likely  to  have  a  sensational  novel  in  them.  As 
a  result  we  have  the  arrest  by  the  police  of  boys 
who  have  run  away  to  become  robbers  and  pirates 
and  have  armed  themselves  with  corresi3onding 
weapons  and  entered  on  a  life  of  outlawry. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  Sunday  school. 
But  it  has  become  a  question  of  downright 
gravity  whether  the  Sunday  school  is  doing  the 
work  which  has  been  imi^uted  and  deputed  to  it. 
If  it  has  relieved  parents  of  resi^onsibility  so 
that  by  reason  of  it  they  have  neglected  the  re- 
ligious duty  of  Biblical  and  personal  religious 
instruction,  if  instead  of  the  daily  training  in 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  by  wise  and  conscien- 
tious ijarents  there  has  been  substituted  the 
superficial,  often  the  unstudied,  instruction  for  a 
single  half  hour  in  the  week  by  those  who  are 
often  utterly  unfitted,  both  by  their  meager  in- 
telligence and  their  lack  of  character,  for  the 
task,  then  the  system  is  an  evil.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Sunday  school  work  is  made 
auxiliary  to  parental  work,  if  it  brings  addi- 
tional forces  to  aid  those  of  the  family  in  devel- 
oping Bi})lical  principle  and  religious  character 
in  early  childhood  and  in  maturing  youth,  as  it 
was  designed  to  do,  it  may  become  salutary  and 
helpful  and  God^blessed. 
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But  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  family  in- 
struction in  the  transmission  of  influence.  The 
Bible  is  a  Book  for  the  family.  Family  Bible 
is  a  proj)er  name  for  this  divine  treasury.  It 
was  a  custom  among  the  old  Romans  to  hold  the 
face  of  every  new  born  infant  toward  the  hea- 
vens to  signify  that  the  child  was  not  for  this 
world  only  but  for  the  glorious  upper=world  as 
well.  The  mother  of  Calvin  caught  the  same 
idea  when  she  taught  her  boy  his  first  lessons  of 
God  under  the  open  skies.  The  grandeur  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  theology  may  have  been 
started  in  those  first  profound  conceptions  of 
the  infinite  Creator.  It  is  for  the  parent  to 
give  the  first  and  most  permanent  ideas  of  God, 
of  redemption,  of  heaven,  to  the  child.  All  the 
great  truths  of  the  Bible  which  enter  into  prac- 
tical and  personal  duty  should  receive  gravity 
and  importance  as  enforced  by  the  loving  moth- 
er and  father  in  the  first  exiDeriences  of  the 
child's  love  and  confidence.  This  cannot  safe- 
ly be  remitted  to  any  teacher  however  qualified 
and  faithful.  In  every  home  there  should  be 
family  religion.  God  should  be  acknowledged 
there  in  prayer  and  the  reading  of  His  word. 
No  impressions  are  so  lasting  as  those  which 
come  from  the  open  Bible  used  and  revered  as 
the  Word  of  God  in  its  daily  voice  to  the  house- 
hold and  from  the  altar  where  day  by  day 
through  the  changes  of  family  life,  through  the 
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changes  which  are  going  on  in  neighborhoods 
and  communities  and  abroad  over  the  world, 
God  is  acknowledged  as  the  All=Father  and  the 
wise  and  infinite  Disposer  and  Ruler.  Influen- 
ces from  family  religion,  from  the  open  Bible 
and  the  standing  altar  of  prayer,  transmitted 
from  fathers  to  children  in  the  earlier  and  heroic 
days  of  New  England  formed  a  personal,  so- 
cial, political,  life  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  which  down  to  our  own  generation 
has  transmitted  its  molding  power.  Children 
cannot  forget  these  early  impressions;  they  can- 
not get  beyond  these  sacred  influences.  The 
early  voices  sound  through  the  later  life;  noth- 
ing can  drown  them ;  they  make  men  great  and 
strong.  If  New  England  has  contributed  more 
than  its  share  of  powerful  men  to  the  life  and 
character  of  this  nation  it  has  been  because  of 
that  family  religion  which  has  sustained  and  en- 
forced the  precepts  of  the  Bible  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  in  so  many  of  its  native 
homes.  These  men  of  i^ower  are  the  baptized 
children  of  godly  households.  The  blessed  in- 
fluences of  holy  fathers  and  mothers  for  gener- 
ations have  been  transmitted  to  them.  Of  ex= 
President  Hayes,  who  has  lately  gone  to  his  re- 
ward, it  is  written  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
that  he  was  more  nearly  the  ideal  man  than  al- 
most any  other  who  has  occupied  the  presiden- 
tial chair  and  it  is  added,  He  came  from  a  pure 
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clean  ancestry,  a  man  true  to  himself  and  to  his 
convictions. 

This  effect  is  brought  about  also  by  the  quiet 
force  of  example.  Example  has  a  language 
which  every  one  can  understand.  Without  it, 
words,  profession,  are  idle.  The  walk  is  more 
than  the  creed. 

In  the  police  reports  of  India  there  is  a  class 
of  persons  who  are  put  down  under  the  head  of 
"damaged  characters."  It  a^^plies  to  some  who 
are  not  heathen,  and  the  evil  is  not  alone  per- 
sonal to  those  wdio  are  so  described:  the  dam- 
aging influence  is  transmitted  to  all  who  are  led 
away  or  are  encouraged  in  evil  by  the  wrong  ex- 
ami^le. 

A  writer,  to  very  few  of  whose  opinions  I 
could  subscribe,  states  some  things  correctly 
and  strongly.  He  says,  "  The  truth  is  we  die 
through  our  ancestors.  Their  dead  hands 
stretch  forth  from  the  tomb  and  drag  us  down 
to  their  mouldering  bones.  We,  in  our  turn, 
are  iDrei)aring  death  for  our  posterity."  We 
can  neutralize,  within  the  charmed  circle  of  our 
personal  influence,  God's  truth,  the  Holy  Spir- 
it's power,  the  educational  work  of  institutions. 
We  can,  as  this  writer  says,  drag  down  to  death 
our  children,  our  friends,  by  the  cling  and  grasp 
of  a  ruinous  exami^le.  One  of  the  most  gener- 
ous Christian  workers  of  our  day  was  brought  to 
Christ  and  to  a  noble  life   by   hearing   in   her 
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home  as  she  passed  along  a  qui(3t  hall  tender 
prayer  for  herself.  A  tear  of  a  beloved  wife 
has  been  stronger  than  all  the  floods  of  the 
world. 

The  wife  of  Themistocles  is  said  to  have  ruled 
a  city  by  ruling  in  the  heart  of  her  husband. 
"  All  that  is  good  in  me  I  owe  to  my  mother," 
said  one  of  our  own  most  illustrious  statesmen. 
We  can  lift  up  to  good,  great,  life,  to  glorious, 
heavenly,  life,  those  who  are  within  the  attraction 
of  our  Christian  example.  It  was  the  influen- 
ces transmitted  from  godly  ancestors  which 
wrought  in  a  hero  of  our  day  that  Christian 
character  which  he  carried  into  his  military  ser- 
vice. A  favorite  book  of  his  was  "  The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ."  He  said,  "  Were  it  not  for  the 
knowledge  I  have  that  God  is  Governor  Gener- 
al I  could  not  get  on  at  all.  I  do  what  I  think 
is  pleasing  to  my  God;  and  so  far  as  man  goes 
I  need  nothing  from  any  one.  I  feel  my  own 
weakness,  look  to  Him  who  is  almighty  and  I 
leave  the  issue  without  inordinate  care  to  Him." 
It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  in  recent  history, 
this  gallant,  fearless  Christian  soldier  pushing 
almost  alone  on  a  swift  camel  along  the  upper 
Nile  to  Khartoum  through  a  country  disturbed 
by  war  carrying  in  his  unarmed  hand  the  desti- 
nies of  millions  of  people.  He  wrote,  "  I  am 
quite  alone  and  like  it.  The  solitary  grandeur 
of  the  desert  makes  one  feel  how  vain  is  the  ef- 
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fort  of  man.  I  go  up  alone  with  an  infinite,  al- 
mighty God  to  direct  and  guide  me  and  am  glad 
to  so  trust  Him  as  to  fear  nothing  and  indeed 
to  feel  sure  of  success."  Qualities  which  indi- 
cate such  a  manhood  have  come  from  the  Bible, 
from  family  religion,  from  the  transmission  of 
influence  through  holy  generations.  Soldiers 
like  Gordon  and  Havelock  and  Howard  and 
Jackson  and  Moltke  are  in  the  generations  of 
faith  and  righteousness.  Men  like  these  in  all 
departments  of  manly  service,  in  all  professions 
of  life  have  been  led  early  to  Christ  and  have 
been  encouraged  to  acknowledge  Him  as  their 
Lord. 

In  the  temj)tations  of  the  world,  in  the  secu- 
lar and  sensuous  seductions  of  society  it  is  of 
safeguard  that  one  shall  be  committed  in  the 
outset  of  responsible  action  to  a  personal  loyal- 
ty to  Christ.  A  minister  of  our  day  who  has  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  a  church  too  where  the 
standard  of  Christian  living  is  strict  and  high, 
more  children  than  any  contemporary,  said, 
"Among  those  I  have  had  at  any  time  to  ex- 
clude from  church  fellowship,  out  of  a  church 
of  twenty-seven  hundred  members,  I  have  never 
had  to  exclude  a  single  one  who  was  received 
while  yet  a  child."  Committal  to  God's  service 
is  the  firmest  foundation  of  character,  is  the  fin- 
est preparation  for  the  conduct  of  life.  We 
need  not  be  afraid  of  giying  righteousness  thQ 
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start  of  sin.  Parents  to  children  through  gener- 
ation after  generation  may  commend  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  the  example  of  life,  the  teacher  to  be 
obeyed,  the  Saviour  to  be  trusted  and  loved. 


16 


XXII. 

Supreme  Xosalt^  to  Cbriet. 


Different  epochs  set  forth  differing  signals  of 
the  divine  working:  but  the  same  Spirit  ener- 
gizes in  them  all.  By  manifold  human  means 
He  unfolds  and  accomplishes  His  heavenly  pur- 
pose. 

When  Constantine  wrought  the  cross  on  the 
imperial  banners  and  gave  the  prestige  of  the 
world's  conquering  i)ower  to  the  lowly  cause  of 
the  Christ,  it  was  of  the  divine  Spirit  that  such 
large  resources  were  subordinated  to  the  s^jread 
of  the  true  religion.  When  Luther,  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  i3enance  and  meritorious 
works,  grasi^ed  the  vital  truth  of  justification  by 
faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  it  was  from 
the  all' working  Spirit  that  the  fact  shot  through 
his  mind  like  a  clear  ray  of  sunlight.  When  the 
great  evangelists  startled  the  slumbering  and 
worldly  church  by  their  pungent  exposition  of 
the  holy  word,  it  was  the  awakening  Spirit  who 
spoke  through  them  for  the  new  life  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Now,  in  the  quickening  concern  for  the 
young  and  in  the  wide  ujn'ising  of  the  young 
themselves  in  Christian  endeavor,  may  be  seen 
a  new  and  different  epoch  of  spiritual  develoj)- 
ment  and  power  as  comi)ared  with  any  that  has 
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gone  before  it.  Init  one  which  is  as  truly  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  as  any  other,  one  indeed 
which  holds  the  promise  of  larfj^est  good,  if  only 
those  who  are  enlisted  in  it  can  be  brought  to 
a  true  sense  of  their  obligations  and  can  main- 
tain a  persistent  effort  to  meet  them.  So  far 
the  prospect  is  full  of  hope.  So  far  the  young 
who  have  been  wrought  on  by  this  movement 
have  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their  leaders. 
It  remains  that  permanent  quality  and  charac- 
ter shall  be  given  to  this  association  for  noblest 
purposes,  that  the  maturity  of  the  work  shall 
fulfill  the  promise  of  its  beginnings.  And  for 
this  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  set  forth 
and  adopted  a  true  standard  of  Discipleship. 

Young  Christians  particularly  need  an  exalt- 
ed ideal.  They  need  an  ideal  toward  which 
they  can  work  always  upward:  one  which  will 
inflame  their  love,  which  will  stir  their  best  am- 
bitions, which  will  call  them  from  common  and 
low  indulgence,  which  will  quicken  and  purify 
their  thought  and  demand  the  full  expenditure 
of  their  firmest  purposes. 

Our  Lord  Himself  has  set  the  standard:  it  is 
for  those  who  would  serve  Him  to  adopt  it  and 
to  rally  to  it.  He  claims  the  undivided  love 
and  loyalty  of  all  who  would  be  His  followers. 
Discipleship  under  Him  ranks  all  other  rela- 
tions. He  must  be  first.  They  who  would  put 
any  other  before  Him  are  not  worthy  of  Him. 
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They  who  would  decline  to  take  up  any  cross  of 
hardship  or  of  sacrifice  for  His  sake  are  not 
worthy  of  Him. 

Supreme  loyalty  to  Christ  is  therefore 
THE  True  Standard  of  Discipleship.  Many 
other  ties  are  strong:  many  other  attachments 
are  very  dear:  many  duties  are  delightful:  many 
burdens  are  cheerfully  borne.  But  all  these 
must  sink  before  the  controlling  regard  for  the 
Redeemer.  However  sweet  and  beautiful  they 
may  be,  however  endeared  by  experience  of 
them,  they  must  be  held  as  subordinate.  Above 
the  family  life,  above  all  social  relations,  above 
all  personal  ambitions,  above  all  studies,  all 
business,  all  pleasures,  must  be  the  ever^master- 
ing  fealty  to  the  divine  Saviour.  It  must  be 
present  everywhere.  It  must  pervade  the  life 
like  an  atmosphere.  It  must  inspire  all  plans 
and  hopes,  and  the  great  decisions  of  life  must 
be  made  under  the  sense  of  it.  One  life  only 
can  be  lived  before  He  will  be  met  face  to  face, 
and  that  life  must  be  devoted  to  Him. 

The  strenuous  questions  of  action  and  of  duty 
which  belong  to  one  who  has  example  and  influ- 
ence and  labor  in  the  world,  must  be  answered 
clearly  and  intelligently  from  the  place  of  con- 
secration to  Christ.  Then  no  mistake  will  be 
made  and  there  will  be  no  regrets  at  last.  The 
unfortunate  and  wasted  lives  of  many  men  and 
women  admonish  us  to  avoid  such  peril.     They 
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formed  their  life  plans,  chose  their  life  business, 
entered  on  their  life-work  without  taking  ac- 
count of  Christ  and  His  claim.  80  they  amount- 
ed to  little  or  nothing  in  the  world,  and  when 
they  disai)peared  they  left  no  great  vacancy  and 
no  great  usefulness  was  interfered  with  by  their 
dei^arture  and  no  important  record  survived  of 
what  they  had  accomplished.  Life,  our  life 
here,  gets  its  significance  from  being  closely 
joined  to  Christ  in  His  kingdom.  Its  other 
meanings  are  vague  and  transient.  Said  one  of 
the  most  valuable  men  of  our  times  to  some 
young  men  who  were  gathered  around  him, 
From  the  time  when  I  gave  my  life  to  the  Sav- 
iour one  passion  has  possessed  me,  to  live  ever 
loyal  to  Him.  Under  the  sway  of  that  senti- 
ment he  wrought  so  that  many  lives  were  blessed 
and  ennobled  by  his  example  and  influence: 
and  he  can  never  die,  for  the  influence  of  his 
life  will  be  projoagated  and  multiplied  through 
other  lives  so  long  as  Christian  thought  and 
purpose  shall  have  power. 

Certainly  there  are  many  things  to  obscure  a 
real  Christian  life.  Success  in  the  world  must 
be  gained  by  earnest  endeavor.  We  cannot  ne- 
glect study  and  business  and  personal  effort. 
But  through  these,  illumining  them  and  giving 
them  character,  can  always  be  the  underlying 
and  pervasive  and  controlling  love  of  Christ. 
Among  the   wonderful   mosaics   of  the  ancient 
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Church  of  St.  Sophia  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  the 
Saviour.  Mohammedan  desecration  has  covered 
it  with  whitewash  and  paint.  But  notwith- 
standing  all  attemx3ted  obliterations,  the  origi- 
nal x)icture  shows  through  and  can  be  distinctly 
identified.  It  is  Christ  ever  looking  forth  upon 
the  assembled  worshippers,  even  upon  those 
who  deny  and  desi^ise  Him.  Nothing  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians 
should  cover  over  or  obliterate  the  image  of  the 
Lord,  which  should  always  show  through,  mak- 
ing evident  the  loyalty  that  sw^ays  all  plans  and 
purjDoses. 

All  business,  all  professions  need  earnest, 
Christian  devotion  in  them.  Science  loses  noth- 
ing because  devout  students  study  the  works  of 
God.  Medicine  and  law  and  art  are  ennobled 
because  Christian  men  are  in  their  practice. 
The  world's  great  enterprises  are  not  reduced  in 
value  and  results  because  friends  of  Christ  car- 
ry them  forward  and  give  them  success.  From 
every  calling,  from  every  i3osition  of  influence 
and  iDower,  from  every  human  life,  the  Redeem- 
er of  the  world  should  have  recognition  and  trib- 
ute and  allegiance.  It  is  the  boldest  sophistry 
that  there  may  be  here  a  qualified  devotion. 
Neutrality  is  ruled  out,  Christ  demands  all. 
Some  men's  conceit  of  this  thing  reminds  one 
of  the  old  Irish  custom,  of  which  ]\Ir.  Lecky 
speaks,   of  baptizing  male  children  by  immer- 
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sion.  Their  rio^hi  arms  were  carefully  held 
above  the  water,  while  the  remainder  of  the  per- 
son was  dipped  in  the  sacred  stream.  They 
were  to  be  Christians  all  throuij^h,  except  their 
right  arms:  those  were  to  be  left  x^agan  that  with 
them  they  might  strike  the  deadly  blow  and  do 
bloody  deeds.  But  to  be  partly  pagan  is  not  in 
the  Christian  scheme.  Ba^Dtism  to  Christ 
should  include  the  right  arms  and  the  whole 
person.  Partial  devotian  is  sheer  absurdity. 
Neutrality  is  hostility.  Only  supreme  loyalty  is 
accepted. 

Loyalty  to  Christ  is  loyalty  to  a  person.  We 
know,  we  have  learned  in  years  not  long  passed, 
what  loyalty  to  the  land  we  call  our  own,  loyal- 
ty to  our  government,  is.  In  the  time  of  the 
nation's  trial  it  led  a  million  men  to  renounce 
everything  else,  their  homes,  their  business, 
their  studies,  their  friends,  their  personal  ambi- 
tions, that  they  might  defend  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. They  made  great  sacrifices  and  endured 
great  hardships  for  this.  Great  numbers  of 
them  gave  up  their  valuable  lives  for  it.  Graves 
of  soldiers,  fallen  in  this  patriotic  struggle,  make 
the  whole  land  sacred.  They  fell  in  bloody  bat- 
tles, in  lonely  bivouac,  in  hospitals:  but  wherev- 
er they  fell  they  gave  willing  lives  in  noble  pur- 
pose. It  is  just  that  principle  which  gives  us 
the  true  Standard  of  Discipleshii^  Loyalty 
that  will  do  anything,  that  will  endure  anything, 
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that  will  make  tl_e  whole  being  consecrate  to 
Him,  is  what  Christ  wants.  Anything  else  is 
not  worthy  of  Him. 

We  are  capable  of  being  influenced  vastly 
more  by  a  joerson  than  by  precej^t,  by  a  living 
illustration  than  by  dogma  or  rules.  So  the  old 
Greek  philosophers  recommended  to  their  stu- 
dents that  they  should  constantly  imcKjine  that 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  w^ise  and  great 
man  whom  they  should  hold  before  themselves 
as  a  model,  and  that  they  should  suppose  he 
were  the  constant  witness  and  master  of  all  of 
their  conduct,  and  that  they  should  ask  them- 
selves, What  would  he  do,  or  advise  in  my  con- 
ditions; what  w^ould  he  approve  or  disaj)j)i'ove  as 
to  my  course  or  conduct.  They  named  Socrates 
and  Zeno  as  models  and  masters  for  the  youth 
of  Greece,  and  Cato  and  Laelius  for  the  youth 
of  Rome.  Eminent  as  those  men  were  they  had 
their  weaknesses  and  faults  and  two  of  them 
took  their  own  lives.  They  were  among  the 
X)urest  and  greatest  men  of  the  greatest  ancient 
civilizations:  and  any  young  man  of  Athens  or 
of  Rome  walking  in  the  daily  i^resence  of  such 
men  would  have  been  rebuked  by  word  or  act  of 
dishonor  or  sin.  Lives,  within  the  constant 
sight  and  regard  of  such  men,  would  be  ennob- 
led and  lifted  above  the  common  standard. 
Still  they  were  imperfect. 

The  claim   of  loyalty  to  Christ  has  no  such 
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drawback.  It  is  demanded  for  one  who  was  per- 
fect, who  has  all  excellency,  who  has  the  su- 
preme right  to  all  that  we  can  render.  It  is 
rightly  demanded  by  reason  of  what  He  was  in 
Himself  and  of  what  we  are  to  Him.  It  is  not 
to  one  remote  and  separate  from  us,  to  one  to 
whom  we  are  beholden  for  no  favors  and  no  af- 
fection and  no  consanguinity,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  be  loyal.  It  is  to  one  who  loved  us  be- 
yond our  thought;  who  valued  nothing  that  He 
might  save  us;  who  gave  up  a  throne  that  He 
might  dwell  with  us:  who  gave  up  Himself,  as  a 
victim,  that  He  might  redeem  us.  Loyalty  to 
Christ  is  due  to  His  rightful  and  certain  su- 
premacy. The  great  fact  of  the  world  to-day  is 
the  Christ^fact.  The  great  kingdom  in  the 
world  is  the  Christ^ kingdom.  He  must  reign 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign.  The  splendid  earn- 
estness of  men  which  is  most  potent  is  for  the 
victory  of  the  Christ= truth.  We  see  what  com- 
merce is  achieving  where  it  vexes  the  waves  of 
every  sea  with  its  conquering  keels.  We  see 
what  business  enterprise  is  doing  where  it  opens 
up  the  Congo  and  the  Niger  and  plants  its  agen- 
cies on  every  shore.  We  see  what  di^^lomacy 
means  where  with  consummate  skill  it  holds  in 
check  rival  forces  and  aims  at  mastery.  We  see 
what  the  moneyed  kings  are  striving  for  in  their 
keen  combinations  as  they  girdle  the  globe  with 
their  masterful  projects.     We  see  how  science 
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is  inspiring  witli  unworldly  enthusiasms  its  stu- 
dious and  consecrated  devotees  who  are  search- 
ing the  earth  and  searching  the  heavens  and  in- 
terpreting, like  ardent  Champollions,  the  mystic 
hieroglyphs  which  have  been  written  by  the  fin- 
ger of  i^rovidence  and  in  the  develoi^ment  of  na- 
ture. We  see  how  modern  learning  is  revolu- 
tionizing the  theories  which  have  been  held  as 
established  and  sacred,  and  by  a  criticism  se- 
vere and  kind  is  overthrowing  the  false  and 
building  up  on  sure  foundations  the  true.  But 
wider  than  any  one  of  these  and  with  a  firmer 
hold  on  what  is  vital  for  man,  with  a  profound- 
er  insight,  with  a  diviner  zeal,  with  a  love  that 
includes  more  souls  of  men  and  draws  its  logic 
from  vaster  immortality,  the  Christ-work  pro- 
ceeds all  the  world  over  and  for  all  the  races  and 
all  the  individuals,  through  men,  saved  men, 
who  know  the  meaning  of  Jesus,  of  salvation 
and  of  faith,  and  who  will  risk  more  and  will 
accomplish  more  than  all  other  toilers  and  all 
other  leaders,  inasmuch  as  a  soul  outmeasures  a 
policy  or  a  theory  and  outlasts  any  mortal  con- 
struction. The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  here  to  stay; 
and  not  only  to  stay  but  to  prevail;  and  not  only 
to  prevail  but  to  prevail  universally.  Christ's 
purpose  of  supremacy  runs  through  all  human 
history  and  all  personal  biography:  and  He  will 
accomjjlish  His  i3urx30se.  If  He  waits  long  on 
men,  if  He  gives  them  a  chance  to  come  into 
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harmony  with  Him  and  a  probation  for  their 
own  testing,  all  that  is  a  matter  of  grace  on  His 
part  and  of  privilege  on  their  i3art.  But  su- 
preme loyalty  is  due  to  Him,  as  it  is  the  princi- 
ple of  advantage  to  every  man. 

One  of  the  master-artists  has  said,  "  He  who 
would  do  the  work  of  Christ  should  remain  i^er- 
l^etually  with  Christ."  We  shall  not  be  loyal  to 
Him  unless  we  know  Him:  and  if  we  truly  know 
Him  He  will  command  our  hearts.  We  must 
therefore  make  the  acquaintance  of  Christ.  He 
is  not  indeed  now  visible  to  us  in  person.  But 
instead  of  Him  there  is  a  three^fold  representa- 
tion of  Him  with  which  we  may  become  famil- 
iarly acquainted,  and  so  be  ready  to  greet  Him 
when  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  in  His  person 
and  His  glory:  His  word,  His  followers.  His 
Church. 

We  have  His  Word.  The  Bible  represents 
Christ  to  us.  In  it  we  can  see  who  He  is.  As 
a  photograph  gives  the  expression  of  one  whom 
we  have  never  seen  so  that  we  should  recognize 
the  real  person  if  we  should  meet  him,  so  the 
Bible  gives  us  Christ,  and  if  we  become  family 
iar  with  Him  in  the  Word  we  shall  truly  know 
Him.  It  is  therefore  both  a  duty  and  a  privi- 
lege to  study  His  Word,  daily,  devoutly,  thor- 
oughly, so  that  His  voice  shall  speak  to  us 
whenever  we  open  it,  so  that  the  word  of  God 
shall  be  the  highest  authority  with  us,  so  that 
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we  shall  believe  whatever  Christ  says  whether 
we  can  altogether  understand  it  or  not,  assured 
that  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  here- 
after, so  that  we  shall  do  whatever  Christ  com- 
mands whether  the  service  be  hard  or  easy. 

We  have  His  followers.  Those  who  love 
Him  are  with  us  and  what  we  do  for  them  will 
be  accounted  loyal  service  for  Him.  He  feels 
every  v/ound  they  receive:  He  enjoys  every 
pleasure  they  feel.  It  is  the  testimony  of  our 
conversion  that  we  are  loyal  to  our  brethren. 

We  have  also  His  church.  The  church  is 
dear  to  Christ.  It  is  His  body.  He  lives  in 
His  church.  For  its  sake  He  si^ares  the  world. 
His  lorayer  on  earth,  His  intercession  in  heaven, 
respect  its  welfare.  Loyalty  to  Him  therefore 
requires  and  necessitates  loyalty  to  the  church. 
We  must  love  it,  pray  for  it,  labor  with  it.  It 
must  have  our  symx^ath}^  our  support,  our  deep 
and  constant  interest.  It  stands  to  us  for  the 
Master.  It  is  the  visible  representative  of  the 
invisible  Eedeemer.  We  must  stand  for  it  as 
we  would  stand  for  its  Head. 

Loyalty  to  Christ  should  be  the  earliest,  as  it 
should  be  the  firmest,  sentiment  of  the  young 
Christian.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  older 
Christians,  if  we  have  fallen  on  a  time  when  re- 
ligion is  weak  in  many  who  profess  it,  if  with 
some  the  old  enthusiasm  has  died  out,  the  new 
awakening  should  be  of  power  in  young  disci- 
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pies.  The  Holy  Spirit  who  is  workiiiL^  for  reviv- 
al, v^'hose  ministration  is  to  make  Christ's  cause 
successful,  has  inauLjurated  His  new  movement 
among  the  youn<^^  He  has  gone  down  into 
young,  responsive  life  which  can  he  moldtnl  and 
made  efficient,  and  has  awakened  a  new  and  ear- 
nest jniriDose  of  personal  devotion  to  the  Saviour. 
The  legend  for  the  new  organization  is  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  Already,  the  response,  not  from 
our  own  land  only,  but  from  other  lands  across 
the  seas  as  well,  indicates  the  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  young  and  vigorous  minds  for 
the  church  and  for  the  world.  The  work  widens 
and  deepens  as  it  goes.  A  million  enrollments 
have  been  made.  Thousands  in  different  schools, 
colleges  and  seminaries  have  x:)ledged  them- 
selves for  Foreign  Missionary  service.  At  one 
meeting  in  Northfield,  one  hundred  students 
offered  themselves  for  the  foreign  fields:  and 
with  earnest  cheers  they  called  on  the  great 
evangelist  to  lead  them  to  India.  At  a  Scottish 
seminary  thirty  theological  students  enrolled 
their  names  for  similar  work.  At  the  universi- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  young  men  of  aristocratic 
families,  of  wealth  and  scholarship,  of  muscular 
and  mental  strength,  are  volunteering  for  the 
service.  Already  some  have  entered  the  field. 
From  the  interior  of  China,  the  reports  which 
they  send  back  have  the  ring  of  soldiers  in  vic- 
torious battle.    They  rejoice  in  the  work.    They 
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see  the  Master  in  the  fullness  of  His  love,  and 
He  reveals  Himself  so  to  them  that  they  are 
filled  with  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

The  great,  al^controlling  principle  in  this 
wonderful  epoch,  is  Loyalty  to  Christ.  No 
other  princij^le  could  have  obtained.  For  that 
is  the  most  masterful  principle  that  can  rouse 
and  sway  the  human  mind. 


XXIII. 

C:bc  jfuturc  morlDs. 

It  was  not  the  rasli  result  of  romantic  specu- 
lation or  of  an  excited  imagination  which  in 
1492  turned  the  prows  of  three  small  vessels  bear- 
ing the  banners  of  Castile  and  Arragon  toward 
the  setting  sun.  A  young  navigator  of  Genoa, 
whose  life  from  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years 
had  been  sjient  on  the  billowy  sea,  had  been  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  student  of  science  and  a 
close  and  shrewd  observer  of  events.  Geogra- 
phy, geometry  and  astronomy  were  his  favorite 
studies  and  by  them  he  had  discovered  proof  of 
the  globular  form  of  the  earth  and  there  grew  up 
in  his  mind  the  theory  of  a  western  passage  to 
golden  lands  in  the  East.  His  eager  and  alert 
mind  had  also  been  struck  by  certain  remarka- 
ble facts  which  furnished  him  with  sufficient 
data  for  belief  in  unknown  lands  over  the  track- 
less and  mysterious  wastes  where  his  eyes 
gazed  with  wonder  and  which  he  longed  to  tra- 
verse and  explore. 

West  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  a  Portuguese  pilot 
had  taken  from  the  sea  a  piece  of  carved  wood, 
evidently  wrought  into  its  form  by  no  iron 
instrument,  which  had  floated  from  some  remote 
and  unknown  land  in  the  current  of  the  sea. 
His  brother'in4aw  informed  him  of   a   similar 
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block  which  he  had  seen  in  his  voyages,  the 
work  of  men  w^iose  tools  and  customs  were 
unlike  those  of  Europeans.  Gigantic  reeds  had 
been  washed  upon  the  Madeira  islands,  and 
trunks  of  enormous  pines  had  been  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Azores  of  different  species 
from  any  that  were  known  to  grow  thereabout. 
From  what  mystic  shore  had  they  drifted? 
More  than  that:  two  dead  bodies  of  men,  whose 
complexion  and  features  characterized  them  as 
of  an  unknown  race,  had  been  borne  to  the 
island  of  Flores  and  were  found  upon  its  sandy 
shore. 

Columbus  treasured  up  these  accumulative 
facts  and  to  his  own  mind  his  theory  was  dem- 
onstrated. There  was  a  new  world  over  the 
floods ! 

It  was  therefore  w^ith  confident  hope  that  he 
turned  the  j)row^s  of  his  ships  into  waters  where 
no  vessel  had  sailed  before  them  and  without 
chart  and  amidst  many  difficulties  bore  onward 
till  he  realized  success. 

Some  years  ago  in  a  widely  different  field 
science  added  a  marked  result  to  its  wonderful 
triumphs.  In  his  silent  study  amidst  the  works 
of  great  minds  a  youthful  student  of  France  en- 
gaged in  critical  calculations  sent  his  thought 
three  thousand  millions  of  miles  from  our  globe 
and  declared  to  astronomers  and  to  the  world  the 
astounding  fact,  that  at  a  certain  point  fourteen 
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hundred  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  farthest 
planet  that  had  before  been  known  a  new  planet 
might  be  seen,  a  sister  member  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem! He  declared  its  distance  from  the  earth, 
its  distance  from  the  sun,  its  size,  and  the  period 
of  its  revolution  around  the  sun.  The  largest 
telescopes  of  two  continents  were  at  once  point- 
ed to  the  spot  and  lo!  on  the  far  limits  of  our 
system  where  the  tracks  of  planets  and  their  sat- 
ellites border  on  the  domains  of  other  systems 
was  seen  the  si^lendid  world,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  times  larger  than  the  earth,  governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  those  of  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit,  and  moving  in  its  mighty  orbit  modest- 
ly and  silently  around  the  same  great  central 
sun,  its  source  of  light  and  heat  and  motion. 

Certain  disturbances,  great  irregularities  of 
motion,  had  been  noticed  in  observations  upon 
Uranus  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  any  known  bodies,  and  these  led  to 
the  calculations  which  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence, the  size,  the  time  of  the  revolutions  and 
the  particular  locality  of  this  new  world  in  the 
heavens ! 

We  speak,  in  a  religious  sense,  of  the  future 
worlds  which  are  to  be  the  allotted  residences  of 
the  race.  I  propose  to  show  that  there  are  in- 
dications, data,  facts,  no  less  convincing  upon 
this  subject  than  those  which  demonstrated  to 
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Columbus  and  LeVerrier  the  existance  of  the 
worlds  which  they  discovered. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  human  mind, 
in  Providence,  in  manifold  revelations,  there  are 
found  convincing  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
future  worlds  which  souls  inhabit. 

And  as  the  navigator  pointed  his  prows  confi- 
dently toward  the  West  over  the  mysterious 
realm  of  waters,  and  as  the  astronomer  pointed 
his  tubes  into  the  vast  spaces  of  the  heavens, 
each  with  the  assurance  that  a  New  World 
would  burst  upon  his  view,  so  may  we  according 
to  our  character  look  forward  into  the  more 
mysterious  realms  and  duration  which  are  be- 
fore us  and  beyond  this  world  with  the  assurance 
of  finding  other  worlds  adapted  to  us,  apj)ointed 
for  us,  and  where  we  must  abide  eternally. 

The  longings  and  sentiments  for  immortal- 
ity WHICH  ARE  NATIVE  TO  THE  MIND  PREDICT  THE 
FUTURE  WORLDS. 

God  has  made  the  mind  so  that  in  its  own  na- 
ture there  are  prophetic  indications  of  its  des- 
tiny. They  spring  from  the  dejiths  of  the  soul 
with  a  force  and  earnestness  which  are  irresistible 
and  convincing.  Even  when  from  one  cause  or 
another  men  are  in  doubt  and  look  on  darkly  to 
what  awaits  them,  their  language  then  will  in- 
voluntarily assume  an  expression  which  indi- 
cates that  the  deep,  strong  under  current  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  soul  bears  straight 
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on  to  immortality.  The  most  unbelieving  must 
make  a  distinction  between  the  si^irit  of  man  and 
the  siDirit  of  the  brute  subservient  to  him.  As 
the  one  goes  downward  to  the  earth  to  exist  no 
more,  a  different,  an  opi^osite,  destiny  must  be 
assigned  to  the  other. 

The  soul  is  so  constituted  that  it  longs  for  a 
future,  that  its  sentiments  are  for  that  future. 
The  present  cannot  bound  its  hopes,  its  aspira- 
tions, its  i:)lans.  It  has  powers  which  the  pres- 
ent cannot  fully  employ.  It  cannot  sink  itself 
to  the  sphere  of  the  insect  which  flutters  on  its 
gaudy  wings  in  the  sunshine  of  a  few  summer 
days  and  is  then  gone  forever.  It  cannot  har- 
ness itself  to  the  drudgery  of  the  beast  for  a  few 
years  of  toil  to  be  thereafter  a  dull  mass  of  in- 
animate matter.  Man  feels  that  he  is  something 
more  than  this.  Man  knows  that  his  nature  is 
higher,  that  his  destiny  has  about  it  more  of  awe 
and  greatness  than  this. 

In  all  conditions  of  refinement  and  of  degra- 
dation we  find,  develoioing  themselves  in  one 
theory  or  fashion  or  another  the  same  univer- 
sal sentiments  of  a  Hereafter  for  man.  The 
doctrine  of  the  future  worlds  is  taught  not  only 
in  Christian  philosoj^hy,  but  it  is  announced 
in  the  poetic  mysticism  of  the  Hindu,  in  the 
fanciful  teachings  of  barbarous  people,  in  the 
crude  creed  of  the  pagan  islander,  in  the  thrill- 
ing tragedy  of  the  Greek  poets.     The  human 
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soul  everywhere  aspires  to  a  coming  life  and  re- 
jects the  dogma  of  its  non-existence.  It  clothes 
its  future  state  with  a  reality  as  true  as  that 
of  its  present  condition.  All  its  native  senti- 
ments are  for  an  immortal  existence,  and  any 
other  teaching  is  condemned  at  the  tribunal 
which  the  Creator  has  set  up  in  every  mind. 
As  the  floating  substances  which  winds  and 
tides  had  borne  across  the  Atlantic  were  proofs 
of  another  continent  somewhere  amidst  the  wa- 
tery waste,  so  are  these  longings  and  sentiments, 
these  quenchless  and  universal  desires  of  the 
soul  which,  as  it  were,  float  onward  to  those 
mysterious  shores  which  are  evermore  washed 
by  the  tide  of  time,  the  testimonials  of  another 
existence  there  for  man. 

The  irregularities  in  the  allotments  of 
Providence  which  are  discernible  here  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  future  worlds. 
It  has  been  noticed  always  as  a  striking  thing 
that  men  in  this  world  are  not  treated  according 
to  their  character.  All  things  come  alike  to  all: 
there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the 
wicked.  Natural  laws  are  allowed  to  work  freely 
and  no  discrimination  is  made  in  behalf  of  those 
who  are  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
same  calamities  visit  the  good  and  the  bad. 
They  are  subject  to  a  similar  discipline.  The 
hurricane  that  sweej^s  over  the  harvest  fields 
prostrates  the  crops  of  the  godly  and  the  un- 
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godly  alike.  The  wrecks  that  strew  the  seas 
when  the  storm  has  passed  over  them  in  its 
wrath  are  the  mournful  monuments  of  saint  and 
sinner  who  have  gone  down  together  to  a  watery 
grave.  Sickness  invades  the  Christian's  home: 
death  on  its  gloomy  mission  is  there:  days  of 
sadness  and  loneliness  in  which  the  soul  is  weary 
of  life  are  appointed  to  him.  Prosperity  smiles 
upon  the  sinner.  He  rolls  in  affluence,  gathers 
to  himself  earthly  comforts  and  sources  of  joy 
and  his  cup  and  his  heart  are  full  to  satiety. 

All  this  notwithstanding  character  is  widely 
different.  All  this  notwithstanding  God  appro- 
bates the  one  and  abhors  the  other.  All  this 
notwithstanding  for  the  time  being  a  reflection 
is  cast  ux3on  the  attributes  and  the  throne  of 
God.  All  this  notwithstanding  the  tongue  of 
the  vile  is  busy  and  infidelity  is  bolstered  in  its 
disbelief.  All  this  notwithstanding  the  hearts 
of  God's  peojjle  are  cast  dov,'n  and  they  are  led  to 
distrust  the  arm  that  is  over  them.  It  matters 
not. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform. 

God  can  wait.  There  are  future  worlds.  And 
these  indiscriminate  dealings  of  Providence 
make  that  fact  manifest.  As  planitary  pertur- 
bations, the  inequalities  of  motion  consequent 
upon  mutual  gravitation,  discernible  on  one  orb, 
indicate  the  existence  of  another  to  which  it  is 
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related,  and  as  by  reason  of  this  the  astronomer 
was  led  to  the  sublime  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
so  may  we,  marking  the  inequalities  of  Provi- 
dence on  this  world  of  our  residence,  be  assured 
of  other  worlds  where  this  aj^parent  disorder 
will  be  remedied  and  abundanty  atoned  for. 

The  perfection  of  the  divine  economy  de- 
mands THE  existence  OF  THE  FUTURE  WORLDS. 
This  point  is  nearly  related  to  that  which  was 
last  considered,  but  embraces  some  things  which 
are  distinct  from  it  and  covers  a  wider  field  of 
view.     It  may,  therefore,  be  presented  apart. 

God  as  a  supreme,  alb  wise  and  albpowerful 
Ruler  is  administering  a  perfect  government. 
Such  a  government  implies  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Men  are  to  be  treated  according  to  their 
conduct.  In  the  long  run,  taking  into  view  the 
whole  of  human  existence,  it  is  to  be  made  ap- 
parent that  God*favors  holiness  and  that  sin  is 
the  object  of  His  hatred. 

Again,  the  known  character  of  God  imj)lies 
that  He  will  afford  time  and  oj^portunity  for  the 
full  development  of  spiritual  faculties.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  He  has  not  made  the 
human  soul  in  vain,  that  He  will  open  a  field 
for  the  exercise  of  its  mature  and  unchecked 
powers.  We  see  Him  planting  the  lily  and  cloth- 
ing it  with  beauty  where  it  will  be  most  likely 
to  mature.  The  oak  starts  ui^  in  the  soil  and 
climate  fitted  for  its  hardiest  growth.      Every 
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plant,  every  animal,  all  living  things  beside  man, 
are  placed  where  their  perfection  is  secured. 
God's  noblest  work  is  the  sole  excejjtion.  The 
mind  is  where  it  is  restrained  and  dwarfed. 
This  must  be  its  probation,  a  state  preparatory 
to  one  of  maturity  and  perfection.  It  needs  to 
be  transplanted  from  this  earthly  soil,  from  these 
ungenial  skies,  to  a  world  where  it  will  grow 
and  reach  the  beauty  and  strength  and  greatness 
for  which  it  was  originally  made. 

Again,  evil  must  be  checked  and  confined. 
Sin  is  a  blot  upon  the  universe.  It  is  evil  and 
only  evil  under  the  government  of  God.  For 
wise  reasons  He  i)ermits  it  and  does  not  for  the 
present  confine  it.  But  everything  indicates 
that  this  is  merely  a  temporary  condition  of 
things.  Lust  and  sin  are  not  always  to  run  and 
riot  at  large  under  the  government  of  a  holy 
God.     God  is  undoubtedly  on  the  throne. 

Taking  into  view  these  several  facts,  it  is 
plain  that  the  perfection  of  the  divine  economy 
demands  the  existence  of  future  worlds:  worlds 
of  reward  and  imnishment:  worlds  wherein  con- 
ditions shall  be  according  to  conduct  and  char- 
acter: worlds  wherein  it  shall  be  revealed  most 
clearly  and  as  it  is  not  in  this  world,  that  God 
approves  of  holiness  and  hates  sin  and  that  the 
one  will  meet  with  His  greatest  blessing  and 
the  other  with  His  signal  curse. 

From  our  limited  life  we  look  forward  to  a  life 
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where  the  mind  shall  no  more  be  dwarfed,  its 
powers  no  more  be  hemmed  in  and  oppressed, 
but  where  it  shall  be  permitted  to  track  the 
course  of  the  angel  and  to  press  on  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  seraph,  and  still  through  an  advanc- 
ing eternity  to  mature  in  the  scope  of  its  j)ow"- 
ers  and  the  richness  of  its  accumulations.  A 
limitless  field  expands  before  the  unlimited 
achievements  of  the  soul.  God  will  give  men 
the  opportunity  to  attain  perfection  and  then  to 
go  on  from  strength  to  strength  in  knowledge 
and  glory  and  blessedness. 

Checked  and  chained,  doomed  through  their 
own  free  choice,  all  the  workers  of  evil  shall  no 
more  forever  disfigure  and  debase,  beyond  their 
own  place,  the  remainder  of  God's  wide  uni- 
verse.    All  else  shall  be  light  and  beauty  and 

joy- 

The  perfection  of  the  divine  economy  is  at 
length  to  be  reached  and  illustrated.  The  form 
of  the  earth  demonstrated  to  the  thoughtful  nav- 
igator the  necessity  of  another  continent  to  bal- 
ance that  which  was  already  known  to  exist. 
So  do  known  facts  of  our  world  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  future  worlds  for  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  economy. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  have  ap- 
proached NEAR  TO  THE  BORDERS  OF  THE  FUTURE 
WORLDS  CORROBORATES  THE  FACT  OF  THEIR  EXIS- 
TENCE.    As  ui3on  the  shores  of  islands  toward 
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the  eastern  continent  were  found  substances 
which  had  floated  across  the  sea  indicative  of 
other  lands  and  of  other  men.  so  are  the  confes- 
sions of  the  dying  as  they  are  about  to  leave  this 
world  for  another,  strong  indications  of  the  fu- 
ture worlds  adapted  to  the  character  of  those 
who  are  leaving  this  probationary  state. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  seem  to  be  granted 
to  departing  saints  visions  of  delightful  abodes, 
happy  inhabitants,  sweet  fields  beyond  the 
swelling  floods.  They  catch  glimpses  of  sundit 
palaces,  pearly  gates  and  gemmed  walls  of  a  ce- 
lestial city.  Sometimes  they  hear  the  melody 
as  of  heavenly  choirs.  The  pains  of  dying  are 
forgotten:  their  minds  are  absorbed  in  the 
prosx^ect  of  that  to  which  they  are  going:  their 
last  words  are  in  voices  of  victory.  As  we  stand 
in  awed  silence  around  their  beds,  w^e  feel  a  new 
assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  blessed  world 
which  they  so  fondly  anticii3ate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sometimes  fore- 
shadowed to  the  dying  sinners  the  awful  mys- 
teries of  the  world  which  they  are  aj^proaching. 
As  their  trembling  feet  tread  along  its  gloomy 
borders  sounds  fall  upon  their  ears,  sights  rise 
upon  their  vision,  from  which  they  shrink  af- 
frighted: and  their  procrastinated  calls  for  mer- 
cy awaken  keenest  sympathy  from  the  fear  that 
they  may  be  too  late.  Then  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
truth  that  for  those  who  willfully  reject  the  of- 
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fered  salvation  of  Christ  there  is  indeed  a  fu- 
ture world  of  misery. 
This  latter  testimony  is  strengthened  by 

THE  testimony  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE   COME   FROM 

THOSE  INVISIBLE  WORLDS.  It  is  not  the  dead 
bodies  which  have  been  washed  upon  the  shores 
by  the  surging  sea,  but  it  is  living  beings  who 
have  come  directly  from  the  residence  of  spirits, 
who  now  apx3ear  as  witnesses.  Satan  early 
struggled  up  from  the  abysm  of  desj)air  on  his 
cruel  j)lot  of  ruin.  His  presence  here  and  that 
of  his  agents  in  demoniacal  temptation  and  pos- 
session manifest  the  fact  of  a  world  somewhere 
l^repared  for  them  and  to  be  occujDied  by  them. 

At  times  too  the  dead  have  risen.  They  have 
come  back  for  a  season  from  their  spiritual  resi- 
dence, appeared  to  many,  and  left  their  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  of  the  soul's  continued  life. 
So  was  it  of  those  whom  Jesus  raised  to  life,  of 
those  who  at  the  startling  hour  of  His  crucifix- 
ion left  their  tombs  and  came  among  men. 

More  than  all  we  have  the  testimony  of  Christ. 
His  royal  residence  was  the  world  of  glory.  *'  I 
came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into 
the  world,"  He  said.  From  heaven  He  came 
down  to  earth  and  by  His  teaching  caused  us  to 
understand  what  man's  immortal  destiny  shall 
be.  He  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
He  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  and  revealed  the 
door  of  the  pit.     To  that  world  from  which  He 
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came  He  afterward  ascended  in  the  presence  of 
His  witnessing  disciples  and  a  cloud  received 
Him  out  of  their  sight. 

Further,  we  have  the  distinxt  revelation 
OF  Holy  Scripture  respecting  the  future 
WORLDS.  The  Bible  does  not  leave  this  great 
subject  in  the  dark.  It  speaks  in  terms  which 
we  cannot  misinterpret  and  with  an  emphasis 
which  challenges  our  strenuous  attention.  It 
api3eals  to  our  intellectual  apprehension  and  to 
our  sensitive  nature.  It  urges  us  to  our  imme- 
diate duty  by  motives  which  come  from  an  al- 
luring heaven  and  a  hell  to  be  shunned.  They 
are  no  longer  unknown  worlds.  God  has  made 
them  known  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  known,  as  far  x^erhaps  as  we  can  un- 
derstand now  the  nature  of  spiritual  states. 

We  look  out  over  the  exi:)anse,  not  as  the  nav- 
igator who  could  discern  no  land  across  the 
heaving  and  dreary  sea,  but  like  the  astronomer 
wdiose  telescoije  brought  within  his  vision  a 
splendid  vrorld.  We  look  out  ui^on  a  brilliant 
world,  the  home  of  haj^py  spirits,  radiant  with 
light,  cheerful  with  song,  abounding  in  all 
the  sources  of  hax^piness.  We  can  see  its  beau- 
tiful and  confiding  inhabitants,  loving  one  an- 
other and  loving  their  adorable  King  who  dwells 
among  them  as  a  Father  amidst  his  children. 
There  flows  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  on 
whose  banks  grow   the   trees   of  life.      There 
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stand  its  delightful  mansions,  prepared  homes 
of  the  children  of  God  who  is  their  maker  and 
builder.  And  from  that  world,  pure,  holy  and 
lovely,  are  borne  to  our  hearing,  voices  of  invita- 
tion and  welcome:  its  gates  of  pearl  are  thrown 
wide  open  to  us  and  all  its  inhabitants  unite  in 
saying,  Come!  We  look  again  and  a  different 
world  passes  before  our  astonished  sight,  a 
world  of  gloom  and  j^erpetual  misery.  And  ev- 
ery voice  of  truth  and  reason  and  goodness  bids 
us  beware  and  shun  the  dreadful  experience  of 
hell! 

We  cannot  doubt  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
nor  the  necessity  of  its  existence  hereafter  either 
in  heaven  or  in  hell.  God  has  not  created  us 
to  die  like  the  beast  whose  spirit  goeth  down- 
ward to  the  earth.  He  has  given  us  souls  in 
His  own  likeness,  fitted  for  unlimited  growth 
and  destined  to  grow  in  all  goodness  or  in  all  evil. 
Over  that  fact  we  have  no  control.  We  cannot 
quench  our  immortal  life.  We  are  destined  to 
live.  All  that  we  can  decide  is  whether  we  will 
live  in  happiness  or  in  misery.  That  decision 
we  are  making.  From  day  to  day  we  are  build- 
ing up  and  joining  together  firmly  the  structure 
of  that  character  which  will  forever  belong  to 
us  and  which  will  inevitably  carry  us  either  to 
glory  or  to  desi)air.  This  world  is  to  pass 
away;  for  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal. 
But  those  worlds,  unseen  now,  but  soon  to  be 
realities  to  us,  are  eternal. 
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Swifter  than  the  ships  of  Cohiinl)us  sailed 
across  the  stormy  seas,  do  we  hasten  to  the 
shores  of  a  world  all  whose  ai^pearance  and 
experience  shall  be  new  to  us!  Clearer  than 
the  planet  shone  upon  the  eye  of  the  astronomer, 
will  the  one  world  or  the  other  soon  appear  to 
us,  discovered,  revealed,  with  all  its  fullness  of 
joy  or  its  burden  of  overwhelming  woe! 


XXIV. 

Stm  lapwarO. 

That  which  was  architecturally  true  of  the 
temple  as  seen  in  a  divine  vision  by  the  prophet 
at  the  river  Chebar,  is  spiritually  and  practic- 
ally true  in  the  renewed  life  which  God  is 
building  uj),  as  a  holy  temi^le,  on  the  ruins  and 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  world's  apostasy. 

In  that  old  temple,  as  story  rose  above  story, 
there  was  a  broadening  of  the  chambers  and  of 
the  winding  stairways  that  led  to  them,  so  that 
as  one  went  higher  and  higher  it  was  continually 
on  enlarged  passages  of  ascent  and  into  larger 
spaces  of  dwelling  and  of  outlook.  The  founda- 
tions on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rested 
remained  the  same:  and  the  wall,  firmly  laid 
and  buttressed,  rose  securely  from  the  base  to 
the  summit.  But  the  interior  arrangements  as 
they  went  still  upward  were  still  enlarged,  mak- 
ing the  upward  progress  more  beautiful  and 
grand  and  giving  to  those  who  dwelt  on  high 
superior  and  brighter  preeminences. 

So  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  of  glory,  which 
is  beautifully  likened  to  a  sacred  temple,  is  de- 
veloi^ed  in  this  world  by  progressive  enlarge- 
ments and  ascents,  by  j)rogress  of  revelation  and 
by  maturity  of  thought  and  in  richer  harvests  of 
experience  and  the  closer  union  of  the  redeemed 
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race  to  its  Creator.  As  tlio  t(>iiiple  rises  in 
gracefulness  of  outline  and  in  majesty  of  pro- 
portions and  in  ornate  beauty  of  design  and  fin- 
ish, there  is  an  enlarging  and  a  winding  about 
still  upward:  the  rooms  are  more  ami^le  and  the 
ascent  is  grander  and  the  views  are  broader  and 
more  inspiring:  from  the  lowest  chamber  to  the 
highest  l3y  the  midst  the  increasing  breadth  is 
still  upward;  so  that  as  one  sweeps  around  and 
mounts  aloft  it  is  with  a  fuller  sense  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  building  and  its  Maker. 

In  the  spiritual  structure  there  has  been  no- 
ticeable enlargement  and  upwardness  in  the 
pre}>ara1ion  which  God  has  been  carrying  for 
ward  for  the  completeness  of  His  work.  The 
rudimentary  revelations  were  fragmentary  and 
imperfect.  God  si^oke  early  to  the  senses. 
There  was  a  voice:  there  was  a  Presence  walk- 
ing amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden:  there  was 
i:)ersonal  conversation:  sacrifice  was  appointed:  a 
system  of  rites  grew  up:  types  were  set  forth  to 
represent  the  reality  which  was  to  be:  a  theo- 
cratic government  was  established  in  which  God 
was  Euler:  a  Peoi^le  was  moved  into  history 
over  whom  was  the  true  Almighty,  for  whom,  in 
evident  attestation  of  whose  prerogative,  His  di- 
vine signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  for  the  as- 
tonishment and  instruction  of  the  nations.  It 
was  a  slow  educational  progress. 

Gradually  sacred  Books  were  issued;  histories 
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of  divine  dealings,  statements  of  complex  ritual, 
ascriptions  of  praise,  prophecies  of  events  to 
come.  For  thousands  of  years  the  revelation 
grew;  there  was  an  enlarging  still  ui)ward,  until 
in  the  later  proi)hets  there  was  an  evangelical 
tone  which  heralded  fuller  and  broader  concep- 
tions of  God's  relations  to  the  race.  Why  did 
not  Christ  come  at  first?  Why  was  not  Eden 
that  which  Calvary  became?  Why  did  not  this 
Life  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  enter  into  the 
life  of  mankind  at  the  start?  Why  should  four 
thousand  years  roll  slowdy  over  the  world  before 
the  Saviour  should  really  appear?  Why  was 
there  such  dimness  of  vision,  such  mental  dark- 
ness, such  immature  conceptions  of  redemption? 
The  lower  story  had  to  be  builded.  The  rooms 
there  were  close  and  dark;  the  passages  that  led 
to  them  were  narrow  and  involved  and  unlight- 
ed.  Men  looked  through  the  lancet  windows 
and  they  saw  but  little.  It  was  the  Architect's 
lAan.  But  there  was  an  enlarging  and  an 
enlightening  still  ui3ward.  The  Lord  came. 
He  came  in  the  fullness  of  time,  not  as  heroes 
come,  not  as  great  rulers  and  conquerors  appear, 
not  as  those  who  were  looking  for  Him  supposed 
He  would  come.  Instead  of  a  jjalace,  it  was  a 
stable :  instead  of  royal  luxuriousness,  it  was  a 
manger:  instead  of  courtiers,  it  was  shepherds 
from  their  flocks:  instead  of  princes  in  chariots, 
it  was  wise  men  on   foot.     No  crown  of  gold 
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glistened  among  the  golden  gifts  they  brought: 
no  regal  trappings  were  with  their  frankincense 
and  myrrh.  That  was  the  advent.  And  the 
whole  humanity  of  Christ  was  in  correspondence 
with  this. 

Was  it  the  God  who  called  plain,  unlettered 
fishermen  to  be  His  scholars,  who  mingled  with 
them  in  their  fishing^boats,  eating  with  them  on 
the  sea^shore  of  the  fish  which  they  had  caught, 
weary  with  toilsome  journeys,  and  putting  up 
with  neglect  and  abuse?  Was  it  the  God  who 
washed  the  feet  of  the  discij^les?  Was  it  the 
shoulders  that  bear  up  the  broad  universe  of  un- 
numbered worlds  and  beings  that  bore  the  cross 
out  of  the  judgment^hall  of  Pilate?  Was  it 
the  author  of  all  life  who  died  in  the  pangs  of 
Calvary's  crucifixion?  The  world  knew  Him 
not.  Nature,  dumb  and  blind,  broke  its  silence 
and  bleared  its  sight  before  the  shock  of  such 
catastrophe.  But  the  Roman  eagle  flew  un. 
scared;  and  the  Jewish  populace  wagged  their 
heads  as  before  an  imposter.  Yet  in  all  this,  in 
this  marvelous  life  and  in  this  expiatory  death, 
were  the  central  facts  of  the  world,  on  which 
our  human  history  is  pivoted.  Rites,  ritual, 
revelation,  rose  higher  and  higher  to  this  crown- 
ing consummation.  But  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses did  not  comprehend  it.  There  must 
be  enlarging  and  ascent  still  upward  into 
broader  spaces  and  with  wider  outlooks, 

18 
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The  divine  Spirit  came.  He  came  as  in  tongues 
of  fire,  with  speech  for  every  nation  under 
heaven.  He  took  of  the  things  of  Christ  and 
revealed  them  unto  all  who  would  believe.  His 
ministration  is  more  glorious  than  any  that  has 
preceded  it  and  is  giving  largeness  and  fullness 
to  what  was  before  made  known.  New  light 
chines  from  the  enlightening  Spirit.  We  do 
not  comprehend  all  things  yet.  But  we  are 
mounting  always  upward  into  the  highest  rooms. 
There  will  not  be  new  revelations ;  but  there  will 
be  new  understanding  of  old  revelations,  new  light 
shining  from  the  uninterruj)ted  truth,  breaking 
forth  from  the  illuminated  word.  The  founda- 
tions are  the  same,  and  the  massive  walls  stand 
firmly  on  their  primal  base;  but  the  stairways 
of  ascent  are  enlarged  and  the  rooms  in  which 
men  are  to  dwell  are  wider  and  higher  and  they 
sweep  the  field  of  vision  more  fully. 

Also  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  jyersonal  ex- 
perience of  the  true  believer  is  of  enlargement 
and  real  ascent.  He  begins  low  down.  He  is  a 
child  ill  understanding.  He  is  a  learner,  is  at 
school.  He  begins  in  a  low  grade  and  on  the 
first  forms.  But  he  is  advanced.  He  passes 
from  one  apartment  to  another;  from  one  school 
to  another;  from  one  teacher  to  another.  His 
lessons  are  in  an  ascending  series.  The  divine 
discipline  ripens  and  matures  him.  Selfishness 
is  strong  at  first.      It  is  hard  to  submit  to  the 
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divine  will.  My  possessions,  my  pleasures,  my 
choices,  are  foremost.  But  the  ties  snai^,  as 
cables  in  storms.  Treasures  are  swei)t  away: 
friends  let  go  their  hold:  clasp  is  loosened  on 
idols:  we  learn  that  we  are  not  our  own  even. 
We  are  ascending  always  upward.  The  steps  of 
disappointment  are  the  steps  to  heaven.  The 
way  of  sorrow,  though  our  eyes  are  blinded  with 
our  tears,  leads  into  the  upper  rooms  where  the 
windows  are  clear  and  large  and  where  the  vis- 
ion sweeps  the  road  that  goes  on  still  upward  to 
the  City  of  God. 

We  have  to  learn  God.  We  have  to  under- 
stand Christ.  We  have  to  experience  religion. 
We  are  not  men  at  arms  when  we  enlist.  We 
are  not  masters  when  we  begin  at  school.  We 
are  not  proficient  workmen  when  we  go  to  learn 
the  trade.  Many  believers  are  perplexed  by 
their  exi^erience.  It  is  not  like  that  which  they 
have  heard  described,  not  like  that  which  others 
began  with.  But  what  boots  it?  There  are 
births  at  noon:  there  are  births  at  night.  Has 
one  navigator  the  same  story  to  tell  that  another 
tt^lls?  Would  one  be  himself  or  some  one  else? 
Do  all  the  trees  blossom  alike  and  bear  the  same 
fruit?  God  has  a  ijlace  for  every  one,  and  work 
for  every  one,  and  one  man  has  his  experience 
and  another  man  his  own  experience.  The  race 
might  have  been  cast  in  one  mold.  One  look  of 
uniformity  might  have  been  stamped  on  every 
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face.  But  it  would  have  been  at  vast  loss:  the 
variety  and  vivacity  and  charm  of  expression 
would  have  been  unknown.  Christian  experi- 
ence might  have  run  in  the  same  channels:  but 
it  would  have  been  at  a  sacrifice  of  personality 
and  individualism  and  manifoldness.  It  is  not 
God's  way.  One  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory.  The  trees  of  the  mountain=side 
are  not  alike.  Even  every  particle  of  sand  on 
the  sea^shore  has  its  own  angles  and  faces.  God 
puts  vast  variety  into  His  works.  The  flowers 
that  open  their  faces  to  His  smile  look  at  their 
Maker  in  hues  that  are  numberless  and  in  forms 
that  challenge  enumeration.  The  leaves  that 
quiver  in  the  airs  of  June  are  cut  after  patterns 
that  defy  the  busy  scissors  of  the  world's  work- 
ers. As  men  differ  in  form  and  face  and  fashion 
and  carriage,  so  they  differ  in  disposition,  in 
faculty,  in  grasp,  in  mental  contour,  in  spiritual 
adaptation  and  energy.  God  shows  His  prodig- 
ious resources  in  the  multiformity  of  minds. 
But  wherever  one  begins  and  whatever  may  be 
his  first  experience,  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if 
there  is  not  an  enlarging  and  a  mounting  still 
upward  in  all  the  essentials  and  enjoyments  of  a 
true  Christian  progress.  No  one  need  to  envy 
another  what  he  has  been  through.  Each  one 
will  learn  of  God  in  his  own  way,  if  he  be  dili- 
gent and  faithful,  better  than  he  could  learn  in 
any  other  way.      Christ  will  be  apprehended  by 
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every  man  as  he  learns  to  trust  Him  on  the 
roads  where  he  travels  and  under  the  burdens 
that  he  carries  and  through  the  crosses  that 
wound  him.  He  will  learn  how  much  religion 
is  worth  as  he  finds  what  a  support  it  gives  in 
his  sorrows,  what  a  reward  it  yields  in  his  labors, 
and  what  a  joy  springs  from  it  throughout  the 
changes  of  life.  More  and  more  as  he  goes  up 
and  goes  on  he  will  find  that  there  is  a  widening 
out  of  his  love  and  a  lifting  up  of  his  aspiration. 
He  will  leave  many  impediments  behind  him  so 
that  he  can  rise  the  easier.  He  will  dwell  in 
larger  rooms.  He  will  get  more  of  the  sunshine 
and  a  wider  vision  of  the  world  and  the  over- 
arching heavens  will  bend  above  him  to  further 
horizons.  He  will  know  that  his  way  is  still  up- 
ward. 

Further,  attention  may  be  directed  to  that  en- 
largement and  upwardness  which  are  the  desti- 
nation of  the  believers''  hereafter.  With  all,  it 
is  not  very  high  that  we  can  go  in  this  world. 
We  get  some  enlargement,  but  it  is  contracted. 
The  winding  about  still  upward  is  confined  to  a 
few  low  stories.  The  mansions  here  are  mean 
compared  with  the  many  mansions  of  the  Fath- 
er's house.  The  light  here  is  dim  compared 
with  that  of  the  city  which  has  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  and 
where  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  The  an- 
ticipation of  the  Christians   is,    ''  in   thy   light 
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shall  we  see  light."  Here  we  have  imperfect 
views  of  Christ,  like  photographs  that  imper- 
fectly represent  a  friend:  but  there  we  shall  see 
Him  face  to  face.  The  face  that  has  haunted 
us  in  our  dreams,  that  we  have  pictured  to  our 
fancy  as  we  have  read  His  words  and  dwelt  up- 
on His  promises  and  imagined  His  look  as  He 
called  the  children  of  Perea  to  His  arms,  as  He 
led  His  trusted  disciples  in  blessed  communion, 
as  He  pitied  the  famishing  multitudes  who 
thronged  to  His  ministry,  we  shall  see  in  the 
light  and  loveliness  of  His  home=life,  for  "we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  The  supreme  revela- 
tion of  that  exalted  world  will  be  the  Lord  of  it. 
In  many  aspects  it  will  be  new.  The  glory  of 
it  is  unlike  any  glory  that  we  are  familiar  with. 
Its  landscapes  will  vary  from  those  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  admire.  The  music  of  it 
will  have  a  character  of  its  own  so  as  to  shame 
that  which  we  call  heavenly.  Its  employments 
will  rise  above  those  that  tax  our  strength  and 
spur  our  earthward  ambitions.  The  things  that 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  will 
make  to  be  forgotten  the  treasures  of  old  collec- 
tions and  royal  museums  that  now  we  journey 
far  to  see. 

But  none  of  these  will  be  the  chief  feature  of 
that  new  life.  That  which  will  lift  still  upward, 
and  give  enlargement  to,  the  redeemed  will  be 
the  new  revelation  of  Christ.     It  is  a  wonderful 
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charm  that  He  has  held  over  His  followers  in 
the  ages  of  the  Church's  life.  Men  have  conse- 
crated all  to  one  whom  they  have  never  seen. 
Multitudes  have  joyfully  laid  down  their  lives 
for  Him.  His  name  has  been  a  talisman  in  ev- 
ery time  of  danger  and  in  every  scene  of  con- 
flict. It  has  inspired  the  music  of  believing 
souls.  It  has  nerved  the  arms  of  warriors.  It 
has  given  strength  to  the  weak  in  their  weari- 
ness and  their  watchings.  It  has  poured  light 
and  comfort  into  the  poor  man's  dwelling  and 
has  cheered  the  dying  everywhere.  All  this, 
for  all  these  waiting  centuries,  while  Christ  has 
been  only  in  the  thought,  and  not  in  the  sight, 
of  His  followers.  Now,  let  them  come  to  Him, 
where  He  is,  and  let  them  behold  His  glory! 
Let  them*  know,  as  they  could  not  know  here, 
Who  He  is  who  died  for  them,  what  their  eter- 
nal relations  are  to  Him,  and  there  will  be  an 
ascent  and  an  enlargement  worth  worlds  to  ex- 
perience. They  are  to  be  joint  heirs  with  Christ. 
They  are  to  gain  an  inheritance  that  shall  never 
fade  away.  It  will  be  still  upward.  Long  cen- 
turies may  pass  into  heavenly  history.  Great 
reaches  of  life,  beyond  our  numeration,  may 
multiply  their  bliss.  It  will  be  still  upward. 
Very  much  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  may  be  ap- 
prehended, the  literature  and  the  science  of  ce- 
lestial study  may  be  somewhat  mastered.  It 
will  be  still  upward.     Enlargement  and  blessed 
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ascent  will  be  yet  before  the  redeemed.  Heights 
on  heights  will  rise  in  their  splendor  and  attrac- 
tiveness. The  graduation  day  will  never  come. 
The  summit  will  never  be  reached. 

And  yet  that  duration  will  not  seem  so  long. 
The  changing  glories  of  the  upward  life,  the 
novel  revelations  of  the  enlarged  vision,  will 
make  it  ever  fresh  and  winsome.  New  notes, 
new  strains,  will  give  their  entrancing  varia- 
tions to  the  music.  Christ  can  never  be  alto- 
gether known  in  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of 
His  transcendent  character  and  attributes. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  infinities!  We 
have  entered  into  the  confines  and  march  of  the 
eternities.  The  apocalypse,  in  its  vast  unfold- 
ings,  in  its  infinite  meanings,  will  be  Always 
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Abraham;  or,  The  Obedience  of  Faith. 
Elijah  and  the  Secret  of  His  Power." 

"  Such  studies  as  these  may  serve  as  models  to  those  who  are 
grappling  w^ith  the  problem  of  a  Sunday-night  preaching  ser- 
vice. These  sermons  are  of  exceptional  excellence."— TAr 
Golden  Rule. 

The  Christian  Life  Series.      i8mo,  cloth,  each  50c.; 
white  cloth,  each 60 

Key  Words  of  the  Inner  Life. 

The  Future  Teases  of  the  Blessed  Life. 

The  Present  Tenses  of  the  Blessed  Life. 

The  Shepherd  Psalm. 

Christian  Living. 

"  The  Christian  Life  series  of  books  by  F.  B.  Meyer  are  well 
adapted  to  inspire  the  purpose  of  holy  living."— r^^  Central 
Presbyterian. 

The  Expository  Series,     lamo,  cloth,  each i.oo 

The  Way  Into  the  Holiest.     An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews. 
The  Life  and  Light  of  Men.     Expositions  in  John's  Gospel. 
Tried  by  Fire.     Expositions  of  First  Epistie  of  Peter. 

**  These  expositions  have  the  character  of  all  Mr.  Meyer's 
writings.  They  combine  devout  insight  into  the  rich  resources 
of  the  word  of  God,  with  skill  in  adapting  it  to  the  scriptural 
needs  of  his  readers."— 7'^-?  6".  S.  Times. 

Envelope  Series  of  Booiclets.     Packets  Nos.  i  and  2, 
each  containing  12  Tracts,  assorted net,     .20 

Choice  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Rev,  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Compiled  by  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills.     24mo,  paper,  each  5c. ; 

per  dozen net,     .35 

Larger  edition,  i6mo,  paper 15 


Hannah  Whitall  Smith. 


*'  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  has  an  international  reputation 
as  an  earnest  Christian  worker  and  an  original  expounder  of  the 
Bible.  She  lias  an  instructive  way  of  going  direct  to  the  heart  of 
things.'^— The  Christian  Advocate,  (N.  Y.) 


Bvery-Day  Religion;   or,  The   Common  Sense  Teach- 
ing of  the  Bible.     i2mo,  doth $1.00 

"The  aim  of  this  little  volume  is  practical,  and  no  further 
concerned  v/ith  a  doctrinal  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  than  i 


implied  in  the  practical,  everyday  sense  they  carry.  In  this 
view  of  the  matter  the  author  writes  with  clear  and  pungent 
force.     She  deals  in  homely  illustrations,  and  writes  a  plain 


view  of  the  matter  the  author  writes  with  clear  and  pungent 
force.     She  deals  in   homely  illustrations 
book  for  plain  people."— 77/^  Independent. 

The  Ctiristian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life,  ijsth 
thousand. 

"Standard  Edition."     i2mo. 

No.  01.  Paper 50    I    03.  Cloth,  gilt  edges.,    i.oo 

02.  Cloth 75    I    04.  Half  white  doth .  .    1.25 

"  Handy  Classic  Edition."     i6mo. 

No.  3.     Cloth,  gilt  edges 85 

31^. Half  white  vellum,  gilt  edges i.oo 

4.     French  morocco,  seal 1 .50 

12.  Best  German  calf,  embossed 2.25 

14.  Best  German  calf,  padded 2.50 

Nos.  4,  1 2  and  1 4  are  each  gilt  edges,  round  corners,  boxed. 

"  To  commend  this  work  would  seem  almost  superfluous ; 
and  j^et  to  young  Christians  who  may  not  know  it.  we  cannot 
refrain  from  saying,  Buy  this  book,  and  keep  it  with  your  Bible 
for  constant  study,  until  you  have  thoroughly  mastered,  in  your 
own  experience,  the  *  secret  of  which  it  tells.'  It  will  transform 
the  dark  days  of  your  life,  as  it  has  transformed  those  of  thou- 
sands before  you,  into  days  of  heavenly  light."— TA^  N.  K 
Eva  ngelist. 

The  Open  Secret;  or,  the  Bible  Explaining  Itself.  A 
Series  of  Practical  Bible  Readings,  (pth  thousand.  i2mo, 
cloth 1 .00 

Soul  Rest.                          New  Editions  of  these  popular 
Is  Qod  in  Everything.     Tracts  printed  in  neat  form. 
The  Chariots  of  Qod.      i8mo,  paper,  each. 10 

Envelope  Series  of  Tracts.  Chapters  from  "The 
Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life."     Per  dozen,  net. .   .20 


Rev.   Ac    J.    Gordon,   D.D. 


"  'In  Christ,'  '  77w  Two  Fold  Life.'  and  '  Thr  Minis'nj  <./  the 
Spirit,"  are  worthy  to  lie  on  the  tiOAe  by  any  dyiufi  couch,  imie  by 
side  with  Thoma.f  A' Kempis.  '  Imitation  itf  Christ,'  nud  Ji  irmy 
Taylor's  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying.'  Thcite  are  Jit  to  be  placed 
arnotig  the  religions  classics  approved  after  long  experience,  by 
Ci'nistiaTis  of  every  name.  I  believe  they  will  live  as  such  and  in 
this  belief  I  am  not  singular."— Hex,  Joseph  Cook. 


The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit.     Introduction  by  Rev.  F. 

B.  Meyer,  B. A.      i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top Si.oo 

"Dr.  Gordon's  last  bfK)k.  'The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit  '  was 
published  on  the  day  of  his  death.  It  fitly  completes  the  noble 
series  of  books  which  came  from  his  pen.  It  gives  his  mature  con- 
victions upon  a  matter  which  had  engrossed  his  thought  for  man/ 
years.  In  depth  of  spiritual  insight  we  doubt  if  it  is  surpassed  by 
any  work  on  this  topic."— 7".^^  IVatc/tman. 

Risen  with  Christ;  or,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Believer.    i6mo,  decorated  antique  paper  covers.       .^s 

The    Holy  Spirit   in   Missions.      12 mo,    cloth,    gilt 

top 1.25 

"  Fervid  and  intense  in  its  style,  emphasising  the  duty  of 

preaching  the  gospel  as   a    witness   among   all    nations."— TA* 

Missionary  Herald. 

Grace  and  Qlory.  Sermons  for  the  Life  thai  Nov^  is  and 
That  which  is  to  Come.  i2mo,  paper,  net,  50c.;  cloth, 
gilt  top loO 

Ecce  Venit;  or,  Behold  He  Cometh.  i2mo,  paper,  net, 
50C  ;  cloth,  gilt  top 1-2  5 

in  Christ;  or,  the  Believer's  Union  with  his  Lord.     i2mo, 

paper,  net,  35c. ;  cloth,  gilt  top   1  -oo 

Pocket  Edition,  uniform  with  "  A  Gift  of  Love."    i8mo, 

cloth iO;> 

"  Ta  realize  what  is  meant  by  being  in  Christ  is  the  believer  s 

highest  happiness  in  this  life  :  a  book  which  helps  to  this  way  will 

find  a  wide  sale."  -  The  N.  Y.  l-.vangelist. 

The  Ministry  of  Healing;  or,  Miracles  of  Cures  in  all 
ages.  With  History  of  the  Doctrine  from  tlie  Earliest 
Times.     i2mo,  paper,  net,  50c. ;  cloth,  gilt  top.    .      1.25 

The  Two  Fold  Life;  or,  Christ's  Work  for  Us,  and 
Christ's  Work  in  Us.  i2mo,  paper,  net,  50c.;  cloth, 
gilt  top >-25 

The  First  Thing  in  the  World;  or.  The  Primncy  of 
Faith.  i6mo.  Popular  Vellum  Series,  20c.  j^  Th-aper 
tdilionj  net,  loc. ;  per  doz nc         .00 


Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.  D. 

*'  Dr.  Stalker  t«  strong  in  every  essential.  No  inferior  work  can 
he  charged  against  him.  Volume  after  volume  have  placed  hia 
claims  as  an  author  on  a  high  plane.^'' 

—The  Presbyterian  Review. 


The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.     i2mo,  cloth $  .60 

*'  Everyone  needs  a  brief,  comprehensive,  but  attractive  Life 
of  Christ,  that  may  be  almost  committed  to  memory,  so  that 
whatever  is  read  thereafter  may  find  its  fitting  place  in  our 
Lord's  history.  For  this  purpose  I  know  of  none  equal  to 
*  Stalker's  Life  of  Christ.'  It  is  powerfully  and  charmingly 
written."—/^.  N.  Peloubet. 

"A  remarkably  lucid,  accurate,  and  suggestive  analysis  of 
the  Christ  Life,  We  value  it  as  a  rare  manual  for  the  study  of 
the  Divine  man.  Dr.  Stalker  possesses  the  gift  of  literary 
etching.  He  takes  his  pencil  and,  with  a  few  lines,  he  puts  a 
lifelike  and  realistic  picture  upon  his  canvas."— 7"^^  C^r/j//a« 
Weekly. 

The  Lite  of  St.  Paul,     izmo,  cloth 60 

*'  Bristling  with  information.  As  an  outline  of  Paul's  life  it 
cannot  be  surpassed."— r/i^r  Christian  Inquirer  {N.  K) 

Nien  and  Morals.  Addresses.  12010,  cloth,  gilt 
top 75 

Contents  : — Conscience  -Christ  and  the  Wants  of  Humanity; 
The  Religion  of  To-Day :  The  Evidences  of  Religion ;  Public 
Spirit ;  Temptation ;  The  Four  Men  ;  Youth  and  Age. 

"  Pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  reading,  and  is  just  the  thing 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man.  .  .  .  Admirable  models 
of  sermonizing."— r^^  Christian  Intelligencer. 

Ttie  Four  Men.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Students  at 
Yale  University.  i6mo.  Popular  Vellum  Series. . .  .20 
Cheaper  edition,  loc. ;    per  dozen ne*.  i.oo 

I.  The  Man  the  World  Sees.  2.  The  Man  Seen  by  the  Per- 
son Who  Knows  Him  Best.  3.  The  Man  Seen  by  Himself. 
4.  The  Man  Whom  God  Sees. 

*'  A  better  address  to  young  persons  there  could  hardly  be, 
and  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  effective  in  personal  delivery 
than  it  is  in  print/'—  The  Independent. 

Temptation.     A  Talk  to  Young  Men.      i6mo.      Popular 

Vellum  Series 20 

Cheaper  edition,  loc. ;    per  dozen net,  i.oo 

"  An  earnest  plea  for  closer  relations  with  Christ  to  mak« 
•ne  strong  to  resist  evil."— 7%^  Baptist. 


By=Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge. 

"  The  volumes  uliicli  are  heiny  issued  un<ler  the  nfiove  tilte  JiUly 
icserve  .success.  They  have  been  entrusted  to  scholam  nho  haxw  a 
special  acquaintance  trilh  the  subjects  about  which  they  severally 

«j)eafc."— THK    ATHKNJ^lM. 


***   Each      i2mo,     cloth. 

1.  Cleopatra's  Nadle.      By  the  Rev.  J.  King.      With  Illustra- 

tions  $I.OO 

2.  Fresh   Light  from    the  Aaclent  Moaumeats.      By  A.   H. 

Saycc,  LL.D.     With  Facsimiles  from  Photographs 1.20 

3.  Receat  Discoveries  oa  the  Temple  Hill  at  Jerusalem.      By 

the  Rev.  J.  King,  M.A.      With  Maps,  Plans  and  other  Illus- 
trations    1 .00 

4.  Babyloalaa  Life  and  History.    By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.A. 

Illustrated      1.20 

5.  Galilee  la  the  Time  of  Christ    By  Selah  Merrill,  D.D.    With 

a  Map 1. 00 

6.  Egypt   and   Syria.     By  Sir  J.  W.   Dawson,   F.G.S.,   F.R.S, 

Second  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged.      Illustrated i.ao 

7.  Assyria:  its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People.    By  A.  H.  Sayce, 

M. A.,  LL.D.     Fully  Illustrated 1.20 

8.  The  Dwellers  oa  the  Nile.     By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.A. 

Fully  Illustrated 1.20 

9.  The  Diseases  of  the  Bible.      By  Sir  J.  Risdon  Bennett  .  i.oo 

10.  The  Trees  aad  Plants  mentioned  In  the  Bible.     By  W.  H. 

Grosser,  B.Sc.    Illustrated  1.20 

11.  Animals  of  the  Bible.      By  H.  Chichester  Hart.     With  Illus- 

trations     1.20 

12.  The  Hlttltes;  or.  The  Story  of  a  Forgotten  Empire.     By  A. 

H.  Sayce,  LL.D.     Illustrated i.oo 

13.  The  Times  of  Isaiah.    By  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D 80 

14.  Modern  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Ancient  Ephesus.      By 

the  late  J.  T.  Wood,  F  S. A.     Fully  Illustrated i.oo 

15.  Early  Blblv  Soags.     By  A.  H.  Drysdale,  M.A xoo 

16.  Races  of  the  Old  Testament.      Bv  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  Mr.  Hinders  Petrie,  1.20 

17.  Life  aad  Times  01  Joseph  In  the  Light  of  Egyptian  Lore. 

By  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  M.A i  00 

18.  Social  Life  Among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.      By 

A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.    LL.D i.oo 

19.  The  Early  Spread  of  Religious  Ideas,  especially  la   the 

Far  East.     By  Dr.  Joseph  Edkins  1 .20 

20.  The   Money  of  the   Bible.      Illustrated  by  Facsimiles  and 

Wood  Cuts.      By  G.  C.  Williamson,  D. Lit i.oo 

ai.  The  Sanitary  Code  of  the  [Pentateuch.     By  Rev.  C.  G.  K. 

Gillespie.     {In  preparation.) 
-2.     The   Growth   aad  Deveiopmeat  of  the   Eagllsh   Prlateit 

Bible.      By  Richard   Lovett,   M.A.      Illustrated  by  maof 

Facsimiles.    {In  prefaratioT^.) 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  LIBRARY. 

In  this  series  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  publishers  to 
issue  works  of  practical  helpfulness  for  joung  men, 
works  calculated  to  stimulate,  to  direct,  to  ennoble 
The  large  success  of  the  series  thus  far  is  an  index  o< 
the  worth  of  the  separate  volumes  as  well  as  a  marked 
appreciation  of  the  effort. 

First  Battles  and  How  to  Fight  Them.  Some 
Friendly  Chats  with  Young  Men.  By  F.  A. 
Atkins.*^  Cloth $  .50 

Contents:  Money  and  Morals  — Shams —  The  Philosonhy  of 
Pleasure  — What  is  a  Gentleman?  — The  Lost  Christ— Christ  and 
Commerce  — About  Holidays  -How  to  be  Insignificant. 

"  It  is  true  in  its  substance,  attractive  in  its  style,  and  admirable 
in  its  spirit.  I  heartily  commend  this  little  volume."— Rev.  John 
Hall,  D.D. 

Moral  Muscle  and  How  to  Use  It.  A  Brotherly 
Chat  with  Young  Men.  By  F.  A.  Atkins. 
Cloth .50 

"This  is  positively  the  best  book  for  young  men  that  we  have 
seen.  It  looks  the  facts  of  young  men's  lives  full  in  the  face,  and 
proclaims  the  Gospel  of  industry,  perseverance,  self-control,  and 
manly  Christianity.  We  can  certify  tnat  no  one  will  find  it  stupid." 
—St  Andrew's  Cross. 

The  Spiritual  Athlete  and  How  He  Trains. 
B\  W.  A.  Bodell.  Introduction  by  Rev. 
bI  Fay  Mills.     Cloth. _ .50 

"Suggestive,  stimulating  and  every  way  helpful."— fl^era?d  an<% 
Fresbyter. 

"These  brief  chapters  are  pithy,  paradoxical,  outspoken;  they 
seek  to  convince  by  startling.  The  book  is  a  good  one  to  set  Chris- 
tians thinking,  or,  better  still,  working,"— iS'unda2/-Sc/i''0l!  Times. 

Brave   and  True.     Talks  to  Young  Men.      Bv 

Rev.  Thain  Davidson,  D.D.     Cloth \        ,50 

"  This  is  one  of  the  books  the  wide  circulation  of  which  cannot  be 
too  greatly  des\red."—PrexbyterianJo7irnal. 

"  Young  men  in  business,  and  old  ones  too,  would  do  well  to  read 
this  book."— S^  Andi-eio's  Cross. 

Thoroughness.    Talks  to  Young  Men.    By  Rer. 

Thain  Davidson,  D.D.     Cloth 50 

The  latest  work  by  this  eminently  helpful  writer  for  young  men. 

New  York:  Fleming  H,  Revell  Company--  Chicac?o 
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